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LiEqihik. Bal eek, 
From Juuia. 


ES, my friend, we fhall continue to be u- 
Xe nited, notwithitanding our feparation , we 
fhall be happy in {pite “of fortune. It 1s the u- 
nion of minds which conftitutes their true feli- 
city ; the mutual attraction of hearts does not 
follow the ratzo of their diftance, and ours would 
be in contact were they as diftant from each o- 
ther as the two poles of the globe. Iam fenfi- 
ble with you, that true lovers have a thoufand 
expedients to foothe the pains of abfence, and 
to fly to each others arms in a moment. Hence 
have they more frequent interviews even in ab- 
fence than when they fee each other every day , 
for no fooner is either alone, than they are both 
together. If you, my friend, can tafte that 
pleafure every evening, I feaft on it a hundred 
times a-day I am more alone, and am fur- 
rounded by objects I cannot look on without cal- 
ling you to mind, without finding you ever near me. 


Qui canto dolcemente, e qui s’affife 
Qui fi rivolfe, e qui ritenne ul paffa, 
Qui 


§ Fee obE lwAst vor 


Qut cobegh eccht me trafife tl core « 
Qui diffe una parcla, e qui forrife 


Each well-know object, left behind, 
Recalls my lover to my mind 

"Twas here, I cry, he fat and fung, 
While fondly on his lips I hung, 

Here Lindly {poke, here fweetly {mil’d, 
And there his looks my heart beguil’d. 


But 1s st fo with you? can you thus alleviate 
the pams of abfence ? can you experience the 
iweets of a peaceful and tender paffion, that 
{peaks to the heart without inflaming the fenfes ? 
Are your grieis at prefent more prudent than 
were formerly your defires’ The violence of 
your firft letter ftill makes me tremble. I dread 
thofe deceatful tranfports, by fo much the moie 
dangerous, as the imagination which -excitts 
them 1s the lefs fubyect to controul ; and, I fear, 
left even your eacefs of love fhould prove inju- 
rious to the object of it Alas! you perceive 
not—the mdelicacy of your fenfations hinders 
you from percerving—how offenfive to love 1s 
an irrational homage. You do not confider that 
your life 1s mine, nor that felf-prefervat.on leads 
us frequently to deftruction. Senfual man! will 
you never learn to love?* Call to mind thofe 
peaceful, thofe tender fenfations you once felt, 
and fo affectingly defcribed If fuch be the 
higheft pleafures which even happy lovers can 
tafte, they are the only ones wherein thofe who 
pine in abfence are permitted to indulge them- 
felves, and thofe who once have felt them, tho’ 
but for a moment, fhould never regret the lofs 
of any other. J remember the reflections we 

made 
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made in reading your Plutarch, on the fenfuali- 
ry and depravity of tafte, which debafe our na- 
ture. Were fuch wretched pleafures attended 
only with the circumftance of their not being 
mutual, it were enough, we faid to render them 
infipid and contemptible The fame conclufion 
is applicable to the falhes of an extravagant ima- 
gination What can the wretch enjoy whofe 
pleafures are confined to himfelf -alone* his 
pleafuies are lifelefs, but thine, O love! are 
animated and generous delights. It 1s the unt- 
on of fouls - we receive more pleafure from that 
which we excite, than from our own enjoyment. 

But, pray tell me, my friend, in what lan- 
guage, or rather in what jargon, 1s the defcrip- 
tion you give mein your laft letter? Did you 
not make ufe of it as an occafional difplay of 
your wit? If you intend to repeat it in your let- 
ters to me, it will be neceflary to fend mea dic- 
tionary. What 1s it you mean by the opinion 
of a garb? by a confcience that 1s to be put off 
and on like a livery* by laymg down maxims 
by the rod ? How would you have a poor fimple 
Swifs comprehend thofe fublime tropes and 
figures? Have you not already borrowed fome 
of the tinfel underitanding of the people you de- 
{eribe* Take care, my good friend, how you 
proceed Do you nat think the metaphors of 
the chevalier Marini, which you have fo often 
Jaughcd at, bear fome refemblance to your own? 
Ifa garment may be faid to think in a letter, 
why not that fire may fweat in a fonnet *? 


To 


* Sudate, O foch, a preparar metalli 
Ye fweating fires, that in the rurnace blaze 


4 line of a fonnet by Marin 
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To obferve in the {pace of three weeks all the 
different company that 1s kept in a great city, 
to pafs yudgment on their converfation; to di- 
fiinguifh precifely the falfe from the true, the 
real from the affected, the difference between 
their thoughts and words; this 1s the very thing 
for wich the French are frequently cenfured by 
people of other countries; but this nation efpecially 
deferves to be {ftudied more at lerfure I as little 
approve alfo of perfons {peaking ill of a country 
where they refide and are well received: they 
had better, in my judgment, fubmit to be de- 
ceived by appearances, than to moralize at the 
expence of their hofts. In fhort, I always ful- 
pect the candour of thofe obfervers who fet up 
for wits: I cannot but be apprehentfive leaft they 
fhould infenfibly facrifice the real ftate of things 
to the arts of defcription, and affect a brilliancy 
of ftyle at the expence of truth. 

You know, my friend, the faying of Muralt, 
that wit 1s the epidemical madnefs of the French > 
I am miftaken if I do not difcover fome marks 
of your being yourfelf infe€ted with this phren- 
zy; with this difference, however, that while it 
1s agreeable enough in the French, the Swifs are 
of all people in the world thofe whom it becomes 
leaft. There 1s fomething very quaint and far- 
fetched in many paflages of your letter. I {peak 
not of the lively turn, or animated expreflions, 
which are dictated by any pecuhar ftrength of 
fentiments; but of that affected prettinefs of 
ftyle, which, being unnatural in itfelf, can be 
natural to no people whatever, but betrays the 
abfurd pretenfions of the perfon who ufes it. 
Pretenfions with thofe we love, good God! 

ought 
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ought not all our pretenfions to be confined to 
the obye€t beloved ? It may be permitted to en- 
liven an indifferent converfation with fuch rhe- 
torical flourifhes, and they may pafs off as fine 
ftrokes of wit, but this 1s not the language a- 
dapted to the intercourfe of lovers; the florid 
jargon of gallantry comes lefs from the heart 
than the moft rude and fimple of all dialeGts. I 
appeal to yourfelf Did wit ever find an oppor - 
tunity to intrude into our private parties? If 
thofe fond, thofe endearing converfations had a 
charm to difpel and keep wit at a diftance, how 
ul-fuited are its embellifhments to the letters of 
abfence, always clouded in fome meafure with 
forrow, and in which the heart exprefles itfelf 
with peculiar tendernefs’? But, though every 
pafion truly great fhould be fe1ious, excefs of 
joy fooner calling forth our tears than our {miles, 
I would not have love be always fad; its chear- 
fulnefs fhould, neverthelefs, be fimple and un- 
affected, without art, without embellifhment, 
and undiffembled as the paffon itfelf In a 
word, 1 would have love appear im its native 
graces, and not in the falfe ornaments of wit 
My conffant companion, in whofe apartment I 
write this letter, pretends, that in the beginning 
of it I had juft that pleafantry of difpofition 
which love in{pires, but I know not what 1s be- 
come of it. In proportion as I proceed, a cer- 
tain languoi invades mv heart, ond harclv leaves 
me {pirits to write the rep oaches fhe wevld have 
me make you For you are to know tne above 
hypereriticifms are rather hei’, than my own It 
was fhe that dictated in particular the firft ar- 
ticle, laughing like an idiot, and intifting on 


M y 


4 Lao ast © SAS «foi, 


my not altering a fingle fyllable. She fays, it 
is to teach you to refpe€t Marim, whom fhe pa- 
sronilee, and you have the prefumption to mdi- 
cule. 

But can you guefs the caufe of our good hu- 
mour? it is her approaching marriage The 
contract was figned laft might, and the day 1s 
fixed for Monday fevennight. If ever love was 
a gay paflion, 11 1s furely fo with her furely no 
girl was ever fo droll upon the I:ke occafion. 

The good Mr Orbe, whofe head 1s alfo a Iit- 
tle turned, was highly delighted with the com:- 
cal manner in which he was received. Lefs dif- 
ficult to be pleafed than you were, he takes 
great pleafure in adding to the pleafantry of 
courtfhip, and Jooks upon the art of diverting 
his muftrefs as a mafter-prece in making love. 
For her part, we may talk to her as we pleafe of 
decorum, tell her as much as we will of the 
grave and ferious turn fhe ought to aflume on 
the point of matrimony, and of domg honour 
to the virgin-ftate fhe 1s going to quit, fhe 
laughs at all we can fay, as ridiculous grimace, 
and tells Mr Orbe to his face, that on the wed- 
ding-day fhe fhall be in the beft humour in the 
world, and that ore cannot go too chearfully to 
be married. But the little diflembler does not 
tell all, I furprifed her this morning wiping ker 
eyes, which were red with crying, and I would 
Jay a wager, the tears of the night equal the 
finiles of the day She 1s going to bind hcrfelf 
in new chains, that will relax the gentle ties of 
friendfhiv; fhe 1s entering on a manner of life 
very different from that which fhe moft affected. 
Hitherto always pleafed and tranquil, fhe 1s go- 


ing 
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ing to run thofe hazards which are infeparable 
from the beft marriage, and, whatevei face fhe 
may affume, I fee, that, as a clear and {mooth 
water begins to be troubled at the approach of a 
ftorm, fo her chafte and timid heart fzels an a- 
larm at her approaching change of condition 

May they be happy, my dear friend’ They 
love, and will be united in marriage « they will 
reap the tranfports of mutual enjoyment without 
obflacles, without fear, without remorfe! Adieu, 
my heart 1s full—I can write no more. 


P S. We have feen Lord B———, but he 
was im fuch hafte to proceed on his jour- 
ney, that he ftaid with us but a moment 
Imprefled with a due fente of the obliga- 
tions we owe him, I would have made him 
my achnowledgments and yours, bur, I 
know not how, Iwas afhamed It 15 iuie- 
ly a kind of infult offered to his unparal- 
leled generofity to thank iuch a man for 
any thing! 


a 


eee Cae 


LE tel ee 


1d )Utae ; 
Wat children does the impetuofity of out 
prilions make of us! how readily does ait 
extravagant alteétion nowth itflf on climeres! 
and how eafily are ou. too violent defies pre- 
vented by the moft fitvolous objets! T received 
you: letter with as much rapture as your pre- 


fence could have infpired in the excefs of my 
Voral. -<f B 


Li 
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tranfport, a prece of folded paper fupplying im 
my mind the place of Julia. One of the great- 
eft evils of abfence, and the only one which rea- 
fon cannot alleviate, 1s the inqutetude we fufter 
concerning the aCtual ftate of the perfon we love 
Her health, her life, her repofe, her affe€tions, 
nothing efcapes the apprehenfions of him who 
has every thing to lofe. Nor are we more cer- 
tain of the prefent condition than of the future, 
and every poffible action 1s realized in the mind 
of the timid lover. I breathe, and am alive again 
You are in health, and ftill love me, or rather 
ten days ago you loved me, and was well, but 
who can affure me it 1s fo at this inftant? How 
cruel, how tormenting 1s abfence! how capit- 
erous is that fituation in which we can enjoy 
only the paft moment, for the future 1s not yet 
arrived ' 

Although you had faid nothing about your 
conflant “companion, I fhould have detected her 
little mice in the ceniures paffled on my ob- 
fers it.ons, and her old grudge in the apology 
for Murini; but if it be permitted me in turn 
to apologife for myfelf, I will not make her wait 
for a reply. 

In the firft place then, my dear coufin, (for 
itis to her I thould addrefs my anfwei,) as to 
the ft. le of my remarks, I have adopted that of the 
ivbject LT endervoured to give you at once both 
an dca and an example of the mode of conver- 
{ation in fafhion; and thus, following an anci- 
ent precept, I wrote to you im the fame manner 
they talk in fome compames to each ether. Be- 
fides, 1t is net the ufe of rhetorical figures, but 
the choice of them, which I blame in Marim 


If 
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If a man has the leaft warmth of imagination, 
he muft neceffarily ufe metaphors and figurative 
expreffions to make himfelf be underftood. E- 
ven your own letters are full of them, without 
your knowing it, and I will maintain it, that 
none but a geometiician, or a blochhead can 
talk without metiphor In effect, the fame 
fentiment may admit of an hundred driferent 
degrecs of energy, and how are we to determine 
the precife degree in which to enforce it, but 
by the turn of expreflion' I muft confefs I could 
not myfeli help {miling at the abfurdity of fome 
phiafes I ufed [th-nk you for the trouble you 
tooh to pick them out But let them ftand 
where they are, you will find them clear and 
peculiarly emphatical. Let us fuppofe that your 
two {prightly fparkling eyes, whofe language is 
now fo expreflive, were feparated one from the 
other, and from the fet of features to which 
they give fuch luftre, what think you, cou- 
fin, they would fay, even with all their vivaci- 
ty and fire? Beheve me, they would lofe all 
power of expreffion, they would be mute even 
to Mr Orbe.” 

Is not the fis ft thing that prefents itfelf to ob- 
feryation in a ftrange country, the general caft 
and turn of converfation ? and 1s not this the 
fir ft obfervation I made in Paris? I have written 
to you only what 1s faid, and not what 1s done 
inthis city. If Jremarked a contraft between 
the difcourfe, the fentiments, and the adhons 
of the people, it 1s becaufe the contraft 1s too 
ftriking tg efcape the moft fuperficial obferve. 
When I fee the fame perfons change their max- 
ums according to ne company they frequent, 


2 Moli- 
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Molhinifts in one, and Janfenifts in another, court 
{ycophants with the minifter, and faétious grum- 
bl.is with an anti-courtrer when I fee a man 
in sace and embroidery rai} at luxury, an officer 
oi the revenue againit impofts, or a prelate a- 
giumit gluttony, when I hear a court-lady talk 
oi inodefly, a noble lord of honefty, an author 
oi candour, or an abbe of religion, and fee no- 
body furprifed at thefe abfurdities, 1s it not na- 
tula! enough to conclude, that people here aie 
as little anxious to hear truth as to fpcak it ? 
and that, fo far from endeavouring to perfuade 
others into the:r own opinion, they care not 
whether they are believed or not? 

But let this tuihice m the way of pleafantry, 
for an *mi.er to our coufin I will lay afide an 
affectation to which we are all three ftrangers, 
aut £ hope you will find in me for the future as 
litle ur the daurefta the wit. And now, Ju- 
he, let me reply to you; for I am at no lofs to 
duitnaucth between critical raillery and ferious 
reproaches. 

I cannot conceive how both you and your 
cou.in couid fo egicgioufly miftake the object of 
my defcription. It was not the French in pai- 
ticular on whom I mtended to ammadvert. For 
if the characters of nations can be determined 
only by their d.fference, how can J, who have 
2g yet no acquaintance with any othei, pretend 
to draw the character of this? | fhould not be- 
{ces heve been 1o indifcreet as to fx on the me- 

“tropolis for the place of obfervation [am not 
ignorant that capital cities difer lefsgfrom cach 
other than the national characters of the people 
wich ere there in a great mealure loft and con- 

found- 
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founded, as well from the influence of courts, 
all which bear a great refemblance to each o- 
ther, as from the common confequence of li- 
ving in a clofe and numerous fociety, which 13 
alfo every-whcre nearly the fame, and prevails 
over the original and peculiar character of the 
country. 

Were I to ftudy the natural characternftics of 
a people, I would repau to fome of the more di- 
{tant provinces, where the inhabitants fill pur- 
fue their natural inclinations I would proceed 
flowly and carefully through feveral of thofe 
provinces, and thofe at greateft diftance from 
each othe: fiom the difference I might obferve 
between them, I would then trace the peculiar 
genius of each province, from what was theirs 
in common and not cuitomary to other coun- 
ties, [ would trace the genius of the nation in 
general, and what appeared common to all na- 
tions, I fhould regird as characteriftics of man- 
hindin general But I have neither formed fo 
extenfive a project, nor, 1f I had, am 1 poffefy 
fed of the neceflary experience to put it :n exe- 
cution My defign 1s to improve myfelf in the 
knowledge of mankind unnverfally, and my me- 
thod 1s to confider man in his feveral relations. 
I have hitherto been acquamted only with fmall 
focieties {cattered up and down, in a manner 
alone, and without connections. At prefent I 
im in the maidft of others, which are furround- 
ed by multtudes on the fame fpot, from which 
J fhall begin to judge of the genuine effects of 
fociety, for if men ais conftantly made better 
by their affociation, they ought to be {till the bet- 
ter, the more numerous and clofely connected 
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they are, and their manners fhould be more fim- 
ple and Jefs corrupted at Paris than in the Va- 
Jais, but if experience prove the contrary, we 
muft draw the oppofite conclufion. 

This method, I contefs, may in time lead to 
the knowledge of the national charaéters of 
people; but by a round fo tedious and indireét, 
that | may perhaps never be qualified to deter- 
mine that of any one nation upon earth I 
muft begin to make my obfervations on the firft 
country in which I refide; proceeding, in the 
others I pafs through, to mark the difference 
between them and the firft comparing France 
to every other, as we defcribe an olive-tree bya 
willow, or a palm-tree by 7 fir, and muft de- 
fer the forming my judgment of the firft people 
objerved, till 1 have finifhed my obfervations on 
all the reft 

Pleafe to diftinguifh then, my charming mo- 
nitor, between philofophical obfervation and na- 
tional fatire. Itis not the Parifians that ! ftu- 
dy, but the inhabitants of a great city; and I 
know not whether the remarks I have made be 
not as applicable to thofe of Rome and London, 
asof Pars Moral principles do not depend 
on the cuftoms of a people, fo that in {pite of 
their reigning preyudices I can perceive what is 
wrong in itfelf. but I know not whether I can 
juftly attribute it to the Frenchman, or the man, 
whether it be the effeét of habit, or of nature 
Vice 1s in every place offenfive to an imprrtial 
eye. and it 1s no more blameable to reprove it 
in whatever country it 1s found, becaufe we re- 
fide thee, than to correct the failings of huma- 
nity, becaufe we live among men. Am not I 

ai 
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at prefent an inhabitant of Paris? perhaps I may 
have already inconfcioufly contributed my fhare 
to the diforders I have remarked perhaps too 
long a ftay may corrupt even my inclinations, 
and at the end of a year I may be no more than 
a Parifian myfelf, if, in order to be deferving 
of Julia, Ido not cherifh the fpint of liberty 
and the manners of a free-citizen. Let me pro- 
ceed therefore, without reftraint, in defcribing 
objects I fhould bluth to refembie, and in am- 
mating my zeal for virtue by difplaying the dif- 
eultful pictures of falfehood and vice. 

Were my employment and fortune in my own 
power, I might without doubt make choice of 
other fubjeéts for my letters You weie not 
difpleafed with thofe I wrote you from Meille- 
rie and the Valais but, my dear friend, it 1s 
neceflary for me, in onder to fupport the noife 
and hurry of the world m which lam obliged 
to Itve, to confole myfelf in writing to you, and 
the thoughts of drawing up my narratives for 
your perufai, fhould excite me to look out for 
proper fubjcéts. Difcouragement would other- 
wile overtake me at every ftep, and I mutt en- 
tuely relynguth my obfervattons cn mankind, 
if you refufe to hear me Confider that, to 
live im a manner fo jittle conformable to my 
tafte, I make an effort not unworthy of its 
caure’ and to enable you to judge of what I 
muff undeigo to obtain you, permit me to 
{peak fometimes of the maxims I am forced to 
Jearn, and the obftacles I am obhged to en- 
counter 

In {pire of my flow pace, and unaviodable a- 
vocations, my collection was finifhed when your 
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letter happily arrived to prolong my tafk of co- 
pying > but I admire, 12 feeing it fo fhort, how 
you contrive to fay fo much in fo few words 
Iwill maintain it, there can be no reading fo 
delightful as that of your letters, even to thofe 
to whom you area firanger, if their hearts do 
but refemble ours. But how can you be a 
{tranger to any one who reads your letters ? is it 
poffible that a manner fo engaging, that fenti- 
ments fo tender can belong to any other than 
Julia? Are not your enchanung looks feen in 
every fentence’? 1s not your charming voice 
heard every word It is impoffible for any o- 
ther to love, to think, to fpeak, to act, to write 
like Julia Be not furprifed then if your letters, 
which fo ftrrkingly convey your form and fea- 
ture, fhould fometimes have the fare effect as 
your prefence on a lover, who fo devoutly ido- 
hfes your perfon I iofe my fenfes in their per- 
ufal, my head giows giddy, a devouring flame 
confumes me, my blood boils, and I become 
frant.c with pafhon I fancy I fee, I feel, I 
prefs you to my heart—adorable object! be- 
witching beaut4! fource of rapture and delight! 
mare of thofe angelic forms which are the fa- 
bied compamons of the bleiffed! come to my 
arms fhe 1s here I clafp her in my em- 
brace ah! no, fhe 1s vanifhed, and I grafp 
but ata fhadow. Indeed, my dear fnend, you 
are too charming , you have becn too mdulgent 
to the wezknets of a heart, that can never for- 
get your charms, nor your tendernefs. Your 
beauty cyen triumphs in its abfence, it purfues 
me wherever [gc, it makes me dread to be a~ 
gone, and it 1s my greateft muicry that 1 dare 

not 
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not give myfelf to the contemplation of fo ra- 
vifhing an objyeét. 

Our friends then, I find, will be united in 
{pite of all obft.cles, or rather they are fo while 
I am now writing. Amable and deferving pou ! 
may heaven beftow on them all the bleflngs 
their prudent and peaceful affeCtions, innocence 
of manners, and goodnefs of heart, delerve! 
may It blefs them with that happinefs it 1s fo 
{paring of to thofe who were tormed by nature 
to tafte its delights! Happy indeed will they be, 
if heaven fhould grant to thém what it has ta- 
ken from us! And yet, Julia, we may driv 
fome confolation even from our misfortunes Do 
you not perceive that our feverell troubles are 
not without them peculiar fatisfactions, and 
that although our friends mav tafte plcafures of 
which we are deprived, we enjot others of which 
they are ignorant? Yes, my gentle friend, in 
{pite of abfence, loffes, fears, im {pite even of 
defpair itfelf, the powerful exertion of two hearts, 
longing for each other, 1s always attended 
with a fecret pleafure unknown to thofe at eafe. 
This 1s one of the miracles of love that teacheth 
us how to extract pleafure fiom pun, and would 
mike us look upon a {tite of indifletence as the 
greateft of all misfortunes ‘Chongh we lament 
our own fituation, then let us not cnvy that of o- 
thers On the v hole, pethaps, thre ts none 
prefeiable to our own as the Deity dettves his 
bappinefs from himiclt, the hearts that glow with 
a celeftial paffion find in themfclves the fouce 
of refined enjoyment, independent of tortune 
and all the umverfe befides 
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At length, Juha, behold me fwim with the 
“~~ fiream My collection being finifhed, I 
begin to frequent the public diverfions, and to 
fup in company, I {pend the whole day abioad, 
_and am attent.se to every ftriking objet: but, 
percciv.ng nothing that refembles you, I recol- 
Ick myfelf in the midi of noife and contufion, 
and converfe in fecret with my love It 15 not 
however, that this bufy and tumultuous life has 
not m it fomething agreeable, or that fuch a 
vaft varicty of objects do not prefent a confider- 
able fund of gratification to the cunofity of a 
firanger but, fo enjoy them, the heart fhould 
be vacant, and the underitanding idle. Both 
Jo.e and reafon feem to unite in raifing my dif- 
cuft againft fuch amufement Every thing here 
being confined to sppearances, which are every 
inth utc anging, I have time neither to be at- 
fucicd with nor to e,amumie any thing. 

hhurce d begin io fee the difiicuines of ftudy- 
ims the world, and indezd [ know nov what fi- 
tuition 1s mott Inkely to mike me a proficrent in 
this fence. ‘The fpeculatilt hves at too great 
a diftance, and the man of bufinefs too near the 
ouject, to view it critically the one fees too 
mich to be aole to reflect on any part, and the 
ozher too ttle to judge of the whole piece L- 
very objet that ftrikes the philofopher he exa- 
mires apart, and, not being able to difcern its 
corections and relinons with others that he be- 


yond 
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yond the field of his obfervation, he never fees 
them placed in their proper point of view, and 
knows neither their real caufes nor effects. The 
man of bufinefs fees all, and has leifure to think 
on nothing. The inftability of objets permits 
him barely to perceive their exiftence, and not 
to examine their qualities they pafs in fuccef- 
fion before him with fuch rapidity, that they ef- 
face the impreflion of each other, and load his 
memory only with a chaos of confufed ideis It 
is alfo as impoffible to make oblervations, and 
meditate on them alteinately , as the fcene re- 
quires a conftant and unremitted attention, which 
refleCtion would interrupt A man who would 
divide his time by intervals between folitude 
and foctety, always perplexed in retirement, and 
to feeh in the werld, would be able to do no- 
thing in either. There is but one way and 
that 1s, to divide the whole period ot hte into 
two parts ; applying the one to obfervation, and 
the other to reflection. But even this 1s next to 
umpofhble ; for reafon 1s not a piece of tuni- 
ture that can be thrown afide and put to ufe a- 
gam at pleafure: the man who fhould hve ten 
years without reflection, will never again be ca- 
pable of it as Jong as he lives < 

Tfind ikewife it isa folly to think to fudy 
mankind im the quality ct a fimple fpcctacor. 
He who pretends only to wnake obtervatu ns, wall 
be able to obferve rothing tor, beme ulclcis to 
the men of bufincfs, and trourlciome to thofe 
of pleafure, he will fnd no where admuttence 
We can have the oppoiturity of fering others 
act, in proportion orly is we cét with them, in 
the {chuol of the woild, as wcll asin that of 
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love, we muft begin by pra€tifing whatever we 
detire to learn. 

What method then can I take? I that am a 
ftranger, and can follow no employment in this 
country, and whom even the difference of re- 
Iigion excludes from afpiring to office? I am 
reduced to be humble, 1n order to inftru& my- 
felf; and, as I can never be ufeful, muft endea- 
vour to make myfelf agreeable. To this end, 
I aim as much as poflible to be polite without 
flattery, complarfant without meannefs, and to 
put fo good a face on what 1s tolerable in focte- 
ty that 1 may-be admitted into it, without being 
under the neceflity of adopting its vices. Every 
man that would fee the world, and has nothing 
to do im it, ought at leaft to adopt its manners 
to a certain degree. For what pretenfions can 
he have to be admitted into the fociety of peo- 
ple to whom he can be of no fervice, and to 
whom ke has not the addreis to make himfelf 
agrecable ? Bur, if he has found out this art, 1t 
is Wi that 15 required of him, particularly i he 
be a ftranger Such a one has no oceafion to 
takc part im their cabals, their intrigues, or 
their qaar.els if he behaves obligingly to every 
one, 1f he n.ither excludes nor picfers women 
of a certam chaiacter, 1f he keeps the fecrets of 
the comp ny mto which he 1s admitted, if he 
turns noc into ridicule at one houfe, what he 
fees im ‘nother. it he avoids making confidents, 
entering into bots, and; in particuler, if he 
mats a cert? r perfonal d.gmty, he may 
fe. the sorld wuhout moleflation, preferye the 

uit, of his manvers, his p-obrty, and cyen his 
irankneds itfelf, if 1¢ arifes irom a {pirit of Inber- 
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ty, and not from that of party This 1s what I 
have endeavoured to do, agreeable to the ad- 
vice of fome people of fenfe, whom I have cho- 
fen for my advifers, among the acquaintance 
Lord B———’s intereft has procured me. In 
confequence of this, I begin now to be admit- 
ted :nto companies lefs numerous and move fe- 
le&t. Hitherto I have been chiefly invited to 
regular dinners, where the only woman at ta- 
ble 1s the maftrefs of the family; whee open 
houfe 1s kept for all the idle people about Paris, 
with whom they have the flighteft acquaintance, 
and where every onc pays for his dinner in wit, 
or flattery, as he can beft afford, the converfa- 
tion being in general noify and confufed, and 
very much refembling that of a public ordi- 
nary. 

I am at prefent initiated into the more fecret 
myfteries of vifiting. being invited to private 
fuppers, where the door 1s fhut againft ail flro}- 
ling and chance guefts, and every one 1s upon 
an agreeable footing, uf not with each other, at 
Jeaft with the provider of the entcrtaimment. 
Here it 19 that the women are lefs referscd, and 
then 1¢al characters more cafily difcosercd 
The converfatton is in thcfe parties carricd on 
with moic decorum, and is moie refined and fa- 
tirical inftead of talking of the public news, 
plays, promotions, buths, deaths, and ma- 
uiages, which were the topics of the mornmg, 
thr y here take a review of the fes eral ancedotes 
of Pats, divulge the fecret art'cles of the fein- 
dalous chronicle, turn the good and bad alike 
into ridicule, and, in artfully defersbing the 


characters of others, undefignedly difplay their 
Vopeal. I 
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own. Itis in thefe companies that the little 
circum{pection which remains has invented a 
peculiar hind of language, under which they 
atect to render their fatire more obfcure, while 
it Only makes it more fevere. It 1s here, in a 
word, that they carefully fharpen the pornard, 
wider pretence of making it lefs hurtful, but, 
in fa€t, only.to make it wound the deeper. 

To judge, however, of this converfation ac- 
coruing to our notions of things, we fhould be in 
the wroag to call it fatirical ; for it confifts more 
of ra‘llery than cenfure, and turns lefs upon 
the victous than the ridiculous Satire in ge- 
neral is not common in Jarge cities, where that 
which 1s downright wicked 1s too fimple to be 
werth talking about. What can they condemn 
where virtue 1s in no efteem ° and what fhould 
they resile where nothing 1s held to be villain- 
cus’ At Paris, more particularly, where every 
thing 1s feen in an agreeable light, the 1epre- 
{entation of things that ought to raife our indig- 
nat.on is well received, if at be but wrapt up im 
a fong or an epigram. The fine ladies of this 
country do not like to be difpleafed, and are 
therefore difpleafed at nothing they love to 
laugh, but wo be to him who happens to be the 
{ubjeét of ther mdicule; the {cars this cauft.c 
imprints are never to be effaced, they not only 
defame good manners and virtue, but exagge- 
rate even vice itielf But to return to our com- 
peny 
" What ftnkes me moft im thefe felec meet- 
ings, 15 to fee that half a dozen people, exprefs- 
ly chofen to entertain one another agrecably, 
and between whom there generally fubdit very 

Inti- 
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intimate connections, cannot converfe an hour 
together without introducing the affairs of halt 
the pcople in Paris, juft as if their hearts had 
nothing to fay to each other, or that there was 
no perfon m company of merit enough to en- 
gige their attention. You hnow, Juln, how 
far otherwife it was with us, when we fupped 
together at your cotfin’s, or your own apart- 
ment, how we could find means, in {pite of 
confraint and fecrefy, to turn the difcourie on 
fubjc€ts that related to ourfelves , how at ever 

moving reflection, at every fubnle allufion, a 
look more fwift than lightning, a figh rathei 
imagined than perceived, conveyed the pleafing 
fenfation from one heart to the other 

If the difcourfe here turn by accident on any 
of the company, it1s commonly carried on in 
a jargon known only to the perfons concerned, 
and which others need a vocabulary to under- 
ftand. ‘Thus by talking as it were in cypher, 
they are enabled to banter each other with in- 
fiprd raillery, in which the grcateft blockhead 
does not always fhine the leaft. In the mean 
time, perhaps a third part of the company, in- 
capable of taking the jeft, are either reduced to 
a difegreeable filence, or to laugh at what they 
do not comprehend Of this kind, Julia, 1s all 
the tendernefs and affection I have obfersed in 
the intimacies of this country thofe of a more 
private natute, with only a fecond perfon, I 
have not, nor ever fhall have experienced. 

In the mudft of all this, however, :f a man cf 
any weight and confequence fhould enter on a 
grave difcoufe, or begin to difcufs a ferious 
queftion, a general attention would be imme- 
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diately fixed on this new objet men and wo- 
men, old and young, every one would be ready 
to enter into its examination, and tt 1s aftonyfh- 
mny how much good fenfe and precifion would, 
do it were, through emulation, fally out of therr 

\irevagant heads*™. A poimt of morality could 
not be better determined in a fociety of philofo- 
phers, than in that of a fine lady at Panis. their 
eonciulions would even be Jefs precife and fe- 
vere for the philofopher, who thinks himfelf 
obliged to act as he fpeaks, will be lefs ngid in 
his principles, but, where morality is nothing 
more thn a topic of difcourfe, the feverity of it 
13 of no confequence , and no one 1s difpleafed 

= an opporumity of checking philofophical pride, 
bx pacieg virtue out of his reach. 

Dfdes this, influenced by a hnowledge of 
tie. odd .nd ef their own hearts, all agree in 
{ Naidg Luman nature as depraved as poflible ; 
hence their philofophy 1s always of the gloomy 
cift, they are ever indulging their own vanity 
by depreciating the virtues of humanity ; always 
accounting for good aéhons from vicious mo- 
ties, and attributing to mankind in general the 
deprisity of their own minds. 

And yet, notwithftanding their adopting this 

abject 


* Provided always that no unforefeen object of pleafantry 
Cy up todifturb ther gravity , for in that cafe, it is Lad 
h ld of by every one tn a moment, and it 3s umpoflible to re- 
lhe trons attention I remember that a handful of gin- 
ne-brea! cakes onc. luj.croufly put an end to a dramatic re- 
orefentution at the fair The aétors were indeed quadrupeds , 
piv hot. many trifling things are ehere that would prove gin- 
cert read cakes .o fome fort of men! it 1s vell Known whom 
Torteaclle mtended to deferve in lus inftory of the Tyrin- 
tis < 
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abject doGtrine, one of the favourite topics of 
thefe focieties 18 fentiment , a word by which we 
are not to underftand the fenfation of a heart 
fufceptible of love or friendfhip this would be 
thought vulgar and difgufting. No; fentiment 
confifts in great and general maxims, heighte,:- 
ed by the moft fublime fubtiltres of metaphyfics. 
I can fafely fay, that] have never in my hife 
heard fo much talk of fentiment, nor ever com- 
prehended fo little what was meant by 1t; fo 
inconceivable are thefe French refinements! Our 
fimple hearts, my Julia, never were governed 
by any of thefe fine maxims, and I am afraid it 
is with fentiment in the polite world, as it 1s 
with Homer among the pedants, who difcover 
im him a thoufand imaginary beauties, for want 
of tafte to difcern his real ones. So much fen- 
timent 1s here Jard out in wit, and evaporated in 
converfation, that none 18 left to influence their 
actions. Happily, politenefs fupplies its place, 
ind people act from cuftom nearly as they would 
from fenhibility at leaft fo long as 1t cofts them 
only a few compliments, and fuch tnfling re- 
ftraints as they willingly lay themfelves under 
in order to he refpected , but 1f any confiderable 
facrifice of their eafe or intereft 1s requued, a- 
dieu to fentiment , politenefs does not proceed 
fo far, fo far asit goes, however, you can hard- 
ly belicve how nicely every article of behaviour 
is weighed, meafured, and eftimated. What 
is not regulated by fentiment, 18 fubjected to 
cuftom, by which indeed every thing here ss go- 
verned, ‘Lhefe people are all profefled copyilts, 
and, though they abound in originals, nobody 
huows any thing of them, or prefumes to be fo 
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himfelf. To do like other people, 1s a maxim of 
the greateft weight in this country and this as 
the mode—that 15 not the mode, are decifions from 
which there ss no appeal. 

This apparent regularity gives to the com 
mon, and even the moft ferrous tranfactions of 
hfe, the mof comical air in the world. T hey 
have fettled even the very moment when it 1s 
proper to fend cards to thew acquamtance; 
when to vifit with a card, that 1s, to vifit with- 
out vifiting at all; when to do it in perfon; 
when it 1s proper to be at home, when to be 
denied ; what advances it 1s proper to make, or 
reject, on every occafion, what degree of for- 
row fhould be affectec at the death of fuch or 
fuch a one*, how long to mourn in the’ coun- 
try, when they may come to confole themfelves 
in town; tne very day, and even the minute, 
when the afflicted ts permitted to give a ball, or 
goto the play. Every bedy in the fame circum- 
ftances does the fame thmg~- they keep time, 
and their motions are made all together, lhe 
the evolutions of a regiment in battalia; fo 
that you would think them fo many puppets, 
nailed to the fame board, or moved by the fame 
wire 

Now, as 1t1s morally zmpoffible that all thefe 
people, though they aétin the fame manner, 

fhould 


* To be affitéted at .he deceafe of any perfon, betrays a fenfe 
ef f}umanix and isa fign of a good difpofition, but 1s no 
init ree of virtue, there being no moral obligation to lament 
ecn iececth of afaher Whoever im foch a cafe, there- 
fee 1 ct really aff cted, onght not to affect the appearance 
of it, fortis more neceffary always to avoid decext, than to 
corp, sith cuftom, 
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fhould be at once equally affected, it is plain, 
their peculiar chara€ters are not to be known by 
their actions, it is plain their difcourfe is only a 
formal jargon, which afhifts us lefs to form a 
judgment of the French manners in general, 
than the peculiar mode of converfing in Paris. 
In like manner, we learn only here their terms 
of converfation, but nothing by which we can 
eftimate their moral character I fay the fame 
of moft of their writings, and even of their 
theatrical reprefentations, the ftage, fince the 
time of Muliere, being a place where they ra- 
ther repeat agreeable dialogues, than give a re- 
prefentation of life and manners. There are 
here three theatres ; on two of which they on- 
ly introduce imagiary characters, fuch as Har- 
lequin, Pantaloon, and Scaramouch, on the 
one, and, on the other, gods, devils, and con- 
jurers On the third, they reprefent thofe im- 
mortal dramas which give us fo much pleafure 
in reading, and other new pieces which are from 
time to time wnitten for the flage, many of 
which are tragical, but not affecting, and, 
though the fentiments contained in them are 
fometimes natural, and well enough adapted to 
the human heart, they give us not the leaft 
light into the peculiar manners of the people to 
whom they afford entertainment. 

The inftitution of tragedy was originally 
founded on religion, whofe fanction was fufh- 
cient to eftablifh its authority Befides this, the 
tragic fcene always piefentcd to the Greeks an 
inftruétive and agreeable repi. entation, either 
in the misfort ines of the Pc rtians thetr enemies, 
orin the vices and follies of the kings from which 


they 
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they themfelves were delnered. Should they 
reprefent in tke manner at Berne, at Zurich, or 
st the Hague, the ancient tyranny of the houfe 
of Aufiria, the Jove of liberty and their coun- 
try would made fuch a reprefentation peculatly 
interefting to the fpectators but I would be 
glad to know of what ufe are the tragedies of 
Corneille at Paris , and what intereft its citizens 
can tehe in the fate of a Pompey or Sertortus. 
The Greek tragedies turned upon real events, or 
{uch as were fuppofed to be real, being founded 
on hiftorical tradition. But what bufinefs has 
a refined heroic pafhion in the breafts of the 
creat’ The conhicts of Jove and virtue caufe 
them, no doubt, many unhappy day and fleep- 
lefs night! the heart 15 doubtlefs vaftly concern- 
ed in the marnages of lungs! Judge then of the 
probability and ule of fo many performances all 
turr.ng on fuch rmaginary fubyeéts. 

As to comedy, 1t fhould certainly be a lively 
reprefentation of the manners of the people {oi 
whom .t .$ written; that it may ferve them as 
a mirror to fhew them their vices and follies. 
Terence and Piautus miftook their fubjeéts, but 
their preaecefors, Anftophancs and Menander, 
afplayed Athenrm manners before an Athenian 
audience; and fince thee, Moliere, and Molicre 
only, has reprefented ft:]] more ingenuoufly in 
Trance the manneis of the French in the aft 
age. 

The objects of the pictures are fince changed, 
bur they have never fince had fo faithful, fo ma- 
ficrly a painter. At prefent, they only copy on 
the theatre the manner of converfing m about 
ev hundred families in Patio, and this is their 
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reprefentation of French manners fo that there 
are in this great city five.or fix hundred thou- 
fand perfons, whofe various characters are never 
introduced on the ftage Mobliere deferibed the 
fhopkeeper and artizan, as well as the marquis 
Socrates introduces the difcourfes of coachmen, 
carpenters, fhoemakers, and mafons But our 
prefent writers, quite of another ftamp, thmk it 
beneath them to know what pafles in a trader’s 
compting-houfe or the fhop of a mechanic thar 
dramas muft confift of perfons of the firft qua- 
lity , for by the grandeur of their characters, 
they arm at a degree of eminence they never 
could attain by the force of genus. Nay, the 
audience itfelf 1s become fo very delicate, that 
the chicf of the fpeCtators are as jerlous of place 
and precedence in going to a play as in making 
a vifit, ncver cond_’cending to be prefent at the 
reprefentation of characturs of inferior condition. 
Indeed, the people of tafhion here are confi- 
dered by themfelves as the only inhabitants of 
the earth , all the reft of mankind are nothing. 
All the world kecp a coach, a Swifs, and a 
maitre d hotel all the world, therefore, con- 
fifts of a very {mall number of people ‘Thofe 
who walk a-foot are nobody, they are your 
common people, human creatures, the vulgar, 
folks in fhort of another world fo that a coach 
1s not fo neceflary to carry one about, as to give 
one a title to exiftence And hence there is a 
handful of impertinent people, who look upon 
themfelves as the on!y beings of ony confcqvence 
inthe univerfe; though, were it not for the 
mitchief they occation, they themfelyes would 
not defeive to be numbered with the reft of 
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mankind — It.s neverthelefs folely for thefe peo- 
pie that thertrice] entertunments are made. 
‘They are reprifented by fi€titious characters in 
the muddle of the theatre, and flew themfelves 
in real ones on each fide, they are at once per- 
ions of the drama on the ftage, and comedians 
in the boxes. Its thus the {phere of the world 
and genius 1s. contracted, while the prcfent dra- 
atic writers abfurdly affect to introduce only 
characters of imaginary rmportance. No man 
is worthy of being brougl.t upon the flage that 
Coes not wear a laced coat. A ftranger would 
hence be apt to think France peopled only by 
counts and marquifes, although im faét, the 
more muerable ard beggarly its inhabitants 
grow, the more fplendid and brilliant 1s their 
repreientation on the theatre and hence it 1s, 
that the ridiculous behaviour of perfons of rank, 
in being expofed on the floge, rather gains 
giound than diminifhes, and that the common 
people, who are ever aping the rich, go lefs to 
the th.atre to laugh at their follies than to ftudy 
tiem, and to become by imitation greater fools 
tian the orginals. 
The French are indebted even to Moltere in 
a great mealfure foi this evil: he corie€ted the 
courticrs by fpoilng the citizens, and his ridi- 
culous marquifes were the firft model of thole 
fiui more contemptible petit-maitres which fuc- 
ceeded then iu the city 
There 1s :n geperil much difcourfe and but 
very little action on the wrench fioge the rea- 
fon ot which 1s, pehaps, that the Fiench ta/k 
much more “hur they #, or at Ivaft that they 
pay amuch greater segerd to . hat as faid thin 
tO 
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to what is done. I remember the anfwer of a 
fpectator, who, 1n coming out from the repre- 
{entation of one of the pieces of Dionyfius the 
tyrant, was afked what he had feen’ / have 
feen nothing, fad he, but I bave heard a deal of 
tale ‘The fame might be faid of the French 
plays Racine and Corneille, with all their ge- 
nius, are no more then talkers, and their fuc- 
ceffor is the firft of all the French poets, who, 
in imitation of the Lughth, has fometiames ven+ 
tured to bring fcenes of action on the flage In 
common, their plays conlut only of witty or 
florid dialogues well dilpofed, where it 1s obit- 
ous the chief delign of the tpeakers 18 tu dilpliy 
their talents of wir and elecutten = In the mein 
time, almoft every fentiment ts delivered in the 
ftyle of a general asin: However trinfpoit- 
ed they may be with palfion, they always pre- 
ferve their refpect to the public, of whom they 
think more conftaady thou ol themfelves the 
puces of Racine and Moliere excepted *, ego- 
tifm 1s excluded as fcrupuloufly from the French 
drama, as from the wittines of Mefhcurs de 
Port-Royal, and the pdfs of the human heirt 
never fpeak, but with all the modclly of Chri- 
{lian humility in the third peifon, ‘rhere 1s 
befides a certain aflechd dicu ty im theatrical 
difcourfe and s€ton, which never permits the 
paitions to be expreflcd in their natuial language, 


or 
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or fuffers the writer to diveft himfelf of the poet 
and attend to the icene of a€tion, but binds him 
conftantly down co the theatre and the audience. 
Hence the moft critical fituations, the moft in- 
terefting circumf{tances of the piece, never make 
him forget the uiceft arrangement of phrafe or 
elegancies of attitude. Should even defpair 
plunge a dagger in the heart of his hero, nor 
contented that, like Polixenes, he fhould ob- 
ferve a decency im falling, he would not even 
Jet him fall for the fake of decency, he is fup- 
ported bolt upright after he 1s dead, and conti- 
nues as eiect alter he expired as before. 

The reafon of all this is, that a Frenchman 
requires on the {tage neither nature nor decep- 
tion, but only wit and fentiment . he requires 
only to be diverted, and cares not whether what 
he fees be a true or falfe reprefentation of na- 
ture Nobody here goes to the theatre for the 
pleafure of feemg the play, but for the fake of 
feeing and being feen by the company, and to 
catch a fubyect for converfation after the play 1s 
over ‘Che actor with them is always the actor, 
never the cl.aracter he reprefents. He who gives 
himieif thofe smportant airs of an univerfil fo- 
vercign 3s not the emperor Auguitus, it 1s only 
Baron ‘The relict of Pompey 1s no other than 
Aurenne, Aizi1is mademorelle Gauffin, and 
that formideble favage is no other than the civil 
Grordyal The comedians, on the other hand, 
give themfclves no trouble to heep up an ulufi- 
on which nobody expects. They place the ve- 
nerable heroes of antiquity between fix rows of 
young fpruce Pariians they have their Roman 
drefles made up in the French fafhion the 
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weeping Cornelia 1s feen bathed tn tears, with 
her rouge laid on two fingers thick, Cato has 
his hair dreffed and powdered, and Brutus ftruts 
along in a Roman hoop-petticoat yet nobody 
15 fhocked at all this abfurdity, nor doth it hin- 
der the fuccefs of the piece , for, as the actors 
only are feen in the characters, fo what reipects 
the author is the only thing confdered in the 
play, and, though piopriety fhould be entirely 
neglected, it 18 eafily excufed, for every one 
knows that Corneille was no taylor, nor Cre- 
billon a peruke-maker 

Thus, in whatever light we view this people, 
all is verbofity and jargon, talh without defign, 
and words without meaning. In tbe theatre, as 
in the world, be as attentive as yor will to what 
is faid, you will learn nothing of what 1s donc, 
when a man has fpoken, it would be thought 
impertinent to inquire after his conduct he has 
fpoken, that 1s fufficient, and he mufl ftand or 
fall by what he has faid The refpectable man 
here 1s not he that does good actions, but he 
that fays good things, and a fingle fentence 
fometimes inadvertently uttered fhall caft an o- 
dium on a man’s chicacter, which forty years of 
integrity will not be able to eraze = In a word, 
although the conduct of men does not always 
refemble their difcourfe, yet I fee they are cha- 
racterifed by their difcouife without any regard 
to their actions I have remarked alfo, that ma 
great city, fociety appears morc free, agreeable, 
and even more fafe, than among people lef 
knowing and lefs civilife’, but I will not pre- 
tend to fay the latter are therefore lefs humane, 
temperate, or juft. On the contrary, among 
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the former, where every thing is governed by 
appearances, the heart is perhaps more hid by 
external fhew, and hes deeper concealed under 
agreeable deceptions. It does not however be- 
long to me, who am a ftranger, without bufi- 
nefs, pleafures, or connections, to decide here. 

1 begin, neverthelefs, to perceive in myfelf 
that intoxication into which fuch a bufy tumul- 
tuous life plunges every one who leads it, and 
am afected with a dizzinefs, Jake that ofa man 
before whofe eyes a multitude of fucceflive ob- 
jects pafs with rapidity. Not one of thefe, 
which thus ftrrke me, affe€ts my heart, but all 
together they fo difturb and fufpend its affec- 
tions, that I fometimes forget not only myfelf, 
but even my Juha. Every day, on leaving my 
apartment, I leave my obfervations locked up 
behind me, and proceed to make others on the 
frivolous objects which prefent themfelves. In 
fenfiply L begin to think and reafon im the man- 
ner of other people , and, if ever I ftrive to get 
the better of their preyudices, and look upon 
things as they are, I am-immediately borne 
cown by a torrent of words, which carry with 
them a ihew of reafon. The people here will 
prove to a demonftration, that none but fuper- 
ficrl half-witted reafoners regard the reality of 
things; that the true philofopher confiders only 
their appearances ; that prejudice and prepoffef- 
fion fhould pafs for principle, decorum for law, 
and that the nioft profound wifdom confifts in 
living like fools. 

Thus con{trained to pervert the order of the 
moral affe€tions, to fet a value on chimeras, and 
put nature and reafon to filence, I fee with re- 
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gret how fullied and defaced 1s that divine image 
which I cherifh in my breaft, once the iole ob- 
ject of my defires, and the only guide of my 
conduct * J am borne by one capnice to another, 
my inchnations are continually enflaved by the 
general opimion, and J] am never certam one 
day what I fhall appiove the next 

Abafhed and confounded to find my humani- 
ty fo far debafed, to fee myfelf fallen fo low 
from that innate greatnefs of mind to which out 
pafflion had reciprocally elevated us, 1 ictuin 
home at might, with a heart fwelling, yet v1- 
cant as a ball puffed up with au, fickened wath 
difguft, and funk in foniow. But with what 
yoy do I recollect myfelf, when alone! with 
what tranfports do I feel the fenfations of love 
again take poflefhion of my heart, and reftore 
me to the dignity of a man! O love! how re- 
fined are thy fenfations' how do ] applaud my- 
felf when I fee the mage of virtue preferve its 
luftre ftill in my breaft! when I contemplate 
thine, my Julia! fill there, unfulhed, fitting 
on a throne of glory, and diffipating in a iro- 
ment my gloomy delufions. I feel my depref- 
fed foul revive; I fcem to recover my exittence, 
to live anew, and to regain, with my love, thofe 
fublime fentiments that render the paflion wor- 
thy of its object. 


LET Deka Reka Ie 
From Juuia, 


if A™ juft returned, my dear friend, from the 
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enjoyment of one of the moft dchghtful fights 
I thill ever behold ~The moft prudent, the moft 
amiable girl m the world 1s at length become 
the moft deferving, the beft of women. The 
worthy man, to whom fhe has given her hand, 
lives only to revere, to chertth, to make her 
happy , and I feel that inexpreflible pleafure of 
being a witnefs to the happinefs of my friend, 
and or fharing it with her. Nor wall you, Lam 
convinced, partake of it lefs than mytelf; you, 
for whom fhe had always the tendereft efteem, 
who were dear to her almoft from her infancy, 
and have received from her obligations which 
fhould render her yet more dear to you. Yes, 
we will fympathife with all her fenfations, 1f to 
her they give pleafure, to us they fhall afford 
eonfclat.on, fcr, fo great 1s the value of that 
friend{? p which unites us, that the happinefs of 
any ore of the three is fuflicient to moderate the 
off.ctons of the other two. 

Let us not, however, too highly felicstate our- 
felves , our incomparable friend is going in fome 
meafure to forfake us She is now entered on 
anew feene of life, 1s bound by new engage- 
ments, ard become fubje& to new obligations. 
Her heart, which once was only ours, will now 
find room for other affeCtions, to which friend- 
fhip muft give place We ought therefore, my 
friend, to be more ferupulous,hereafter in the 
fervices we impofe on her zeal; we ought not 
only to confult the fincerity of her attachment, 
and the need we have of her fervice, but what 
mzy with propriety be required in her prefent 
fituation, what may be agreeable or difpleafing 
to her Lucband. We have no bufineis to in- 
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quire what virtue demands in fuch a cafe, the 
Jaws of friendfhip are fufiuient He who for 
his own fake could expofe his friend, deferves 
not to have one. When ours was unmarried, 
fhe was at liberty, fhe hady nobody to call her 
to account for her condudt, and the uprightne:s 
of her intentions was futhcient to juftily her te 
herfelf. She confidered us as man and wife def- 
tined for each other, and her chafte yet fufcep 
tible heart uniting a due regard for herfelf to 
the moft tender compaffion for her culpable 
friend, fhe concealed my fault without abetting 
it , but now circumftances are changed, and 
fhe 1s juftly accountable to the man to whom 
fhe has not only plighted her vows, but reftgn- 
ed her liberty She 1s now entiufted not only 
with her own honour, but with that of he: huf- 
band , and it 1s not enough that fhe 1s virtuous, 
her virtue muft be refpected, and her conduct 
approved. fhe muft not only defer ve the efteem 
of her hufband, but fhe muft chtaim it+ if he 
blames her, flie 1s to blame, and though fhe be 
innocent, fhe 1s in the wrong the moment fhe 
is fufpected , for to ftudy appearances 1s an in- 
difpenfable part of her duty 

I cannot determine precifely how far I am 
nght in my judgment, Ileave that to you but 
there 1 a: mofutor within that tells me it 1s not 
right my coufin fhould continue to be my con- 
fident, nor that fhe fhould be the firft to tell me 
fo I may be frequently miftaken in my argu- 
ments, but I am convinced I am always night 
it-the fenfations on which they are founded ; 
and this makes me confide more in thofe fenfa- 
tions than on the deductions of my rcafon 
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From this confideration J have already formed 

a pretence to get back your letters, which, for 
fear of a furprife, I had put into her hands. 
She returned them with 2. oppreffion of heart 
which mine eafily perceived, and which convin- 
ced me I had a&ted as I ought. We entered 
into an explanation, but our looks were fuffi- 
ciently expreflive, fhe embraced me, and burft 
into tears the tender fenfibility of frrendfhip 
hath little occafion for the affiftance of language. 
With refpect to the future addrefs of your let- 
ters, I thought immediately of my little Anet, 
as the fafeft. But if this young woman be infe- 
rior in rank to my coufin, 1s that a reafon we 
fhould lefs regard her virtue ? Have I not reafon, 
on tha contrary, to fear my example may be 
more dangerous to one of Iefs elevated fent:- 
ments; that what was only an effort of the fu- 
blimeit friendfhip in one, may be the firft ftep 
to corruption in the other, and that in abufing 
her gratitude, I may make virtue itfelf {ubfervi- 
ent to the promotion of vice? Is it not enough, 
alas! for me to be culpable, without feducing 
accomplices, and aggravating my own crime by 
involiing others in my guilt? Of this, therefore, 
no more. I have hit on another expedient, lefs 
fafe indeed, burt lefs exceptionable, as it lays no- 
body open to cenfure, nor requires a confident. 
It is for you to write to me under a fictitious 
name, as for example, that of Mr Bofquet, and 
to fend your letters under cover addrefled to Re- 
gianino, whom I fhall take care to inftruct. 
Thus Regianino himfelf will know nothing of 
our correfpondence, or at moft can only form 
fuipic.ons which he dares not confirm, for 
Lord 
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Lord B , on whofe favour he depends, has 
an{wered for his fidelity. While our correfpon- 
dence 1s maintained by this means, I will try 
ifut be poflible to refume the method we made 
ufe of in your voyage to the Valois, or fome 
other that may be lafting and without hazard. 

There is fomething in the turn and ftyle of 
your letters, that would convince me, were I 
even unaquainted with the itate of your heart, 
that the life you Jead at Paris is in no wife a- 
greeable to your inclinations. ‘The letters of 
Muralt, of which they fo loudly complain in 
France, are even lefs fatyrical and fevere than 
yours. Like a child that is angry with its tu- 
tors, you revenge the difagreeable neceflity you 
are under of ftudy:ng the world, upon your firft 
teachers. 

What furprifes me moft, however, is, that 
the very circumftance, which ufually prejudifes 
foreigners in favour of the French, fhould give 
you difguit, I mean their polite reception of 
{trangers, and their general turn of converfa- 
tion, though by your own confellion, you have 
met with great civility. Ihave not forgot your 
diftinction between Paris in particular, and 
great cities in general, but E {ee plainly, thar, 
without knowing precifely what belongs. to 
either, you cenfure without confidering whether 
it be truth or flander. But however this be, the 
French are my favourites, and you do not at all 
oblige me tn reviling them. It is to the many 
excellent writings France has produced, that I 
am indebted for moft of thofe leffons by which 
we have together profited If Switzerland is 
emerged fiom its ancient barbaty, to whom 1s 
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it obliged?’ the two greateft and moft virtuous 
men in modern ftory, Catinat and Fenelon, 
were both Frenchmen. Henry the fourth, the 
good hing, whofe charaCter I admire, was a 
Frenchman. If France be not the country of 
liberty, it 1s propetly that of men, a fuperior 
advantage in the eyes of a philofopher to that of 
licentious freedom. Hofpitable, protectors of 
the ftranger, the French overlook real infult, 
and a2 man would be pelted in London for fay- 
ing half fo much againft the Englith, as the 
French wel] bear at Paris. My father, who hath 
{pent the greateft' part of his life in France, ne- 
ver {peaks but with rapture of this agreeable 
eople 

Tf he has fpilt his blood mn the fervice of its 
hing, he has not been forgotten in his retire- 
ment, but 1s {til] honoured ‘by royal beneficence. 
Hence, I think myfelf in fome degree interefted 
in the glory of a nation, to which that of my 
father 1s indebted. If the peonie of ali coun- 
tries, my friend, have their good and il quali+ 
ties, you ought furely to pay the fame regard to 
that impartiality which prarfes, as to that which 
blames them. 

To be more particular with you, I will afk 
you why you throw away im idle vifits the time 
you are to fpend at Paris’ Is not Paris a theatre 
wherein great talents may be difplayed as weil 
2s London? and do ftrangers find more difhcul- 
ties in the way to reputation m the former, 
than they do in the latter’ Believe me, all the 
Englifh are not hke Lord B——, nor do all the 
French refemble thofe fine talkers that give you 
fo much difguft. Try, put them to the proof, 
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though it be only to acquire a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with their manners, and judge of 
people, that you own fpeak fo well, by their 
deeds My coufin’s father fays, you hnow the 
conftitution of the empire, and the interefts of 
princes. My Lord B acknowledges alfo, 
that you are well verfed in the principles of po- 
lincs, and the various fyftems of government: 
and I have got it into my head, that of all coun- 
tries in the world you will fucceed beft in that 
where merit 1s moft efteemed, and that you 
want only to be known, to be honourably em- 
ployed. As to your religion’s being an obftacle, 
why fhould yours be more fo than another’s? 1s 
not good fenfe a fecurity againft fanaticifm and 
perfecution? Is bigotry more prevalent in France 
than in Germany? and is there any thing that 
fhould hinder your fucceeding at Paris, as Mr St 
Saphorin has done at Vienna? If you confider 
the end, the more fpeedy your attempts, the 
fooner may you promife yourfelf fuccefs If you 
balance the means, it 1s certainly more reputa- 
ble for a man to advance himfelf by his own a- 
bilities, than to be obliged for preferment to his 
friends. But, sf you purpofe a longer voyage 
ah! that fea !-—I fhould Inke England bet- 
ter if it lay on this fide Paris. 

But now I talk of Paris, may I venture to take 
notice of another piece of affe€tation I have re- 
marked in your letters’ How comes it that you, 
who fpoke to me to freely of the women of this 
country, fay nothing about the Parifian ladies ? 
Can thofe celebrated and polite females be lefs 
worth your defciiption, than the fimple and un- 
polifhed inhabitants of the mountains? or are 
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you apprehenfive of giving me uneafinefs by a 
picture of the moft charming and feduétive 
creatures in the umiverfe? If this be the cafe, 
my friend, undeceive yourfelf, and reft aflured, 
that the worft thing you can do for my repofe 1s 
to fay nothing about them, and that however 
you might prarfe them, your filence in that re- 
{pect is more fafpicious than would be your 
higheft encomiums. 

I hall be glad alfo to have fome little acount 
of the opera at Paris, of which they relate fuch 
wonders; for after all, the mufic may be bad, 
and yet the reprefentation have its beauties; but 
if not, 1t will at leaft afford a fubject for your 
criticiim, which will offend nobody. 

1 know not whether it be worth while to tell 
you, that my coufin’s wedding produced metwo 
fuitors- they met here a few days ago, one of 
them from Yverdun, hunting all the way from 
caftle to caftle, and the other from Germany, 
in the ftage coach from Berne. ‘The firft 1s a 
kind of {mart, that fpeaks loud and peremptory 
enough to make his repartees pais for wit a- 
mong thofe who attend only to his manner. 
The other 1s a great bafhful fimpleton, whofe 
tumidity, however, 1s not of that amiable kind 
which arifes from the fear of difpleafing , but 1s 
owing to the embarrafiment of a blockhead who 
knows not what to fay, and the aukwardnefs of 
a libertine who 1s at a lofs how to behave himfelf 
in the company of modeft women. As I well 
know the intentions of my father 1n regard to 
thefe two gentlemen, I took, with pleafure, the 
freedom he gave me, of treating them agreeable 
to my own humour, which, I beheve, is fuch 
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as will foon get the better of that which brought 
them hither. I hate them for their prefump- 
tion, in pretending to a heart which 1s yours, 
without the leaft merit to difpute it with you ; 
yet if they had ever fo much, f fhould hatethem 
the more, but where could they acquire it? they 
or any other man im the univerfe? no, my dear 
friend, reft fatisfied, sts impoihble. Nay, were 
it poflible that another fhould be poflefied of e- 
qual merit, or even that another you fhould at- 
tack my heart, I fhould never liften to any but 
the firft. Be not uneafy, therefore, at thefe 
two animals, which I have with regret conde- 
{fcended to mention. What pleafure fhould I 
have in being able to give them both fuch equal 
portions of difguft, as that they fhould refolve to 
depart both together as they came! 

M. de Croufaz has lately given us a refuta- 
tion of the ethic eprftles of Mr Pope, which I 
have read, but it did not pleafe me. I will not 
take upon me to fay which of thefe twe authors 
is m the right, but I am perfyaded that the 
book of the former will never excite the reader 
to do any one virtuous action, while our zeal 
for every thing great and good 1s awakened by 
that of Pope For my own part, I have no o- 
ther rule by which to judge of what I read, 
than that of confulting the difpofitionsin which 
Irife up from my book, nor can I well con- 
ceive what fort of merit any piece has to boatt, 
the reading of which leaves no benevolent im- 
preffion behind it, nor {timulates the reader to 
any thing that 1s virtuous and good *, 


Adieu, 


* If the 1eader approves of this critcrion, atid makes ule 
O. 


ee dA MoE ly AF scot, 
Adieu, my dear friend, I would not finith 


my letter fo foon, butam called away. I leave 
you with regret, for I am at prefent in a chear- 
ful difpofition, and I love you fhould partake 
of my bappmefs The caufe which now in- 
{pires it is, that my dear mother is much better 
withm thefe few days, fhe has indeed found 
herfelf fo well as to be prefent at the wedding, 
and to give away h.r miece, or rather her other 
daughter. Poor Clara wept for joy to fee her , 
and I but you may judge of my fenfations, 
who, defersing her fo little, houtly tremble at 
the thoughts of lofing her. In fad, fhe did the 
honours of the table, and acquitted herfclf on 
the occafion with as good a grace as 1f fhe had 
been in perfe& health Nay, it feemed to me 
that fome remains of languor in her difpofition 
rendered her elegant complacences {t1]] more af- 
fecting. Never did this incomparable parent 
appea: fo good, fo charming, fo worthy to be 
revered |—Do you know that fhe afked Mr Orbe 
concerning you feveral times’ Although fhe 
never {peaks of you to me, 1 am not ignorant of 
her efteem for you , and that if ever fhe were 
confulted, your happinefs and mime would be 
her firft concern. Ah' my friend, 1f your heart 
can be truly gratcful, you owe her many, many 
obligations ' 


of it to yedge of this work, I will not appeal from his 
ulgment, whatever w prove 
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LETTER LXXXIV 


To Juuia. 


Wits my Julia, fcold me, quarrel with 
me, beat me, I will endure every thing, 
but will not ceafe to acquaint you with my 
thoughts. Who fhould be the depofitary of my 
fentiments but you who have enlightened them? 
and with whom fhould my heart converfe, if 
you refufe to hear me * When I give you an ac- 
count of the obfervations I have made, and of 
my own opinions, it 1s not fo much for your ap- 
probation, as correction; and the more hable I 
am to fall into error, the more punctual I fhould 
be in my application to your judgment. It I 
cenfure the manners of the people in this great 
city, I do not feek to be yuftified for taking this 
liberty, becaufe I wmte to you in confidence, 
for I never fay any thing of a third perfon, which 
I would not aver to his face, and all I wiste to 
you concerning the Parifians, 1s nu more than a 
repetition of what I daily advance in converfa- 
tion with themfelves. ‘They are not in the leaft 
difpleafed with my freedom; they even join 
with me in many particulars They complun 
of our Muralt. { am perfuaded, they fee, and 
are convinced, how much he hated them, even 
in his panegyrics, but 1am much muftahen, 1f 
mn my criticiim they do not perceive the con- 
trary. The efteem and gratitude then genero- 
fity infpires, ferve to increafe my freedom, it 


may be ferviceable to fome of them, and, if I 
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may judge from their manner of receiving truth 
from my I]:ps, they do not think me below their 
regerd. When thisis the cafe, my Juha, true 
cenfure is more laudable than even true prarfe , 
for that only ferves to corrupt the heart of thofe 
on whom it is beftowed, and there are none fo 
eager to obtain it as the moft worthlefs , on the 
contrary, cenfure. may be ufeful, and can only 
be endured by the moft deferving, I fincerely 
own, I honour the French as the only people in 
the world who really love their fellow-cieatures, 
and who are naturally benevolent , but, for this 
very reafon, 1 am lefs inclined to grant them 
that general admiration they feem to expect, e- 
ven for the faults they acknowledge. If the 
French had no virtues, I fhould not mention 
them; 1f they had no vices they would not be 
men, they have too many excellent qualities for 
indiicriminate praife. 

As to the attempts you mention, they are 
impracticidle, becaute I fhould be obliged toufe 
means which are not onty inconvenient, but 
which you have alfo mterditted. Republican 
auftcrity 1s not in vogue here, they need more 
flexible virtues, which are more eafily adapted 
to the imtereft of their friendsor patrons ‘Lhey 
refpect merit, I confeis. but the talents that ac- 
quire reputation are very differert from thofe 
which lead to fortune, and, 1f 1 am fo unfoi- 
tunate as to poilefs the latter only, will Julia 
confentto become the wife of an adventurer ? In 
England it 1s quite the contrary, and though 
their manners are perhaps lefs refined than m 
France, yet they rife to fortune by more honou- 
rable fteps; becaufe the people having fe 
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fhare in the government, public efteem 1s of 
moe confequence. You are not ignoiant of 
what Lord B piopoled to do for me, and of 
my tention to yuftity his zeal I can have no 
objection to any fpot on the globe except its di- 
ftance from you, O Julia! af itis difficult to 
plocure your hand, it is ftill more dificult to 
deferve fo great a blefling , and yet, methinks 
itis a noble tafh. 

The account you give of your movher’s 
health reheved me trom the greateft anuety. I 
perceived your diftrefs, even betore my depai- 
ture, and thercfore I duit not exprefs my 
feais, but I thought her fo changed, that I was 
apprehenfive fhe would tall into fome dan- 
gerous illnefs. Be careful of her, becaufe 
fhe 1s dear to me, becaufe my heart reveres 
ha, becaufe all my bupes are centered in her 
goodnefs, and becaufe the 1s the mother of my 
Julia, 

As for the two fuitors, T own, I do not like 
to hear of them, even im jeff, but the manner 
in which you mention them expels my fears, 
and 1 will no longer hie thefe unfortunate pre- 
tenders, fince you imagine they are hated by 
you yet I admne your fimphicity in believing 
yourlclt capable of hatred. Do not you per- 
ceive that what you take for hatred, 1s no- 
thing more than the impatience of mfulted 
love ? thus anuous mourns the amorous turtle 
Wocn its beloved mate 1s in danger of being 
caught No, Julia; no, incomparable maid! 


when you are capable of hatred, I may ceafe to 
love you 


is 


i) 


Diao 


Pe ado Ld esky aver. 


P. S_ Befet by two :mportunate rivals! how 


I pity you! tor your own fake, haften their 
aiimiflion. 


ie re ee ee eer er, 


DIES -Esheba Ss Ve 
From JuLtia. 


if Fiave delivered into Mr Orbe’s hands a 

packet which he has engaged to forward to 
NM Silvefter, from whom you will recerve it; 
bet I caution you, my dear fizend, not to open 
it tll you retire into your own chamber, and are 
guite alone You will find in this pachet a fimall 
triutet for jour particular ufe. 

Itis a hind of amulet which lovers gladly 
weer, ‘The manner of uling it 13 very whimli- 
cil It muft be contemplated foi a quarter of 
en hour every morming, or until it fottens tle 
fpeCtatoi into a certain degree of tendernefs. It 
1s then applied to the eyes, the mouth, and next 
to the heart, and itis generally efteemed the beft 
prefervative againft the noxious air of a coun- 
ty mfected with gallantry. ‘They even attri- 
bute an electrical quality to theie talifmans, 
which 1s very fingular, but which acts only up- 
cn tathftl lovers. They fay 1t communicates 
the imprcfion of kiffes from one to the other, 
though at the diftance of a hundred leagues. 1 
co net pretend to warrant the fuccefs of this 
charm trom experience; only, this 1 know, it 
3s your own fault if you do not put it to the 
proct 

Calm your fears with regard to my two gal- 

Jants, 
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Jants, or pretenders, call them which you pleafe. 

‘They aregone. peace be with them! fince they 

are out of my fight, I thall no longer hate them. 
¢ 


——— 
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LETTER LXXXVI. 


To JULIA. 


hee fo, my Julia, you infift on a defcrip- 
tion of thefe Parifian ladies? vain girl! 
but it 1s a homage due to your charms, Not- 
withftanding all your affected jealoufy, your 
modefty, and your love, Ihave difcovered more 
vanity than fear difguifed under this curtofity. 
Be it as it will, [ fhall be jult, J may fafely 
{peak the truth , but 1 fhould undertake the taik 
with better {pints 1f Thad moreto praile Why 
are they not a hundred times more Jovely! 
Would they had fufhuent charms to refle, by 
the comparifon, new excellence upon yours. 
You complain of my filence good heaven ! 
what could I have written? In reading this let- 
ter, you will perceive why I love to {peak of your 
netghbours the Valefian ladies, and w hy Ihave hi- 
therto neglected to mention thofe of this country 
the firft continually remind me of you, my Ju- 
ha, but the others—iead, and you will know 
Few people think as J do of the Fiench laches, 
if, mdeed, I am not quite fingular in my Opi- 
nion. Equity obliges me therefore to give you 
this hint, that you may fuppofe I delineate 
them, peshaps, not as they are yn reality, but 
as they appear to me Neverthcelefs, if I do 
them injuftice in my defciiption, I know you will 
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not fail to cenfure me; and then will your in- 
juftice be greater than mine, becaufe the faule 
1s entirely your own. 

Let us begin with their esterior qualities. the 
greateft number of obfervers proceed no farther. 
Jf 1 thould follow their example, the women in 
this country would have great caufe to be difla- 
tished they have an exfertor character as well 
2s an exterior face; and, as neither one or the 
other 1s much to their advantage, 1t would be 
unjuft to form an opinion of them from either. 
Their figure, for the moft part, 1s only paffable, 
and in general rather indifferent than perfect ; 
yet there are exceptions. ‘They are flender ra- 
ther than well-made, and therefore they gladly 
embrace the fafhions which difguife them moft; 
but I find, that in other countries the women 
are fooliih enough to imitate thefe fafhions, tho’ 
contnyed merely to hide defects which they have 
not 

Their air is eafy and natural, their manner 
free and unaffected, becaufe they hate all re- 
ftraint ; but they have a certain * difinvoltura, 
which, tho’ it is not enurely deftitute of grace, 
they frequently carry even to a degree of abfur- 
dity Their complexion is moderately fair, and 
they are commonly pale, which does not in the 
leaft add to their beauty. With regard to their 
necks, they are m the oppofite extreme to the 
Valefians. ‘This defect they endeavour to fupply 
by art, nor are they lefs fcrupulous of borrow- 
ing an arnficral whitenefs. Though J have ne- 
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ver feen thefe obyeéts but at a diftance, they ex- 
pofe fo much of themfelves, that little remains 
behind for conjecture. Thefe ladies feem in 
this not to underftand their own intereft for if 
the face 1s but moderately handfome, the ima- 
gination heightens every concealed charm ; and, 
according to the Gafcon philofophei, there 1s no 
appetite fo ftrong as that which was never fatif- 
fied, efpecially in this fenfe. 

Their features are not very regular, but they 
have fomething in their countenance which fup- 
plies the place of beauty, and which ts fome- 
times much more agreeable Their eyes, tho’ 
quick and fparkling, are neither penetrating nor 
{fweet. they ftrive to animate them by the help 
of rouge, but the expreflion they acquire by this 
means has more of anger in it than love, nature 
has given them iprighthnefs only, and tho’ they- 
fometimes feem to folicit tendernefs, they never 
promife a return *. 

They have acquired fo great a reputation for 
their judgment im drefs, that they are patterns 
to all Europe. Indeed, it is impoflible to adapt 
fuch abfurd fafhions with more tafte ‘They ate, 
of all women, the leaft under fubjeQtion to their 
own modes. Fafhion governs in the proxinces, 
but the Parifians govern fafhion, and every one 
of them 1s filled in fuiting it to her own ad- 
vantage : the firft are ignorant and feryile pla- 
giarifts, who copy even orthographieal errors ; 
the latter are like authors, who imitate with 


judg- 
* Speak for yourfelf, my dear philofopher, others may 


have been more happy A coquet only promtfes to every 
body what fhe fhould referye but for one 
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‘udgment, and have riicetedee to correct the 
miftakes of their original. 

Their apparel 1s more uncommon than mag- 
nigcent, rather elegant than rich. ‘Phat rapid 
fucceffion of their fafhions which renders them 
old and obfolete even from one year to another, 
and thar neatnefs which mduces them to change 
their drefs io frequently, preferve them from 
much ridiculous magnificence , they do not 
however {pend lefs money on that account, but 
their expences are better conducted. Inftead ot 
{uperb-trimmings and embroidery, in which the 
Italians pride themfelves, their cloaths are al- 
ways plain and rew. Both fexes obferve in this 
particular the fame moderation and delicacy, 
with which Iam extremely pleafed for I like 
to fee a coat netther Jaced nor foiled. There 1s 
no nat.on in the world, except our own, where 
the women efpecily wear leis gold and filver. 
The fame kind of ftuffs are wore by people of 
ali ranks, fo thatit would be difficult to diftin- 
euiin 2 dutchefs trom a citizen, if the firit had 
not feme marks of d ftinction which the other 
dares not imitate. Bur this feems to have its 
icenveniences for whatcver is the fafhion at 
court, 1s immed itely followed in the uty, and 
you never fee in Parts, 1s in other countries, a 
beau or belie of the laft age Neverthelefs, it 
1s not here as in moft other places, where the 
people of the higheft rank being alfo the richett, 
the women of fafhion diftinguith themfelves by 
a degree of Juxury which cannot be equalled 
Had the ladies of the court of France attempt- 
ed this kind of diftinChon, they wonld very 
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foon have been eclipfed by the wives of the ci- 
tIzens. 

What then do you think was thei refource ° 
They took a much more effectual method, and 
which required more abilitics: they knew that 
the minds of the people were deeply 1mprefled 
with a fenfe of bafhfulnefs and modefly This 
fuggefted to them fafhions not to be cafily un1- 
tated. They perceived that the people could 
not endure the thoughts of rouge, and that they 
obftinately perfifted in calling it by the vulger 
name of paint; and therefore they daubed thur 
cheeks, not with paint, but with rouge, for 
change but the name, and the thing is no long- 
erthe fame They allo perceived that a bare 
neck was {candalous in the eyes of the public, 
and for that reafon they chofe to enlaige the 
fcene. They faw—many things, which my 
Julia, young as fhe 1s, will furely never fee, 
In their manners they are governed exactly by 
the fame principle which dire€ts their drefs. 
That charming difidence which diftingmfhes, 
honours, and adorns the fex, appears to them as 
vile and ignoble, they animate their a¢lions 
and difcourfe with fuch a noble afluiance, that 
Tam confident they would leok any modeft man 
out of countenance Thus they ccafe to be wo- 
men, to avoid being confounded with the vul- 
gar, they prefer their rank to their fey, and imi- 
tate women of pleafure that they themfelyes may 
be above imitation 

I know not how far they may have catised 
their amitation, but I am ceitain they lave not 
fucceeded in then defign of preventing it m o- 
thers, As to rouge, and the fafluon of difplay- 
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inz thofe charms which they ought to conceals 
they have made all the progrefs poffiole. The 
ladies of the city had much rather renounce therr 
natural complexion, and tre charms they miglit 
borrow from the * amorofo penjier of their lovers, 
than preferve the appearance of what they are 
aud if this example has not prevailed among the 
lower fort of people, 1t 1s only becaufe they dread 
the infults of the populace ; and thus are an in- 
finite numbet of women kept within the bounds 
of decency, by the fear of offending the delicicy 
of tne mob. Their mafcuune ai, and grena- 
dier-lihe deportment, 1» lefy itr. hing, becaufe fo 
univerfal, 1 18 comipicuous on'y to firangers. 
From ore end of this mctopolis .o the other 
there 1s Icarce a womin whole appe trance ts not 
fuilwiently bold to difeoncert any man who has 
nevei been accuftomed to the uke in his own 
country , from this aftoniliment proceeds that 
auxward coniufion which they attribute to all 
firangers, and which becomes worfe the mo- 
mtat they opea then lips. They have not the 
fweet voice’ of their country-women, their ac- 
cent .s hoarfe, fharp, interroyative, imperious, 
ptnz, ard louder than that of a man If in 
the rone of their vorce they retain any thing te- 
rane, it 1s entirely Toit im the boldnels and 
rip-itmence of their manner. They feem toen- 
jos “he embarrefment into wach every forergn- 
er sat frit thrown; but it would probebly give 
tho nis pleatuie, af they were acquainted with 
its truc caule 
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Whether xt be, that I, in particular, am pre- 
judifed in favour of beauty, or whether the 
power of beauty may not univerfally influence 
the judgment, 1 know not, but the handfomeit 
women appear to me rather the moft decent in 
therr drefs, and in general behave with the 
greateft modefty They lole nothing by this re- 
ietve 3 confcious of their advantages, they know 
they have no reed of borrowed allurements to 
attract our admunation = It may be alfo, that im- 
pudence is more intolerably difgufhng when 
joined with vglinels , for certainly 1 fhould 
much feoner be tempted to iront a impern- 
nent ugly woman, than to embrace hei , where- 
as by modefty fhe might excite even a tender 
compaflion, which 1s oiten a haibingei of Jove 
But though it 1s generilly remarned, that the 
prettieit women are the belt behaved, vet thie 
1s often fo much affectation in then demeanor, 
and they are always jo cviccntly taken up with 
therrfelves, that one 1s feldom expoted in this 
country to that temptation which MYde Manait 
fometimes experienced amougit the Engl th la: 
dies, of telling a woman fie was handfome, 
only for the pleefuse of peifuading her to 
think fo 

Neither the natural guety of the French, nor 
their love of fingulaniv, ts the only caule of this 
freedom of conveleaon and behaviom fo re- 
mark ible in thefeladics, butit is rather to be de- 
daced from their manners, which authotife them 
to be continually in the company ot nen, from 
whence each fex contracts the an, the language, 
and the behaviour of the other 

Our Swiis ladies, on the contrary, delight m 


little 
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little female affemblies, in which they are ex- 
tremely focial and happy*, for, though they 
probably may not diflike the company of men, 
yet it is certain their prefence throws a fort of 
con{traint upon them. 

In Paris it is quite the reverfe; the women 
are never eafy nor fatisfied without the men. In 
molt companies, the lady of the houfe 1s feen 
alone amidft a circle of gentlemén; and one 
cannot help wondering how fuch an unequal 
proportion of men can beevery-where aflembled. 
But Paris ts full of avanturiers, priefts and ab- 
bes, who {pend their whole lives in running 
from houfe to houfe. Thus the women Jearn to 
think, act, and fpeak from the men, whilft 
thefe, in return, contract a certain degree of 
effeminacy ; and this feems the only confequence 
of their trifling gallantry however, they enjoy 
a fulfome adoration, in which their devotees do 
not think it worth while to preferve even the ap- 
pearance of fincerity No matter inthe midft 
of her circle every woman 1s the fole object of 
attention, and thats fufficient. But if a fecond 
female enters, familianty inftantly gives place 
to ceremony, the high airs of quality are af- 
fumed, the attention of the men becomes di- 
yided, and each continues to be a fecret con- 
flraint upon the other till the company breaks 
Up. 

The 


* Things are chenged fince that ime By many crcum/{tan- 
¢es one would fuppofe chefe letters to haye been writen above 
twenty years 2go, but by their ftyle, and the manners 
they deferibe, one would conclude them to be of the laft 
centaur 
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The Parifian ladies are fond of public diverfi- 
ens thatis, they are fond of fhewing themfelves 
in public, but the great difficulty, every time they 
go, 1s to find a female compamion , for decorum 
will not allow one lady alone to appear n the 
boxes, even though attended by her hufband, 
or by any other man. It is amazing, in this 
very focial country, how difficult it 1s to form 
thefe parties’, out of ten that are propofed, nine 
generally mifcarry they are projected by the 
defire of being feen, and are broken by the dif, 
agreeable neceflity for a petticoat-companion. 
IT fhould imagine the ladies might eafily abolith 
this ridiculous cuftom. What reafon can there 
be why a woman fhould not be feen alone in 
public * Perhaps, there bemg no reafon for it, 
1s the very caufe of its continuence. However, 
upon the whole, it may be prudent to preferve 
decency where the abolition would be attended 
with no great fatisfaCtion. What gieat matter 
would there be in the privilege of appearing a- 
lone at the opera? is it not much bette: to re- 
ferve this exclufive privilege for the private re- 
ception of onc’s friends in one’s own houfe ? 

It is moft certain that numberlefs fecret con- 
nections muft be produced by this cuftom of be- 
ing alone amidit fuch a number of men. In- 
deed the world 1s pretty well convinced of 1t, 
fince expertence has proved the abfurdity of that 
maxim, That temptations are deftroyed by being 
multiplied fo that they do not defend this fa- 
fhion for its decency, but becaufe 1t 1s moft a- 
greeable , which by-the-bye, I do not believe, 
For how can any love exift where modefty is 
held in denfion? And what pleafure can there 
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be m a life which is at once deprived both of 
love and decency? But as the greateft evil which 
thefe flaves to difipation have to fear, 1s the waft 
of entertainment, the ladies are folicitous for a- 
mufei.ent rather than love; gallantry and at- 
tendance 1s all they require , and provided their 
danglers are afliduous, they are very indifferent 
about the violence or fincerity of their paffion. 
The words Jove and Jover are entirely banithed 
even from the moft private intercourfe of the 
fexes, and are funk into oblivion with the darts 
and flames of ancicnt romance. 

{t would feem as if the whole order of natural 
fenfations were here reverfed. A girl 1s to have 
no feelings, paflions, or-attachments ; that pri- 
vilege is refervcd for the marned women, and 
excludes no paramour except their hufbands, 
The mother had better have twenty lovers, than 
her daughter one Adultery is confidered as no 
crime, and conveys no indecency in the idea. 
their romances, which are umiverfally read for 
inftruction, are fuJl of it; and there appears no- 
thing fhecking in 1ts confequences, provided the 
lovers do not render themfelves contemptible by 
their fidelity O Julia! there are many wo- 
men 1n this city who have defiled their marrt- 
age-bed a hundred times, yet would prefume, 
with the voice of impunity, to flander an union 
like ours, that 1s yet unfullied with infidehty, 

One would be apt to imagine, that m Paris 
marriage 1s a different inftitution from what it 
is in other parts of the world they call 1t a fa- 
cramert, and yet 1t has not half the power of a 
common contract It appears to be nothing 
more than a private agreement between two 
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perfons to live together, to bear the fame name, 
and acknowledge the fame children , but who, 
in other refpects, have no authority one over the 
other. If a hufband here fhould pretend to be 
offended with the ill condu& of his wife, he 
would be as generally defpifed, as if, in our 
country, he was to take no notice of her fean- . 
dalous behaviour Nor are the ladies on then 
parts lefs indulgent to their hufbands; for I have 
not yet heard of an inftance of their being pu- 
nifhed for having rmutated the infidelity of their 
wives. In fhort, what better effect c.n be ex- 
pected from an union im which then hearts were 
never confulted * thofe who only marry fortune 
or title feem to be under no perfonal obligation. 
Even love itfelf has loft its privilege, and is 
no lefs degenerated then marmage As man 
and wife may be looked upon 2s a batchelor and 
a maid, who live together for the fake of enjoy- 
mg more liberty; fo are lovers a kind of people, 
who, with great indifference, meet for amule- 
ment, through cuftom, or out of vanity. The 
heart has nothing to do 11 thefe attachments , 
nothing more than certain exteinal convenien- 
ces are ever confulted . it 1s, 1n fhort, to know 
each other, to dine together, now and then to 
exchange a few words, or, if poflible, even lefs 
than this. An affair of gallantry lafts but a ht- 
tle longer than a vifit, and confifts chiefly in a 
few genteel converfations, and three or four 
pretty letters, filled with defcriptions, maxims, 
philofophy, and wit. As to experimental phi- 
lofophy, it does not require fo much myttery 
they have wifely difcovered the folly of letting 
{ip any opportunity of gratification whether it 
ie hap- 
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happens to be the lover or any other man, a man 
isa many and why fhould a Jady be more feru- 
pulous of being guilty of an infidelity to her lo- 
ver than to her hufband? After a certain age they 
may all be confidered as the fame hind of pup- 
pets, made up by the fame fafhion-monger, and 
confequently the firft that comes-to hand 1s al- 
ways the beft. 

As I hnow nothing of all this from experience, 
¥ can relate only what I have heard , and indeed, 
the reprefentation 1s fo very extraordinary, that 
T have been able to form but an imperfect idea 
of the matter. That which I chiefly compre- 
bend 1s, that the lady’s gallant 1s generally re- 
garded as one of the family ; that if fhe happens 
to be diffatished with him, he 1s difmiffed, or 
if he meets with a fervice more to his inclina- 
tion or advantage, he takes his leave, and fhe 
engages 2 frefh one. There are, I am told, 
fome ladies fo capricious as even to take up with 
their own hufbands for a while, confidering 
them at leaf as a kind of male creature. This 
whim, however, fe‘dom Jafts long and when 
it 1s paft, the good man 1s entirely difcarded, 
and fhe takes another, or, if he fhould happen 
to be obftinate, why then the takes another and 
keeps them both 

But I could not help afking the perfon who 
gave me this ftrange account, how it was pof- 
fible, after this, to live among thefe difcarded 
lovers? Live among them, fays he, why, they 
are entire ftrangers to her ever after; and if 
they fhould, by chance, take it mto their heads 
to renew their amours, they would have to be- 
gin anew, and would hardly be able to recol- 
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Je€t that they had ever been acquainted. I un- 
derftand you, faid 1, but I have fome diffculty 
in reconciling thefe extravagancies. I cannot 
conceive, how it 1s pofible, atte: fuch a tender 
union, to fee each other with indifference, how 
the heart can avoid palpitation, even at the 
name of a perfon once beloved, why they do 
not tremble when they meet You make me 
laugh, fays he, with your tremblings, and fo you 
would have our ladies continually fainting away. 

Supprefs a part of this caricature repre.-nta- 
tion, ‘place my Julia in oppofition to the rett, 
and remember the fincerity of my heart I have 
nothing more to add 

It muft be confefled, however, that many of 
thefe difagreeable impreflions are etticed by cu- 
flom Though the dark fide of their character 
may firft catch our attention, it 1s no reafon why 
we fhould be blind to thar amiable qualities 
The charms of their underftanding and good 
humour are no {mall addition to thei perional 
accomplifhments. Our firft 1epugnince over- 
come, frequently generates a contrary fentument. 
It 1s not juit to take the picture only in its wort ° 
point of view 

The firft inconvemency of great cities is, that 
mankind are generally difguifed, and that in fo- 
ciety they appear different ftom what they really 
are ‘This 1s particularly thue m Paris with re- 
gard to the ladies, who derive from the obferva- 
tion of others the only exftence about which 
they are folicitous When you meet a lady in 
public, imiead of feeing a Panfian, as you ima- 
gine, you behold only a phantom of the fafhion 
her flature, dimenfion, gait, fhape, neck, co- 
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Jour, air, look, language, manners, every thing 
in fhort 1s afflumed, fo that, if you were to fee 
her in her natural ftate, you would not know 
her to be the fame creature. But this univerfal 
ma{k 1s by no means to her advantage, for na- 
ture’s fubftitutes are ever inferior to herfelf. Be- 
fides, it 1s almoft impofMible to conceal her en- 
tirely; in {pite of us, fhe will now and then dif- 
cover herfelf, and in ferzing her with deaterity 
confifts the true art of obfervation This is in- 
deed no difficult matter, in converfing with the 
women of this country, for, if you také them 
off their grand theatre of reprefentation, and con- 
fider them attentively, you will fee them asthey 
really are, and it 1s then pofhible that your aver- 
fion may be changed into efteem and friendfhip. 

I had an opportunity of verifying this remark 
laft week, on a party of pleafure, to which, a- 
long with fome other firangers, I was, abruptly 
enough, invited by a company of ladies, proba- 
bly with a defign to laugh at us without con- 
{traint or interruption. ‘The firft day the pro- 
ject fucceeded to their wifh. they immediately 
began to dart their wit and ple&fantry in fhow- 
ers, but as their arrows were not retorted, their 
quivers were foon empty. They then behaved 
with great decency, and finding themfelves un- 
able to bring us to therr {tyle, they were obliged 
to conform to ours. J know not whether they 
were pleafed with the change, but am fure it 
was very agreeable to me; for I foon found that 
I ftood a better chance to profit by the converfa- 
tion of thefe females, than from the generality 
of men ‘Their wit now fo greatly adorned their 
uatural good fenfe, that changing my ae 
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of the fex, I could not help lamenting, that fo 
many amiable women fhould want reafon, only 
becaufe it 1s their humour to rejectit I per- 
ceived alfo that their natural graces began infen- 
fibly to efface the artificial airs of the city~ for, 
without defign, our manner is generally tnflu- 
enced by the nature of our difcourfe, and it 1s 
impoffible to introduce much coquettifh grimace 
in arational converfation They appeared much 
more handfome after they grew indifferent about 
it, and I pe:ceived, that in order to pleafe, they 
need only not difguife themfelves. Hence, 1 
am apt to conclude, that Paris, the pretended 
feat of tafte, 1s of all places in the world that in 
which there 1s the leaft, fince all their methods 
of pleafing are deftru€tive of real beauty. 

We continued thus together four or five days, 
fatisied with each other, and with ourfelves. 
Inftead of fatirifing Paris and its follies, we for- 
got both Our whole care was to promote the 
happmefs of our little fociety. *We wanted no 
]-natured wit of farcafm to excite our mirth, 
but our laughter, like your coufin’s, was the ef- 
fect of good humour. 

I had yet another reafon to be confirmed in 
my good opinion of thefe females. Frequently, 
in the very midft of our enjoyment, a perfon 
would come in abruptly and whifper the lady of 
the houfe. She left the room, fhut herfelf up 
m hei clofet, and continued writing a confider- 
able time. It was natural to fuppofe, that her 
heart was engaged in this coriefpondence, and 
of this one of the company gave a hint, which, 
however, was rather ill recerved, a proof at 


leaft, that though fhe might poflibly have no lo- 
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vers, fhe was not without friends. But judge 
of my furprife, when I was informed that thefe 
{uppofed Parifian fuitors were no other than the 
unhappy peafants of the parifh, who came in 
their diftrefs to implore the proteét.on of their 
lady; one being unyuftly taxed, another enrol- 
led in the militia, regardlefs of his age and fa- 
mily, a third groaning under a law-fuit with a 
powerful neighbour, a fourth rumed by a ftorm 
of hail, was going to be dragged to prifon. In 
fhort, each had fome petition to make, each 
was patiently heard, and the time we fuppofed 
to be {pent in an amorous correfpondence, was 
employed in writing letters in favour of thefe 
unhappy fufferers. It 1s impoflible to conceive 
how I was aftonifhed to find with what delight, 
and with how Iittle oftentation, this young, this 
gay woman, performed thefe charitable offices. 
Were fhe even an Julia, thought I, the could 
not act otherwife! From that moment I conti- 
nued to regard her with refpect, and all her 
faults vanifhed from my eycs. 

No fooner had my inquiries taken this turn, 
than I began to difcover a thoufand advanta- 
geous particulars in the very women who before 
appeared fo unfupportable. Indeed all ftrangers 
are agreed, that, provided you exclude the fa- 
fhionable topic, there 1s no country in the world 
whofe women have more hnoavledge, talk more 
fenfibly, with more judgment, and are more ca- 
pable of giving advice. If from the Spamifh, Ita- 
han, or German ladies we fhould take the jar- 
gon of gallantry and wit, what would there re- 
main of there converfation? and you, my Julia, 
are not ignorant how it 1s in general with our 
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country-women Butif, witha French woman, 
a man has refolution to give up his pretenfions 
to gallantiy, and to draw her out of that favou- 
rite fortrefs, fhe will then make a virtue of ne- 
cefity, and, arming herfelf with reafon, will 
fight manfully in the open field. With regard 
to their goodnefs of heart, I will not inftance 
their zeal to ferve their friends, for, as with the 
reft of mankind, that may partly proceed from 
felf-love. But though generally they love no- 
body but themfelves, long habit wall fiequently 
produce in them the effets of a fincere friend- 
fhip. Thofe who have conftancy enough to fup- 
port an attachment of ten years, commonly con- 
tinue it to the end of their lives, and they will 
then love their old friends with more tendernefs, 
at leaft with more fidelity than their new lov2rs. 

One common accufation againft the women 
of this country 19, that they do every thing, and 
confequently more evil than good, but it may 
be obferved in then juftification, that in doing 
evil they are ftimulated by the men, and in do- 
ing good are actuated by their own principles. 
This does not in the Jeaft contradi€t what I faid 
before, that the heart has no concern in the 
commerce between the two fexes; for the gal- 
lantry of the French has given to the women an 
univerfal powe1, which {tands in no need of ten- 
dernefs to fupport it. Every thing depends up- 
on the ladies, al] things are done either by them 
or for them: Olympus and Painaffus, glory and 
fortune, are equally under thet: dominion, Books 
have no value, nor authors any efteem, but what 
the ladies are pleafed to allow them. ‘Their de- 
crees are abfolute as well m matters of the ni- 
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ceft judgment as in thofe of the moft trivial tafte 
Poetry, criticifm, hiftory, philofophy, politics, 
are all calculated for the ladies, and even the 
Bible itfelf has lately been metamorphofed into 
a politeromance. In public affairs therr influ- 
ence arifes from their natural afcendency over 
the r hufbands , not becaufe they are their huf- 
bands, but becaufe they are men, and it would 
be monftrous for a man to refufe any thing to a 
Jady, even though the were his wife, 

This authority, however, implies neithe at- 
tachment nor efteem, but merely politencfs and 
compliance with cuftom , for it is as effential to 
French gallantry to defpife the women as to o- 
blige them; and this contempt 1s taken as a 
proof, that a man has feen enough of the world 
to know the fex. Whoever treats them with 
refpect 1s deemed a novice, a knight-errant, one 
who has known women only in romances. They 
judge fo equitably of themfelves, that to honour 
them 1s to forfeit their efteem, fo that the prin- 
c:ple requifite in a man of gallantry 1s fuperla- 
t.1€ impertinence. 

Let the ladies of this country pretend what 
they will, they are, in {pite of themfelves, ex- 
tremely good-natured. Al men who are bur- 
dened with a multplicity of affairs, are difh- 
cult of accefs, and without commiferation ; and 
i Pans, the centre of bufinefs of one of the 
moft confiderable nations in Europe, the men 
of confequence are particulirly obdurate _ thofe, 
therefore, who have any thing to afk, naturally 
apply to-the ladies, whofe ears are never fhut 
againft the unhappy they confole and ferse 
them. In the midtt of all their frivolous difh- 
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pation, they do not fcruple to fteal a few mo- 
ments from their pleafures, and devote them to 
acts of benevolence, and though there may be 
fome women mean enough to make an infa- 
mous traffic of their fervices, theie are hundreds, 
on the contrary, who are daily employed m 
charitably afhfting the diftrefled. However, it 
muft be confefled, that they are fometimes fo 
indifcreet, as to ruin an untortunate man they 
happen not te know, in order to ferye their 
own friend. But how 1s it poflible to know e- 
very body in fo extenfive a country * or how 
can more be expected from good nature defti- 
tute of real virtue, whofe fublimeft eflort is not 
fo much to dogood, as to avoid evil? After all, 
it muft be allowed that their inclinations are 
not naturally bad, that they do a great deal 
of good, that they do it from their hearts, 
that they alone preferve the remains of huma- 
nity which is fill to be found in Paris, and 
that without them we fhould fee the men ava- 
ricious and infatiable, like wolves devouring cach 
other. 

I fhould not have known any thing of all 
this, had I not confulted therr comedics and 
romances, whofe authors are, perhaps, too apt 
to ftumble upon thofe fosbles from which they 
themfelves are not exempt, 1ather than the vir- 
tues they happen notto poffefs, who, inftead of 
encouraging their readers by prarfing their real 
virtues, amufe themfclves with painting imagi~ 
nary characters too perfect for imitation. Ro- 
mances are perhaps the [oft means of imftruc- 
tion than remains toa corrupt people. It were 
to be wifhed that none were iuffered to pre- 
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pare this medicine but men of honeft princi- 
ples and true fenfilility, authors, whofe wn- 
tings fhould be a picture of their own hearts , 
who, inftead of fixing virtue in the heavens, be- 
yond-the reach of our nature, would, by {mooth- 
ing the way, infenfibly tempt us out of the gulph 
of vice. 

But to return to the Parifian ladies , concern- 
ing whom I do not by any means agree in the 
common opinion. ‘They are unrverfally allow- 
ed to have the moft enchanting addrefs, the 
moft feducing manner; to be the moft refined 
coquets, to poffefs the moft fublime gallantry, 
and the art of pleafing to a fuperlative degree. 
For my part, I think their addrefs fhocking, 
their coquettifh airs d.{gufting, and their man- 
ner extremely immodeft I fhould imagine that 
the heart fhould fhrink back at all their advan- 
ces, and I can never be perfuaded, that they 
can for a fingle moment talk of love, without 
fhewing themfelves incapable of exther feeling or 
infpiring it. 

On the other hand, we find them reprefented 
as frivolous, artful, falfe, thoughtful, mcon- 
ftant, talking well, but without refleion or 
fentiment, and evaporating all their merit in 
idle chit-chat But to me all this appears to be 
as external .as their rovge or their hoop-petti- 
costs . There are a kind of fafhionable vices 
which are fuppofed neceflary at Paris, but which 
are not incompatible with fenfe, reafon, huma- 
nity, and good nature. Thefe ladies are, -in 
many cafes, more difcreet, and Jefs given to 
tattling than thofe of any other country. They 
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have a ftronger effe¢t upon their judgment. 
In fhort, if 1 difke them for having disfigu- 
red the proper characteriftics of their fex, I e- 
fteem them for thofe virtues in which they re- 
femble us, and, my opimon 1s, that they are 
better calculated to be men of merit, than ami- 
able women 

To-conclude If Juha had never exifted, if 
my heart had been capable of any other attach- 
ment than that for which 1t was created, I fhould 
never have taken a wife or muftrefs in Pans, 
but fhould gladly have chofen a frend, and {uch a 
treafure might poffibly have confoled me for the 
want of the others *. 


LE To PER hbAxk awn, 
Jo JuLia. 


Gince your letter was received, I have been 

daily with Mr Silvefter, to fee after the 
{mall packet: but my :mpatience has been feven 
times difappointed At length, however, on 
the eighth time of going, I received it, and 
no fooner did I get it into my hands, than, 
without ftaying to pay the poftage, even with- 
out afking what it came to, or {peaking a word 
to any body, Iran with it out of doors, and, 
as if I had been out of my fenfes, pafled by the 


door of my lodgings, though it ftood open be- 
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* I fhall not give my opinion of this letter, but I doube 
much, whether a jud ‘nent which fo hberally allows them the 
qualitics they defpiic, and demes them thofe which they va- 
lne, wall be pleafing to the lrench ladies 
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fore me, and traverfed a number of ftreet 
tuat J] knew nothing of, till an about half an 
hour 1 found myfelf at the farther end of Pa 
mis I was then obliged to take a hachne 
coach in order to get the more fpeedily hom, 
which is the firft time I have made ufe of thot 
conveniences ina morning , indeed it 1s with, 
regret T ufe them even in an afternoon, to pyy 
fome diftant vifits , for my legs are good, and 
I flculd be forry that any improvement in my 
circuinftances fhould mahe me neglect the ule ot 
them. 

I was a good deal perplexed however, 1n the 
coach, as you had Jud your injuntions on me 
to open the packet no where but at home Be 
fides, Lwas unwilling to be fubye€t to any in 
1aterruption while I was indulging myfelf in 
that eaquifite fatisfa€tion I find in every thing 
that comes from you. I held it therefore with 
an impatience and curiofity which I could 
fearce contam, endeavouring to difcover its 
contents through the covers, by prefling it e 
»2ry way with my hands, from the contimual 
motions of which you would have thought the 
; chet contamed fire, and burned the ends of 
my fingers. Not but that from its fize, 
weight, and the contents of your former let- 
ter, I had fome fufpicion; but then, how 
could I conceive you to have found either 
the opportunity or the artift? But what I thea 
could not conceive, 1s one of the miracles of 
almighty love the nore it furpaffis my con- 
ception, the more it enchants my heart , and 
one cf the greateft pleafures .t gives me arilcs 
from its myflery. 
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Arrived at length at my lodgings, [I fiew to 
my chamber, locked the door, threw myfelf out 
of breath into a chair, and with a trembling 
hand broke open the feal. Itwas then, Juha, | 
felt the firft effect of this powerful talifman Lhe 
palpitations of my heart increafed at every paper 
T unfolded, tll coming to the lit, I was torced 
to ftop and take breath amoment before T could 
open it. It 19 open my fuggcltions are 
true, —— it is fo tis the port: ut of Ju- 
hia O, my love! your divine image 1 
before me! I gaze with rapture on youn charms! 
my lips, my heart, pay them the firft homage, 
my knees bend Agun my cyes are reyith- 
ed with your heavenly bequtics How imme- 
diate, how powerful, is their magical effect! 
No, Julia, 1t requires not, as you pretend, a 
quarter of an hour to make itfelt peiceived, a 
minute, an inftint fufhces, to draw from my 
bresft a thoufand ardent fighs, and to iecal, 
with thy image, the remembrance of my pitt 
hippinefs. Ab! why mutt the rapture of ha- 
ving fuch a treafure in pofieflion be allayed with 
fo much bitteinefs ? how lively a the reprefen- 
t'tion it gives me of days that are no mole? 
In gazing on the portrait, I think I again fee 
my very Julia, and enjoy in imogination thofe 
detightful moments, whofe 1emcnibrance ferves 
now to embitter my life, and which heaven in 
its anger beftowed on me only to take them a- 
way Alas! the next inftant undece:ses me 
the pangs of abfence throb with inereafed 1,0- 
lence, after the agreeable delufion whieh ful- 
pended them 1s yantfhed, and I am tn the ftate 
of thof. mnerable wretches, whole tortuies cre - 
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remitted only to render them the more ciuel 
Heavens! what flames have not my eager eyes 
darted on this unexpected obje€&t? how has the 
fight of it rouzed in me thofe impetuous emo- 
t.ons, which your prefence ufed to produce! O, 
my Julia! were st poflible for this talifman to 
tranimit to your fenfes the phrenzy and illufion 
of mine But why 1s it not poflible? why 
may not thofeimpreflions, which the mind darts 
forth with fuch rapidity, reach as far as Julia’ 
Ah, my charming friend! wherever you are, 
or however employed, at the time I am witt- 
ing, at the time your portrait receives the fame 
homage I pay to the real object of my adora- 
i10n, do you not perceive your charming face 
budeved with the tears of love and forrow?’ do 
you not feel the ardour of a lover’s hifles on 
your lips, your cheeks, your breaft? do you not 
glow all over with the flame imparted from my 
burning lips? Ha! what is that ? —— 
iomebody knochs —— I will hide my trea- 
fuie an impertinent breaks in upon me 
—accurfed be the cruel intruder, for interrup- 
ting me in tranfports fo delightful'—may he 
never be capable of love, — or may he be 
doomed like me to pine in abfence! 


PSEA ME, 
To Mrs Onze. 


U is to you, dear coufin, I am to give an ac- 
count of the French opera’ for although 
you have not mentioned it 1m your own letters, 
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and Julia has kept your jecret, I am not 1 a 
lofs to whom to attribute that piece of curtohty 
I have been once at the opera to fatisfy my- 
felf, and twice to oblige you, but am in hopes 
this letter will be my excufe for gomg no 
more. Ifyou command me, indeed J can bear 
it again; I can fuffer, I can fleep there for your 
fer vice , but to remain awake and attentive 1s to 
me an abfolute impoflibility. 

Before I tell you what I think of this famous 
theatre, I will give you an account of what 1s 
faid of it here, the opinion of the connoifleurs 
may perhaps rectify mine, where J happen to 
be miftaken. 

The French opera paffes at Paris for the moft 
pompous, the moft delightful, the moft won- 
derful entertainment that was ever produced by 
the human genius. Iris fard to be the moft fu- 
perb monument of the magnificence of Lou- 
is RIV. In faét, every one 1s not fo much at 
liberty, as you imagine, to give his opinion on 
fo grave a fubjeét. Every thing may be made 
a point of difpute here, except mufic and the 
opera, but with refpect to thefe, it may be dan- 
gerous not to diflemble one’s thoughts, as the 
French mufic 1s fupported by an inquifition no 
lefs arbitrary than fevere. Indeed, the firft lef- 
fon which ftrangers are taught, 1s, that foreign- 
ers univerfally allow thar nothing in the whole 
world ts fo fine as the opera at Pais. The truth 
is, difcreet people are flent upon this topic, be- 
caufe they dare not laugh except among them- 
felves. - 

It muft be allowed, however, that they re- 
piefent at the opera, at a vaft expence, net only 
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all the marvellous thirgs in nature, but many 
others {till more wonderful which nature never 
produced. Surely Mr Pope meant this theatre, 
by that where he faid one might fee gods, de- 
vils, monfters, kings, fhepherds, and farries, all 
mixed together in one fcene of confufion. 

This affemblage, fo magnificent and well- 
conducted, 1s regarded by the fpectators as if all 
the things and charatters exhibited were real, 
On feeing the reprefentation of a heathen tem- 
ple, they are feized with a profound reverence , 
and, 1f the goddefs be tolerably pretty, half the 
men in the pit are immediately pagans. Here 
the audience ts not fo nice as at the French co- 
medy. Thofe very fpectators, who could not 
there confider the playes as the charaCter he re- 
prefented, cannot at the opera confider him any 
oiherwife. It feems as if they were fhocked at 
# rational deception, and could give into no- 
thing but what was grofsly abfurd, or perhaps 
they can more eafily conceive players to be gods 
than heroes. Jupiter being of another nature, 
people may think of him as they pleafe; but 
Cato was a man, and how few men are there, 
who, to judge from themfelves, have any rca- 
fon to think fuch a man as Cato ever exificd 

This opera, therefore, 1s not compofed, as in 
other places, of a company of mercenaries, hi- 
ried to furnifh out an entertainment for the pu- 
bhic. It is true, they are paid by the public, 
and it 1 their bufinefs to attend the opera but 
the nature of it 1s quite changed by its beco- 
ming a royal academy of mufic, a fort of fove- 
reign tribunal that judges without appeal in its 
own caufe, and 3s not very remarhable oe ju- 
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ftice and integrity. ‘Thus you fee, how much 
in fome countries the eflence of things hangs on 
mere words, and how a refpectable title may do 
honout to that which leaft deferves it. 

‘The members of this iluftrious academy are 
not degraded by their profeflion in revenge, 
however, they are excommunicated, whuch 1s 
directly contrary to the cuftom of all other coun- 
tries. but, perhaps, having had iheir choice, 
they had rather live honourably and be damned, 
than, as pleberans, go vulgarly to heaven. 1 
have feen a modern chevalicr on the French 
theatre, as proud of the profeflion of a player, 
as the unfortunate Laberius was formerly mor- 
tified at it, although the latter was forced into 
it by the commands of Cefar, and recited only 
his own works *. But then the degraded an- 
cient could not afterwards take his place in the 
circus among the Roman knights , whilft the 


mo- 


* Obliged by the tyrant to appear on the ftage, he lement- 
ed his difgrace, in fome very affecting verfes, which juftly 
utitated every honeft mind aganft Cafar After having hved, 
fud he, fixty years with honour, I left my houfe this mornng, a 
Roman kurght, but foell return to tt this eventag anu famous frage- 
player Alas' I have hued a day too long O fortune! if at 
was my lot to be thus ance difgraced, why did you not force me hi- 
ther while youth and vigow bad left me at leaft an agreeable per- 
jon but now, what a wretched objet? do I prefe st to the ufults of 
the people of Rome? a feeble vowe, a-veak body, a merc corpfe, 
an anmated fheleton, which bas nothing left of we but my name 
‘Lhe enure prologue which he fpoke on this occafion, the 1n- 
juftice done him by Cefer, who was piqued at the noble frees 
dom with which he avenged huis offended honom, the afrort 
he received at the circus, the meannefs of Cicero in upbraid- 
ing him, with the ingenious and fatyrical reply of Laberius, 
arc all preferved by Aulus Gellius, and compof, in my opt- 


am the moft curious and interefting piece in his whole cols 
ection 
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modern one found his every day at the French 
comedy, among the firft nobility im the king- 
dom And I will venture to fay, never did they 
talk at Rome with fo much refpe& of the ma- 
jefty of the Roman people, as they do at Pans 
of the mayefty of the opera. 

This 1s what I have gathered, chiefly from 
converfation, concerning this {plendid enter- 
tarnment, I will now relate to you what I have 
feen of it myfelf. 

Figure to yourfelf the infide of a large box, 
about fifteen feet wide, and long in proportion 
this box 1s the ftage; on each fide are placed 
fkreens, at different diftances, on which the ob- 
jects of the {cene are coarfely painted Beyond 
this 1s a great curtain, bedaubed 1m the fame 
manner , which extends from one fide to the o- 
ther, and 1s generally cut through, to reprefent 
caves in the earth, ard openings in the hevvens, 
as the perfpective requires So that, if any 
perfon, in walking behind the fcenes, fhould 
happen to brufh againft the curtain, he might 
caufe an earthquake fo violent as to fhake 
our fides with laughing The fktes are repre- 
fented by a parcel of bluifh rags, hung up with 
lines and poles, like wet Jinen at the wafher- 
woman’s. The fun, for he 1s reprefented here 
fometimes, 1s a large candlein alantern The 
chariots of the gods and goddefles are made of 
four bits of wood, naled together in the form 
of a fquare, and fufpended by a ftrong cord, 
hike a fwing acrofs the middle 1s faftened a 
board, on which the deity fits a-ftraddle , and 
sn the front of it hangs a piece of coarfe canvafs, 
bedaubed with paint, to reprefent the ae 
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that attend on this magnificent car. The bot- 
tom of this machine 1s illuminated by two or. 
three ftinking, unfnuffed candles, which, as of- 
ten as the celeftial perfonage bufiles about and 
fhakes his fwing, fmoke ‘him delicioufly with 
incenfe worthy fuch a divinity. 

As thefe chariots are the moft confiderable 
machines of the opera, you may judge by them 
ot the reft A tronbled fea 1s made of long 
rollers covered with canvais or blue paper, laid 
parallel, and turned by the dirty undei {trappers 
of the theatre. ‘Their thunder 1s a heavy cart, 
which rumbles over the floor, and 1s not the 
leaft affecting inftrument of their agreeable mu- 
fic. The flathes of lightning are made by 
throwing pinches of powdered rofin into the 
flame of a link; and the falling thunderbolt 1s a 
cracker at the end of a {fquib. 

The ftage 1s furnifhed with little fquare trap- 
doors , which, opening on occafion, give no- 
tice that the infernal demons are coming out of 
the cellar. And when they are to be carned up. 
into the air, they fubftitute dexteroufly m their 
room little devils of brown canvafs ftuffed with 
{traw, or fometimes real chimney-fweepers, that 
are drawn up by ropes, and mde triumphant 
through the air ull they majeftically enter the 
clouds, and are loft among the dirty rags I men- 
tioned. But what 13 really tragical is, that 
when the tackle 1s not well managed, or the 
ropes happen to breah, down come infernal {pi- 
rits and immortal gods together, and break their 
limbs and fometimes then necks. To all this I 
thall add their montters , which certainly make 
fome fcenes very pathetic, fuch as thuir dragons, 

lizards, 
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hizards, tortoifes, crocodiles, and great toads, 
all which ftalk ot crawl about the ftage with a 
threatning air, and put one in mind of the temp- 
tation of St Anthony, every one of thefe figures 
berng animated by a Jooby of a Savoyard, that 
has not even fenfe enough to play the brute. 

‘hus you fee, coufin, in what confifts, in a 
great degree, the fplendid furniture of the ope- 
ra, at leaft, thus much I could obferve from che 
pit, with the help of my glafs, for you mutt 
not imagine thefe expedients are much hid, or 
produce any great illufion . I only tell you here 
what I faw, and what every other unprejudifed 
fpectator might have feen as well as myfelf. I 
was told, neverthelefs, that a prodigious quan- 
tity of machinery 1s employed to effect all thefe 
motions, and was feveral times offered a fight 
of it, but I was never cur.:ous to fee in what 
manner extraordinary efforts were made to pro- 
duce mfignificant cflects. 

The number of people engaged in the fervice 
of the opera 1s inconceivable ‘The orcheitra 
and chorus together confift of near an hundred 
perfons « there 1s a multitude of dancers, every 
part being doubly and trebly' fupplhed *, that 1s 
to fay, there 1s always one or two inferior actors 
ready to take the place of the principal, and who 
are paid for doing nothing, till the piincipal is 
pleafed to do nothing in his turn, which is fel- 
dom long of happening After a .ew reprefen- 
tations, the chiet actors, who are perfonages of 

great 
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no. “ufern, and thus the entertainment is fubject to icts 6s 
rence + would coft too much to be thus ill-ferved 
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great confequence, honour the public no more 
with their prefence m that piece, but give up 
their parts to their fubfiitutes, or to the fubfti- 
tutes of thofe fubftiutes. They recene always 
the fame money at the door, but the fpectator 
does not always meet with the fame entertain- 
ment Every one takes a ticket, as he does in 
the lottery, without knowing what will be his 
prize, and, be what it will, no body dares 
complain , for you are to know, that the ho- 
nourable members of this academy owe no man- 
ner of refpeét to the public, it 1s the public 
which owes refpect to them. 

Iwill fay nothing to you of their mufic, 
you are acquaimted with it already But you 
can have no idea of the frightful cries and hide- 
ous bellowings with which the theatre refounds 
dunng thereprefentation The aétreffes, throw- 
ing themfelves into convulfions as it were, rend 
their lungs with fqueaking in the mean me, 
with then fifts clenched againft their ftomachs, 
their heads thrown back, their faces red, their 
ves iwelled, and their breafts heaving, one 
hnows not which 1s moft difagreeably aftected, 
the eye or the ear Their actions make thofe 
fuffer as much who fee them, as their finging 
does thofe who hear them, and what 1s ancon- 
ceivable is, that thefe howlings are almoft the 
only thing the audience applaud — By the clap- 
ping of their hands, one would imagine them a 
parcel of deaf people, delighted to be able to 
hear the voice now and then ftrained to the 
higheft pitch , and that they ftrove to encourage 
the actors to redouble their efforts. For my 
party 1 am perfuaded that they applaud the 
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{queaking of an actrefs at the opera, foi the 
fame reafon as they do the tricks of a tumbler 
or pofture-mafter at the fair it 1s difpleafing 
and painful to fee them; one 1s uneafy while 
they laft; but we are fo glad to fee all pafs of 
without any accident, that we willingly give 
them applaufe. 

Think how well this manner of finging is a- 
dapted to exprefs all the foft and tender writings 
of Quinault. Imagine the mufes, loves, and 
graces, imagine Venus herfelf, exprefling her 
fentrments m this delicate manner, and judge 
of the effects. As to their devils, let us leave 
their mufic to fomething infernal enough to fut 
it as alfo that of their magicians, conyurers, 
and witches; all which, however, meet with 
the greateft applaufe at the French opera. 

To thefe ravifhing founds, as harmonious as 
fweet, we may very defervedly join thofe of the 
orcheftra. Conceive to yourfelf a continual 
clathing of jarring inftruments, attended with 
the drawling and perpetual groans of the bafe, 
a nore the moft doleful and infupportable that 
I ever heard in my life. and which I could ne- 
ver bear half an hour together without getting 
a violent head-ach. All this forms a fpecies of 
pfalmody, which has commonly neither time 
nortune But when, by accident, they hit on 
an air a little lively, the feet of the audience are 
immediately in motion, and the whole houfe 
thunders with their clattering. ‘The pit in par-. 
trcular, with much pains and a great noife, al- 
Ways imitate a certain performer in the oiche- 
jira *. Delghted to perceive for a moment 
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that cadence which they fo feldom feel, they 
(train their ears, voice, hands, feet, and in fhort 
their whole body, to keep that trme which 1s 
every moment ready to efcape them. Inftead of 
this, the Italians and Germans, who are more 
eafily affected with the meafures of therr mufic, 
purfue them without any effort, end have never 
any occafion to beat trme at Jeaft, Regianino 
has often told me, that, at the opera in Italy, 
where the mufic 1s fo afte€ing and hvely, you 
will never fee, or hear, in the orcheftra cr a- 
mong the {pectators, the leaft motion of eithei 
hands or feet But in this country every thing 
evinces the dullnefs of their mufical organs 

their voices are harfh and unpleafing, their 
tones affected and drawhing, and their tranfi- 
tions hard and diffonant~ there 19 no cadence 
nor melody in their fongs , their martial inftru- 
ments, the fifes of the mnfantry, the trumpets of 
the cavalry, their hoins, their hautbovs, the 
ballad-fingers in the {treets, and the fidlcrs in 
ther public-honfes, have all fomething fo hoy - 
ribly grating as to fhock the moft indelicate eer * 

All talents are not beftowed on the fame men, 
and the French in general are of all the pespe 
in Hurope thofe who have the leaft aptitude tor 
mulfic Lod B pretends, that the Lnghin 
have as little but the difference 1s, that they 
hnow it, and cere nothing about the miter, 
wheicas the French give up a thoufand yall me- 


tenfions, aad will dubnat to be cenfured in any 
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other point whatever, fooner than admit they 
are not the fuft muficrans-in the world There 
are even people at Paris who look upon the cul- 
tivation of mufic as the concern of the fate, 
perhaps becaufe the improvement of Timo- 
theus’s lyre was fo at Sparta. However this be, 
the opera here may, for ought I know, bea good 
pohtical inftitution, in that it pleafes perfons ot 
tafte no better. Butto return to my defeription 
The dallets, which are the moft brillant parts 
of the opera, confidered of themfelves, afford a 
plealing entertainment, as they are magnificent 
and truly theatrical, but, as they enter into the 
compohiion of the piece, it 1s in that light we 
nuff confider them You remember the cperas 
of Quinault , you know in what manner the 
diverfions are there introduced , it 1s much the 
fame, or rather worfe, with his fucceflors. In 
every act, the ection of the piece 1s ftopt fhort, 
yuft at the moft mrerefting period, by an inter- 
lude, which 1s reprefented before the actors, 
who are feated on the ftage, while the audience 
in the pit are kcpt ftanding. From thefe inter- 
ruptions it frequently happens, that the charac- 
tec of the piece are quite forgotten, and always 
that the fpectators are kept looking at actors, 
tnat are looking at fomething clfe The frfhion 
of thefe interluaes 1s very imple. If the prince 
is in a good humour, it partakes of the gasety of 
his difpohition, and 1s a dance, 1f he 1s difplea- 
fed, 1t 18 contrived in order to biing him to 
t2mper again, and it 1s a dance J hnow not 
whether itbe the fefhion at court to make a ball 
for the entertainment of the king when he is 
cut cf humour; but this I anow, with refpect 
to 
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to our opera kings, that one cannot fufhcently 
admire their ftoicat fimnefs and plnlofophy, m 
fitting fo tlanquil to fee comic danccs and it~ 
tend to fongs, while the fate of their kingdoms, 
crowns, and lives, 1s fometimes dete: mined be- 
hind the fcenes But they have befides many 
other occafions for the introduction of dances, 
the moft ferious actions of human life ate here 
performed ina dance ‘The paifons dance, the 
foldiers dance, the gods dance, the devils dance, 
the mourners dince at their funerals, and in 
fhort ail then charactcis dince upon all occa- 
fons 
Daneing 1s thus the fourth of the fine art. ¢m- 
ployed in the conitnution of tue ]yiic diama, 
the other three ale arte of imitation = And whet 
1s imitated in dancing? nothiaz. It 1s there- 
are toreren to tne purpofe, for what buwincis 1 
there for minucts or rgadoons ina tr gedy? Nas, 
I wiil venture to fay, daaciag would be cquilly 
abfurd in fuch coiapofitions, cven though iom2- 
thing wis imitated by it tor of all the dramatic 
unities, the moft mndifpenfible 1. that of language 
or e\prcflion, and an opera made up partly of 
tinging, partly of dancmg, 1s even more ridica- 
Jous than thatim which they fing hal: French 
half Iralran 
Not content to mtro luce dancing as an efen- 
til part of the compofiuion, they cven attempt 
to mike it the principal, having operis, which 
they call dadlets, and which fo badly anfwer 
ther title, that dancing is no lefs out of cha- 
racter in them than in all the reft. Moil of 
thede ballets confi{t of as many different fubycdcts 
as acts, and thefe fudjects aie connecled toge- 
1 thet 
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ther by certain metaphyfical relations, of which 
tic secticor would never form the leatt fufpici- 
un or conjecture, if the author did not care to 
~eorife him of tim the prologue The feafons, 
‘= £, fentes, elements, are the fubyeéts of a 
dence, but I fhould be glad to know what pro- 
port) there is im all this, or what tdeas can b 
this means be conveyed to the mind of the {pec- 
tator’ Some of them again are purely allegori- 
cv', as the carmval, the folly, and are the moft 
rutolerable of all, becaufe with a good deal of 
wit and finefle, they contain nether fentiment, 
cefciipiion, plot, bufirefa, nor aay thing thit 
ei erther mtereft the audience, fet off the mu- 
fc to advartaze, flatter the paflions, or heighten 
p2.bviior Inthese pretended ballets, the ac- 
t > ci the piece 1s performed in finging, the 
cocers continually finding occafion to break in 
uro1 the fingers, though without meaning or 
mere. The refuit of allthis, however, 15, that 
thete bats Leing Jefs intcrefting than their 
iy recves, thcfe mterruptions are litthe remarked. 
‘Yeese th2 picce itfelf more affecting, the fpec- 
--ro- wo. la be more offended, but the ane de- 
rect {crvey to hide the other, and, in order to 
crent the fpectators being tired with the dan- 
iz. the authors artfully contrive it fo that the 
sce itfelf may the mere heartily tire them. 

i bts would Jead me infenfibly to make fome 
inquires into the true compofition of the lyre 
cram, burt thefe would be too prolix to be com- 
nriied in this Ictter, I have therefore written a 
att. diflatet.on on that fubye@, which you will 
P.1,idofed, and may communicate to Regra- 
ra, I fhall caly adi, with refpect to the 
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French opera, that the greatefl fault I ob{irved 
init 13a falfe tafte for magnificence, whence 
they attempt to reprefent the marvellous, which, 
being only the object of imagination, 1s imtro- 
duced with as much propriety in an epic poem, 
as it 1s ridiculoufly attempted on the ftage 1 
fhould hardly have believed, had not I feen 11, 
that there could be found artifts weak cnough to 
attempt an imitation of the chariot of the fun, 
or {peCtator fo childifh as to goto feeit Bru- 
yere could not conceive how fo fine a fight as 
the opera could be tirefome For my part, who 
am no Bruyere, I can conceive it verv well, 
and will maintain, that to every man who has 
a true tafte for the fine arts, the french mufic, 
their dancing, and their marvellous fcenery put 
together, compofe the moft trrefome reprefunta- 
tation in the world. After all, perbaps the 
French do not deferve a more perfect entertamn- 
ment, efpecially with refpect to the perform- 
ance not becaufe they want abibt) to judge of 
what 1s good, but becaufe the bad pleafes them 
better. Tor, as they love rather to cenfurc than 
applaud, the pleafure of criticifing compenfatcs 
for every defect, and they had rather laugh 
after they get home, than be pleafed with the 
piece during the reprefentation. 


LL. Gold ede 
Fiom Juria, 


Yy Eos yesy I fee it well the happy Julia 1s 
{till dear to you, ftill enjoys your love, the 
ih 
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fame fire that once fparkled in your eyes, glows 
throughout your laft letter, and kindles all the 
ardour of mine. Yes, my friend, im vain doth 
fortune feparate us, let our hearts prefs forward 
to each other, let us preferve by fuch a commu- 
nication their natural warmth again{t the chil- 
ling coldnefs of abfence and defpair; and let e- 
very thirg that tends to loofen the tres of our af- 
fecuions, ferve only to draw them clofer and 
bind them more fait. 

You will {mie at my fimphicity, when I tell 
you, that fince the receipt of your letter, I have 
experienced fomething of thofe charming effects 
therein mentioned, and that the jeft of the ta- 
himan, although purely my own invention, 18 
turned upon myfelf and become ferious. A 
hundred times a-day am I feized, when alone, 
with a fit of trembling, as 1f you were before 
me. lI imagine you are gazing on my portrait, 
and am feolifh enough to feel, in conceit, the 
imprefficn of thofe kiffes and carefles you beftow 
on. Sweet ilufion! charming effects of fan- 
cy! the laft refource of the unhappy Oh, if 
it be pofible, be to us a pleafing fubftitute for 
reality! you are yet fomething to thofe to whom 
real happrnefs 1s wanting. 

As to the manner in which I obtained the 
portrait, it was indeed the contrivance of love, 
but, believe me, if 1t were that mine could 
woth miracles, 1t would not have nade choice 
ofths Iwill let you mtothefecret We had 
here fome tune ago a miniature painter, on his 
return from Italy he brought letters from Lord 
B——, uvho perhaps, in fending him, had fome 
view to what has happened. Mr Orbe a 
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ced this opportunity to have a portrait of my 
coufin, I was defirous of one alfo. In return, 
fhe and my mother would each have one of me, 
of which the painter at my requeft took fecretly 
afecond copy Without troubling myfelf about 
the original, I chofe of the three that which I 
thought the moft perfect likenefs, with a defign 
to fend it you I made but little feruple, I 
own, of this piece of deceit for, as to the like- 
nefs of the portrait, a little more or lefs can 
make no great difference with my mother and 
coufin, but the homage you might pay to any 
other refemblance than mine, would be a kind 
of infidelity, by fo much the more dangerous, 
as my picture might be handfomei than me, 
and I would not on any account that you fhould 
take a hking to charms which I do not poffefs. 
With refpe& to the drapery, I could have liked 
to have been lefs neghigently dreffed 5 but I was 
not heard, and my father limfelf infited on 
the portrat’s being finifhed as it 1s, except 
the head-drefs However, nothing of the ha- 
bit was taken from my own, the painter having 
dreffed the picture as he thought propei, and 
ornamented imy perfon with the works of his 
own imagination. 
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To JuLia, 


| Must; my dear Julia, ftill talk to you of 
your portrait, no longer, however, in that 
rapturous ftrain which the firit fight of at infpr- 
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ready and with which you yourfelf were fo much 
affected ; but, on the contrary, with the regret 
of a man deceived by falfe hopes, and whom 
nothing can recompenfe for what he has oft 
Your portrait, like yourfelf, 1s both graceful 
and beautiful, 1t1s alfo a tolerable likenefs, and 
1s painted by the hand of a mafter, but to be 
fatisfied with it, I ought never to have known the 
origmal, 

The firft fault I find m it 1s, that 1t refembles 
you, and yet is not yourfelf; that it has your 
likenefs, and 1s infenfible. In vain the painter 
thought to copy your features; where 1s that 
fweetnefs of fentiment that enlivens them, and 
without which, regular’ and beautiful as they 
are, they are nothing’ The aneffible lovelrneds 
of your countenance, my Julia, 1s derived from 
your heart; and what parntyng can imitate that? 
This defect therefore muft be attributed to the 
imperfection of the art, but it 1s the fault of the 
artift not to have been exact in every thing that 
depended on himfelf For inftance, he has 
brought the harr too far forward on the temples, 
«hich gives the forehead a lefs agreeable and 
delicate ar He has alfo forgotten two or three 
little veins, feen through the tranfparent fhin 
in v inding branches of purple, refembling thofe 
of the Ins we once ftood admuing in the gar- 
dens of Clarens ‘The colouring of the cheeks 
1s alfo too near the eyes, and is nor foftened n- 
to that glowing bluth of the roie toward the 
lower part of the face, which diftingurfhes the 
lovely original One would take it for an artif- 
cial 2ougey plaiftered on like the carmine of the 
Trench ladies. Nor is this defect a imal} one, 
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as it makes the eyes appear lefs foft, and the 
looks more bold 

But tell me, what has he done with thofe dim- 
ples wherein the little cupic's lurk at the corners 
of your mouth, and which in my fortuncte 
days I ufed to fiifle with kifles’ He has not gi- 
ven half their beauty to thefe charming lips 
He has not given the mouth that agreeable {c- 
rious turn, which, changing in an initant mato a 
fmile, ravifhes the heart with inconceivable en- 
chantment, with an inftantaneous rapture which 
cannot be exprefled. It is tiue, your portrait 
cannot pafs from the ferioustoaimiue  ‘Thisis, 
alas! the very thing of which I complain. To 
paint all your charms you frould be drawn e- 
very inftant of your life. 

But to pafs over the inyuftice tle pamter has 
done you in overlooking your beauties, he has 
done you more in having omitted your dcfedts. 
He has left out that almoft imperceptible mole 
under your right eye, as well as that on the right 
fide of your neck. He has not—heavens , was 
the man a ftatue! he has forgot the httle 
fear under your iv, he hts made your hair and 
eye-brows of the fame colour, which they are 
not Your eye-brows are more upon the chef- 
nut, and your hair rather of the ath colour. 


Bionda tefta, occht axurri e bruno cigha 


Light hair, blue eyes, and eye-brows Jovel, 
brown. 


He has made the lower part of the face ev- 
actly oval, not obierving the {mall ho low bte- 
tween your cheeks and chin, which males ther 
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out lines lels regular and more agreeable. Thefe 
are the moft palpable defects, but he has omit 
ted feveral others, for which I owe him no good- 
will for I am not only in love with your beau- 
ties, but with Juha herfelf juft as the 1s. If you 
would not be obliged for any charm to the pen- 
cil, T would not have you lofe by it the {malleft 
defect my heart can never be affected by charms 
that ire not your own 
With refpect to the drapery, I fhall take the 
more notice of it, as, whether ina difhabille oi 
otherwrfe, [ have ever feen you dieffed with more 
taite than yuu dic inthe portrait the head-drefs 
15 too Lrge, you will fay itis compofed only 
oi fowers, that is true, but there are too ma- 
ny Do not you 1emember the ball, at which 
you were drefizd hke a country gil, and you 
coufin told me I danced hike a philofophei? you 
had then no other head-drefs than your long 
trefles, turned up and faftened at top with a 
goldcn bodkin, in the manner.of the villagers 
of Berne. No, the fun in all its radiance difplays 
not half that luftre with which you then ftruck 
the eyes and captivated hearts of the behelders, 
and iurely there 1s no one who faw you that da 
that can ever forget you during his whole life. 
It is thus, my Juna, your head ought to have 
been drefied. It 1s yout charming hair that 
fl ou'd adorn your fice, and not thofe ipreading 
ro‘es ‘Tell my coufin, for I difcover her choice 
ena direction, thet the flowers with which fhe 
has taus covered and profaned your trefles, are 
in no better tafte than thoft fhe gathers m 4- 
éovis One m.ghi ovetz90k them, aid they fu ve 
as 
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as an ornament to beauty, but I cannot permit 
them to hide it. 

As to the buft, it is fingular that a lover 
fhould be more nice in this particular than a fa- 
ther; but, to fay the truth, I think you are too 
carelefly drefled ‘The portrait of Juha fhould 
be modeft as herfelt ‘Thefe hidden charms 
fhould be facred to love. You fay the painter 
drew them from his imagination I believe it ; 
indeed, I belive 1t Had he caught the laft 
elimpfe of thie, his eycs would have gazed on 
them for ever, but his hand would not have at- 
tempted to paint them, why was it neceflary 
the rafh artutt fhould form them in imagination * 
‘This was not only an offence agaiit decency, 
but I will maintain it alfo to be want of tafte 
Yes, your countenance 1s too modeft to fupport 
the diforder of your breaft, it 1s plun that one 
of thefe obyets ought to hinder the other from 
being feen* itis the privilege of love alone to 
fee both together, and when its glowing band 
uncovers the chaims that modefly conceals, the 
fwect confufion of your eyes fhews that you for- 
get not that you expofe them 

Such ate the criticifms that a continual atten- 
tron has occafioned me to inake on your por- 
trett im confequence of which I have formed a 
dehgn to alter it, agree~ble to my own ideas 
Ihave communicated ny intentions to an able 
mafter, and from what he has alrcadv donc, I 
hope ioon to fee you more lke yourielf kor 
fear of fpoiling the pictue, however, we try 
our alterations firft on a copy, which I have 
made him take, and we do vot make them im 
the ouginal till we are quite fure of their eflea. 


Although 
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Although I defign but indifferently, my artit 
cannot help admiring the fubtilty of my obfer- 
vations, but he does not know that love, who 
dictates them, 1s a greater mafter than he I 
feem to him alfo fometimes very whimfical he 
tells me J am the firtt lover that ever chofe to 
hide objects which others think cannot be too 
much expofed, and when I anfwer him, it 1s in 
order to have a full view of you that I drefs you 
up with fo much care, he ftares at me aa if he 
thought me a fool, Ah! my Juha, how much 
mere affecting would be your portrait, 1f I could 
but find out the means to difplay in it your mind, 
as well as your face, to paint at once your mo- 
defty and your charms! what would not the 
latter gain by fuch an amendment! at prefent 
thofe only are feen which the painter 1magined, 
and the ravifhed {pectator thinks them fuch as 
they are I know not what fecret enchantment 
is about your perfon, but every thing that touch- 
es you dcems to partake of its wirtue one need 
only perceive the hem of your geiment to re- 
vere the wearer of it One perceives in your 
drefs how the vail of the graccs aftords a cover- 
ing to the model of beauty, and the tafte of your 
modeft apparel difplays to the mind ail thofe 
charms it conceals 


Pe FE SEeRIe 
7o JULIA 
ite 14! OJula! youwhom once! could call 


mine, though now I profane your virtuous 
nance! 
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name! my pen drops from my trembling hand, 
the paper 1s blotted with my tears, I can hard- 
ly trace the farit words of a letter, which ought 
never to be written ; alas! I can neathei fpeak 
nor be filent. Come, thou dear and refpecta- 
bleimage of my love, come, purify and fiiength- 
en a heart depreffed with fhame and torn to pie- 
ces by remorfe Support my refolution that 
fails me, and give my contrition the power to 
avow the involuntary crime which thy abfence 
has led me to commit 

How contemptible will you think me! yet 
cannot you hold me in greater contempt than I 
do myfelf. .Abjet as I may feem in your eyes, 
lam yet a hundred times more fo 1n my own 
for, in reflecting on my own demerits, my great- 
eft mortification 1s to fee, to fee) you fill in m 
heart, in a place henceforward fo little worthy 
of your image, and to think that the remem- 
brance of the trueft pleafures of love could not 
prevent me from falling into a {nare that had no 
lure, from being led into a crime that prefented 
no temptation. 

So excellive 1s my confufion, that I am afraid, 
even in recurring to your clemency, left the per- 
ulal of the hnes in which I confefs my guilt 
fhould offend you. Let your purity and chaflity 
forgive me a recital which fhould have fpa- 
ted your modefty, wee it not the means to 
expiate, mm fome degree, my infidelity. I know 
Tam unworthy of your goodnefg I am vile, 
bafe, and defpicable 3 but I will not be an hypo- 
crite, or deceive you; for Thad rather you fhould 
depnve me of your love, and even hfe itfelf, 


than to impofe on you but for a moment. Left 
Vou. I 2 I I 
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I fhould be tempted, therefore, to feek excufes 
to palliate my crime, which will only render 
me the more criminal, I will confine mylelt to 
an exact relation of what has happened to me, 
a relation that fhall be as fincere as my repent- 
ance, which 1s all I hall fay in my delence. 

I had commenced acquaintance with fome of- 
ficers in the guards, and other young peopl: a- 
mong my countrymen, in whom I found a good 
innate dipofiuon, which I was forry to fee 
{poled by the imitation of I know not what 
felie atrs, which nature never defigned for them 
‘They laughed at mein their turn, tor prefer- 
ving in Pans the fimplicity of our ancient Hel- 
Yetian manners, and, conftrung my maxims 
and behaviour mto an indirect cenfure of theirs, 
relolved to make me a convert to their own 
practices, at all hazards. After feveral attempts 
which did not fucceed, they made another too 
well concerted to fail of fuccefs. Yefterday 
moining they came to me with a propofal to 
go fup with the lady of a certain colonel they 
mentioned, who, from the report, they were 
pleated to fay, of my good fenie, had a great 
defire to be acquainted with me Fool enough 
to gtve into this idle flory, I reprefented to 
them the propriety of firft making her a vifit, 
but they liughed .t mv punctilos, telling me 
the frankn fs of a Swifs did not at all agree with 
fuch formality, and that fo much ceremony 
would only ferse to give her a bad opinion of 
me Ac mine o'clock then in the evening we 
waited on the lady. She came out to receive 
us on the ftur-cife, through an excefs of cusality 
which I had never fen practifed before. Ha- 
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ving entered the apartment, I obferved a fcrvant 
hghting up preces of old wax cindles over the 
chimney, and over all an air of preparation 
which did not at ell pleafe me ‘Lhe miflrcfs of 
the houfe appeared handfome, though 2 little 
pafther prime there were iio feveral other 
women with her much about the fame age, and 
fmila. in figure, ther drefs, which w.3 rich 
enough, had more of finery in it than tofte, 
but I have already obfersed to you thit this 1s 
not a {ure fign by which to judge ot the condi- 
tion of the women of this country 

The firft compliments weie made as ufual, 
cuftom teaching one to cut them fhort, or to 
turn them into pleifantry, before they grow tire- 
fome Something unufual however appeared as 
foon as our converfation became general and f{e- 
rious. I thought the ladies feemed to wear an 
air of reftraint, as 1f fuch difcourfe were not fa- 
mihar to them and now, for the {ft time 
fince J have been at Paris, I faw women at a 
Jois to fupport a rational converfation ‘To find 
an eafy topic, they brought up at length then 
family-affairs, and a> I knew none of them, I 
had lietle {hare in the converfation Never be- 
fore did I hear fo much talk of the colonel, and 
the colonel, which not a little furprifed me, in 
the country where it 1s ufual to diftinguith peo- 
ple rather by then names than by their profef- 
fion, and in which almoft every man of rink in 
the army has fome other title of diftinction be- 
fides 

This adectanon of digrity “oon gave wav to 
2 behaviour more natural co them they begin 
totalh low, and running mifenfibly into an air 
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of indecent familiarity, they laughed and whif 
pered every time they looked at me, while the 
Jady of the houfe afked me the fituation of my 
heart, with a certain boldnefs of manner not 
at all adapted to make a conqueft of it ‘The 
table was fpread, and that freedom which feems 
to make no diftinétion of perfons, but general 
ly puts every one without defign in the proper 
place, fully convinced me what fort of company 
Twas in. But it was too late to iecede put 
ting my confidence therefore in my averfion, | 
determined to apply that evening to obfervation, 
and to empicy in the Rudy of that order of wo- 
men, the only opportunity I ever had, or might 
have. Little, however, was the fruit of my ob 
iervation ‘They were fo infenfible to their pre 
ient fituation, fo void of apprehenfions for thr 
future, and, excepting the tricks of their pro- 
jeflion, fo ftupid in all refpects, that contempt 
icon effaced the pity I firft entertained for them. 
In {peaking even of pleafure itfelf, I faw they 
were meapable of feeling it. ‘They appeared 
rapacious after every thing that could gratity 
their avarice and, excepting what regarded 
their intereft, I heard not a word drop from 
their lips that came from the heart I was afto- 
nifhed to think how men, not abandoned like 
themfelves, could fupport fo difguftful a fociety. 
Tt were, in my opinion, the moft cruel punith- 
ment that could be inflicted, to oblige them to 
heep fuch company. 
We fat a long while at fupper, and the com- 
any at length began to grow noify For wart 
of love, the wine went brifkly round to inflame 
the guefts the difcourfe was not tender but 
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immodeft, and the women ftrove, bv the difor- 
der of their drefs, to excite thofe paflions which 
fhould Lave caufed that diforder. AI! this had 
a very different effect upon me, and all their 
endeavours to feduce me, ferycd only to height- 
en my diftafte Sweet modefty! (fad 1 to my- 
felf,) from whom love draws its fublimeft rap- 
tures, how impotent are female chaims when 
thou halt Jeft them! If the {cx did but hnow 
thy power, what pais would they not take to 
preferve thee inviolate, if mot for the fake cf 
vittue, at leaft for their intereft! But modefty 
1s not to be aflumed. ‘There is not a more ridi- 
culous artifice in the world than that of the 
prude who affects it What a difference, thought 
I, is there between the impudence of thei 
creatures, with their licentious expreilions, and 
thofe trmid and tender looks, thofe converfations 
fo full of modefty, fo delicate, fo fentimental, 
which—but I dare not finifh the fentence, L 
blufh at the comparifon—I reproach myf{clf, as. 
if 1t were criminal, with the delightful remem- 
brance of her who purfues me wherever I go. 
But how fhall I now dare to think of her ?—a- 
las! it is ampoffible to erafe your image from 
my heart, let me then frive to conceal it there. 

The noife, the difcourfe I heard, together 
with the objects that prefented themfelves to my 
view, infenfibly inflamed me, my two neigh- 
bours plied me inceflantly with wine. I found 
my head confufed, and, though I drank all the 
while a good deal of water in my wine, I now 
took more water, and at length determined to 
diink water only. It was then I perceived the 
pretended water fet before me was white wine, 
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and that I had drank it from the firft. I made 
no complaints, as they would only have fubyec- 
ted me to raillery, but gave over drinking en- 
tirely. But it was too late, the mifchief was al- 
ready done, and the intoxicating effects of whrt 
I had already drank foon deprived me of the lit- 
tle fenfe that remained. I was fupiifed, in re 
covering my fenfes, to find myfelf in a retired 
clofet, locked in the embraces of one of thofe 
creatures I had fupped with, and in the fame 
inflant had the mortification to find myfelf as 
criminal as I could poffibly be. 

I have finifhed this hormble relation Would 
to heaven it might never more offend your eyes, 
nor torture my memory! O Juha! from thee | 
wait my doom. Iimplore jour feverity, I me- 
ritit. Whatever be my punifhment, 1t will be 
lefs cruel than the remembrance of my crime. 


TPL eh Rec KOlr 
The ANSWER. 


B E eafy as to the fear of having offended 
me Your letter rather excited my grict 
than my anger. It 1s not me, it 1s yourfelf 
you have offended, by a debauch in which the 
heart had no fhare. I am at this, however, but 
the more afflicted ; for I had much rather you 
should affront Julia than debafe yourfelf; and 
the injury you have done to your own péerion 1s 
that only which I cannot forgive. 
To regard only the fault of which you accufe 
yourfelf you are not fo culpable as you imagine 
as 
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as to that, E.can only reproach you with impru- 
dence But whatI blame you for, 1s of great 
moment, and proceeds from a failing that has 
taken deeper root than you imagine, and which 
it 1s the part of a friend to lay before you. 

Your firft error hes in having taken a wrong 
path, in which the farther you advance the 
more you wil go aftray, and I tremble to fee 
that you are inevitably loft, 1f you do not tread 
back the fteps you have taken. You have fuf- 
fered yourfelf to be led infenfibly into the very 
{nares | dreaded. The more grofs.and palpable 
allurements of vice I knew could not feduce 
you; but the bad company you keep hath be- 
gun, by deluding your reafon, to corrupt your 
uurtue, and hath already made the firft eflay of 
its maxims on your behaviou. 

Though you have told me nothing 1n particu- 
lai of the acquarntance you have made in Paris, 
it 1s eafy to judge of them by your letters; and 
of thofe who point out the objects, by your 
manner of defcribing them. I have not conceal- 
ed from you how Isttle fatisfied I have been with 
your remarks, you have neverthelefs continued 
them in the fame ftyle, which has only increa- 
fed my difpleafure. In fat, one would rather 
take your obfervations for the farcafms of fome 
petit-maitre, than for the animadverfions of a 
philofopher, and it 1s hardly poflible to believe 
them written by the fame hand that wrote your 
former letters What! do you think to ftudy 
mankind by the confined behaviour of a few fo- 
cieties of finical prudes and other idlers? Do 
none of your remarks penetrate beyond the ex- 
terior and changeable vaanifh which ought hard- 
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ly to have engaged your attention? Was it worth 
while to collect with fo much care thofe peculi- 
aritres of manners and decorum, which ten years 
hence will no longer exift, while the unaltera- 
ble {prings of the human heart, the conftant 
and fecret workings of the palfions, have efcaped 
your refearches * Let us turn to your letter con- 
cerning women, m- what have you inftrudled 
meto know them? You have given indeed a de- 
feription of their drefs, which all the world 
might be as well acquimted with, and have 
made fome malicious obfervations on the addres 
and behavicur of fome, 1s alfo of the irregulan- 
ties of a few others, which you have unyuflly 
attributed to them all, as if no perfon of yirtu- 
ous fent.ments was to be found in Pans, and e- 
very woman flaunted about there in her chinot, 
and fat in the front boxes. Have you told me 
any thing that can throw real light upon ther 
true character, tafte, or maxims?” and is it not 
ftrange, that in deferibing the women of a coun- 
try, amanof fenfe fhould omit what regards 
their domeftic concerns and education of their 
children? The only circumftance im that letter 
characteriftic of its author 1s the apparent fatif- 
faGion with which you commend the goodnefs 
of thar natural difpofition, which, I muft con- 
fefs, doth honour to yours And yet you have 
in that done no more than barely rendesed ju- 
fi:ce to the fex in general? for in what country 
are not gentlenefs of manners and compailion 
for the diftreffed the amiable qualities of the wo- 

men! 
What a difference had there been 1n the pic- 
ture, 1f you had defcribed what you had Pe 
rather 
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vather than what you had heard; or, at leaft, if 
you had only confulted people of fenfe on the 
occafion? Was 1t for you, who have taken fo 
much pains to cultivate your genius, to throw 
away your time deliberately in the company of 
a parcel of inconfiderate young fellows, who 
take pleafure in the fociety of perfons of virtue 
and underftanding, not to imitate, but only to 
feduce and corrupt them?’ You lay a ftreis on 
the equality of age, with which you fhould have 
nothing to do, and forgot that of fenfe and 
knowledge, which 1s mere peculiarly effential 
In fpite of your violent paflions, you aie certain- 
ly the moft phable man in the world , and, not- 
withtanding the ripenefs of your judgment, 
permit yourfelf to be conducted fo implicitely 
by thofe you converfe with, that you cannot 
keep company with young people of your own 
age without condefcending to become a mere 
infant in thear hands Thus you miftake in your 
choice of proper companions, and debafe yourfelf 
in not fixing upon fuch as have more wifdom than 
yourfelf 

I do net reproach you with having been in- 
advertently taken into a difhoneft houfe, but 
with having been conduéted thither by a party 
of young oflicers, who ought never to have 
known you, or at leaft, whom you fhould ne- 
ver have permitted to direct your amufements. 
As to your project of making them converts to 
your own principles, 1 difcover in 1t more zeal 
than prudence ; 1f you are of too ferious a turn 
to be their companion, you are too young to be 
their tutor, and you ought not to think of reform- 
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ing others till there is nothing left to reform 11 
jy ourfelf, 

The next fault, which is of more moment and 
le{s pardonable, is to have paflid voluntarily th 
evening in a place fo unworchy of you, and not 
to have left the houfe the moment you knew 
what it was. Your excufes on this head are 
mean and pitiful. . You fay i was too late to 
recede , 2s 1f any decorum were neceflary to be 
obferved in fuch a place, or as if decorum ought 
ever to take place of virtue, and that it were 
ever too Jate to abftain from doing evil. As to 
the fecurity you found m your averfion to the 
manners of fuch a company, I will fay nothing 
of it, the event has fhewn you how well it was 
founded. Speak more freely to one who fo well 
knows bow to read your heart; it was fhame 
thet kept you from leaving your companions , 
you were afraid they would laugh at you , a mo- 
mentary hifs ftruck you with fear, and you chofe 
rather to expofe yourfelf to remorfe than raillery. 
Do you know what a maxi you followed on 
this occafion ° that which firft vitiates every in- 
pocent mind, drowns the voice of confcience in 
public clamour, and repreffes the refolution of 
doing well by the fear of cenfure Such a mind 
may overcome temptations, yet yield to the force 
of bad examples ; may blufh at being really mo 
deft, jet become :mpudent through bafhfulneds, 
a falfe bafhfulnefs that 1s more deftructive to a 
virtuous mind than bad inclinations Look well 
then to the fecurity of yours, for, whatever yov 
may pretend, the fear of ridicule which you at- 
feét to defprfe, prevails over you im {pite of 
yourfelf. You would rather brave a bundied 
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dangers than the raillery of a moment, and never 
was feen fo much timidity united to fo mmtrepid 
a mind 

Without making a parade of precepts which 
you know better than I, I fhall content myfelf 
with propofing a method more eafy and fure, 
perhaps, than all the arguments of philofophy. 
‘{his 1s, on fuch-occafions, to make in thought 
a flight tranfpofition of circumitances, to ant- 
cipate a few minutes of time. Jf, at that un- 
fortunate fupper, you had but fortified yourfelf 
againft a moment’s raillery, by the idea of the 
{tate of mind you fhould be in as foon as you! 
got into the {treet ; had vou reprefented to your- 
felf that inward contentment you fhould feel at 
having efcaped the {nares laid of vice, the con- 
fcioufnefs of haying avoided the danger, the 
pleafure it would give you to write me an ac- 
count of it, that which I fhould myfelf receive 
in reading it, 1s it to be fuppofed all thefe cir- 
cumftances would not have oyer-balanced the 
mortification of being laughed at for a moment, 
a mortification you would never have dreaded, 
could you but have forefeen the confequences ? 
But what 1s this mortification, which gives con- 
fequence to the raillery of people tor whom one 
has no efteem ? This reflection would infalhbly 
have faved you, in return for a moment’s ima- 
gmary difgrace, much real and more durable 
fhame, remorfe, and danger, it would have faved 
(for why fhould I diflemble!) you: fend, your 
Julia, many tears 

You determined, you tell me, to apply that 
evening to obfervation What an emplovmcnt! 
what obfeivation ! How your excufes make me 
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blufh ! Will you not alfo, when an -opportun- 
ty offers, have the fame curofity to-make obfer 
vations on robbers in their dens ? and to fee the 
methods they take to feize their prey, and ftrip 
the unhappy paffengers that fall into ther hands? 
Are you ignorant that there are objects too de- 
teftable for 2 man of probity to look on, and that 
the indignation of virtue cannot endure the fight 
of vice ° 

The philofopher remarks indeed the public 
hicentioufnefs which he cannot prevent; he fees 
it, and his countenance betrays the concern it 
gives him but as to that of individuals, he e:- 
ther oppofes it or turns away his eyes from the 
fight, left he fhould give it a fandtion by his 
prefence. 

Befides, what neceflity was there to be eye- 
witnefs of {uch fcenes, 1n order to judge of what 
paffed, or the converfation that was held there?’ 
For my part, I can judge more eafily of the 
whole, from the intention and defign of fuch 
a fociety, than from the litle you tell me ot 
it, and the idea of thofe pleafures that are 
to be found there, gives me a fufficient in- 
fight into the characters of fuch as go to feek 
them. 

I know not if your commodious fcheme of 
philofophy has already adopted the maxims, 
which, it 1s faid, are eftablifhed in large towns, 
for the toleration of fuch places but I hope, at 
leaft, you are not one of thofe who debafe them- 
feives fo much as to put them im practice, under 
the pretext of I know not what chimerical ne- 
ceflity, that 1s known only to men of debauched 
lives, as if the two fexes were in this eae fe 
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a different conftitution; and that, during ab- 
fence or celibacy, a virtuous man 1s under a ne- 
ceflity of indulging himfelf in I:berties which 
are denied to a virtuous woman. But if this 
error does not lead you to proftitutes, I am a- 
fraid it will continue to lead your imagination 
aftrry. Alas! if you are determined to be def- 
picable, be fo at Jeaft without pretext ; and add 
not the vice of lying to that of drunkennels 

All thofe pretended neceffitres have no founda- 
tion im nature, but in the voluntary depravation 
of the fenfes. Even the fond illufions of love 
are refined by a chafte mind, and pollute it on- 
ly when the heart 1s firit depraved. On the 
contrary, chaftity 1s 1ts own fupport , the de- 
fires conftantly repreffed accuftom themielves to 
remain at reft, and temptations are only muln- 
pled by the habit of yielding to them. Friend- 
fhip has made me twice overcome the re- 
luctance I had to write on fuch a fubject, and 
this fhall be the laft time, for on what plea can 
] hope to obtain that influence over you, which 
you have refufed to virtue, to love, and to rea- 
fon? 

Y now return to the important point with 
which I began this letter. At one-and-twenty 
years of age you fent me, from the Valais, grave 
and judicious defcriptions of men and things: 
at twenty-five you write me from Pans a pack 
of trifling letters, wherein good fenfe 1s facrifi- 
ced to a certain quaintnefs and pleafantry, very 
incompatible with your charadter. I know not 
how you have managed , but fince you have re- 
fided among people of refined talents, yours ap- 
pear to be diminifhed . you profited among 
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clowns, and have loft by the wits. Thisis not, 
however, the fault of the place you are in, but 
of the acquaintance you have made. for nothing 
requires a greater judgment than to make a pro- 
per choice in a mixture of the excellent and exe- 
crable. If you would ftudy the world, keep 
company with men of fenfe, who have known 
it by long experience and obfervations made at 
lerfure, not with giddy-headed boys, who fee 
only the fuperficies of things, and laugh at what 
they themfelyes make ridiculous. Paris 1s full 
of fenfible men, accuftomed to refleGtion, and 
to whom every day prefents a fertile field for 
obfervation. You will never make me believe 
that {uch grave and {tudious perfons run about, 
as you do, from houfe to houfe, and from club 
to club, to divert the women and young fellows, 
and tarn all philofophy into chit-chat They 
have too much dignity thus to debafe their cha- 
racters, proftitute their talents, and give a fanc- 
tion by their example to modes which they 
ought to correct. But if even moft of them 
fhould, there are certainly many who do not, 
and it 1s thofe you ought to have chofen for 
companions. 

Is it not extraordinary that you fhould fall 
nto the very fame error in your” behaviow, 
which you blame in the writings of the comic 
poets, from which you fay one would imagine 
Paris was peopled only by perfons of diftinétion ° 
Thefe are your conftant theme, while you take 
not the leaft notice of thofe of your own rank, 
as if the ridiculous prejudices of nobility had not 
coft you fufficiently dear to make you bate them 
for ever, or that you thought you degraded 
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yourfelf in keeping company with honeff citizens 
and tradefmen, the moft refpectable order cf 
men, perhaps, in the whole country = It isan 
vain you endeavour to excufe yourlelf, im that 
your acquaintance are thofe of Loid B : 
with the affiftance of thefe, you might eafly 
have made others of an infersor rank =50 many 
people are dehrous to mfe, that 1t 15 always e ify 
to defcend, and by your own conicil.on, the on- 
ly way to come at the true manners of a nation 
1s to ftudy the private life of the n.oft numerous 
order among them ; for to confine yom obferva- 
tions to thofe who only perfonate alumed cha- 
racters, is only to obferve the actions of a com- 
pany of comedians, 

T would have your curnofity exerted full far- 
ther How comcs it, that in fo opulent a city, 
the poor people are fo mifcrable, while fuch 
extreme diftrefs 15 hardly ever expeienced 2 
mong us, where, on the other hand, we havc 
no examples of mmenfe wealth? This quefiien 
18, in my Opinion, well worth your afking, but 
it 1s not the pcople you converfe with that are 
torefolhe it It isin the fplendid apartments 
of the rich that the novice goes to learn the 
manners of the world, but the main of fenfe and 
experience betahes lumfelf to the cottages of the 
poor ‘Thefe are the places for the detection 
of thofe iniquitous praétices, that in polite cir 
cles are varmifhed over and hid beneath a fpe- 
cious fhew of words. It 1s here that the rich 
and powerful, by coming to the knowledge of 
the bafeft arts of oppreflion, feel for the un- 
happy what in public they only affe& If I 
may believe out old officers, you will learn 
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many things in the garrets of a fifth floor, 
which are buried in profound filence at the 
hotels in the fuburbs of St Germam: you will 
find that many fine talkers would be ftruck dumb, 
if all thofe they have made unhappy were pre- 
jent to contradict their boafted pretenfions to 
humanity. 

I hnow the fight of mifery that excites only 
fruitlefs pity 1s difigreeable , and that even the 
rich turn away their eyes from the unhappy ob- 
jects to whom they refufe rehef but money 1s 
not the only thing the unfortunate ftand in need 
or, and they are but indolent in well-domg who 
vin cxert themfelves only with their purfe in 
hands. Confolation, advice, concern, friends, 
protection, thefe are all fo many refoutces which 
compaficn points out to thofe who are not rich, 
ior schef of the indigent. ‘The oppreffed often 
itend m need only of a tongue to make known 
thou complaints. ‘They often want no more 
than a word they cannot {peak, a reafon they 
sre othamed to give, to gain entrance at the 
door of a great man The intrepid counte- 
nance of difinterefted virtue may remove inf- 
nite obftacles, and the eloquence of a man of pro- 
bity make even a tyrant tremble in the midit of 
his guerds. 

If you would then a& as a man, learn to de- 
fcend again Humanity, hike a pure falutary 
flream, flows always downwards to its level: 
fertilifing the humble vales, while it leaves dry 
thofe barren rocks, whofe threatning heads caft 
a frightful fhade, or tumbling headJong down 
involve the phim m rums. 

Thus, my friend, may you make ule of on 
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paft condut, by drawing thence inftructions for 
the future ; and learn how goodnefs of heart 
may be of advantage to the underftanding. who- 
ever lives among people in office, cannot be too 
eautrous of the corruptible maxims they incul- 
cate; and it 1s only the conftant exercife of 
their benevolence that can fecure the beft hearts 
from the contagion of ambition. ‘Try this new 
hind of ftudy , it 1s more worthy of you than 
thofe you have hitherto adopted; and, believe 
me, as the genius is impoverifhed in proportion 
as the mind 1s corrupted, you will foon find, on 
the contrary, how much the praétice of virtue 
elevates and improves i+ you will experience 
how much the intereft you take in the musfor- 
tunes of others will aflift you m tracing their 
fource, and will the:eby learn to efcape the vices 
that produce them 

I ought to take all the freedom with you that 
frrendfhip authorifes in the critical ftuation m 
which you at prefent appear , leaft a fecond ftep 
towards debauchery fhould plunge you beyond 
recovery. At the fame time, I cannot conceal 
from you, my frend, how much your ready 
and fincere confefhion has affected me; as lam 
fenhble how much fhame and confufion it muft 
have coft you, and from thence how heavy this 
unlucky error muft fit upon your heart An 
involuntary crime, however, 1s eafily forgiven 
and forgot. But, for the future, remember 
well that maxim, from which I fhall never re- 
cede , He who allows himfelf a fecond tme to 
be deceived on thefe occafions, cannot be fad 
to have been decerved the firft. 

Adieu, my friend, be careful, J conjure you, 
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of your health ; and be affured I fhall not retain 


the leaft remembrance of a fault I have once for- 
given. 


P.S Ihave feep in the hands of Mr Orbe 
the copies of feveral of your letters to Lord 
B——, which oblige me to 1etra€t part of the 
cenfure I have pailed on the matter and manner 
of your obfersations. ‘Thefc letters, I muft con- 
fefs, treat of important fubjeéts, and appear to 
be full of ferious and judicious reflections. But 
hence it 15 evident, that you either treat my 
coufin and me difdainfully, or that you fet little 
value on our efteem, in fending us fuch trivial 
relations as muft tend to forfeit it, while you 
tranfmit fo much better to your friend. It 1s, 
in my opinion, doing little honour to your in- 
ftruCtions to think your fcholars unworthy to ad- 
mire your talents. for you ought to affect at leaf, 
were it only through vanity, to think us capable 
of it. 

Political matters, I confefs, are not proper 
fubjeéts for women; and my uncle has tired us 
with them fo heartily, that 1 can eafily conceive 
you were afraid of doing fo too, To fpeak 
treely, alfo, thefe are not the topics I prefer: 
their utilizy 1s too foreign to affect me, and their 
arguments too fubtile to make any lafting 1m- 
preflion. Bound to refpe& the government un- 
der which it 1s my fate to have been born, I 
give myfelf no trouble to inquire whether there 
are any better. To what end fhould I be in- 
ftruéted to the knowledge of governments, with 
fo little power to eftablifh them ? and why fhould 
¥ ali myfelf with the confideration of evils 
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too great for-me to remedy, when I am furround- 
ed with others that are in my power to redrefs? 
But I love you, the intereft I fhould not take 
im the fubyect, I fhould take m him who treats 
it 1 colle€t with a pleafing admiration all the 
fruits of your genius, and, proud of menit fo 
deferving of my heart, I befeech of love only fo 
much wit as to make me relith yours. Refufe 
me not then the pleafure of know:ng and admi- 
rng your works of ment. Why will you mortify 
me fo much as to give me reafon to think, that, af 
heaven fhould ever unite us, you will not judge 
your companion worthy to know your fentiment 
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LETTER XCM. 


From JULIA. 


se is loft! all is difcovered! your letters are 

gone! they were there laft night, and 
could have been taken away but to-day. It is 
my mother. it canbe nobody elfe If my fa- 
ther fhould fee them, my life 1s in danger. But 
why fhould he not fee them, if 1 muft renounce 
—Heavens' my mother fends for me. Whi- 
ther fhall I fly? how fhall I fupport her pre- 
fence ? O that I could hide myfelf in the centre 
of the earth ' I tremble every. limb, and am un- 
able to move one flep—the fhame, the mortifi- 
cation, the cutting reproaches—I have deferved 
it, L will fupport at all. But oh! the pangs, the 
tears of an affli€ted mother-—-O my heart, how 
piercing |—She waits for me, I can ftay no 
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donger—She will know—I muft tell her all— 
Regianino will be difmifled. . Write no-more tl] 
you hear further—who knowsif ever—yet I might 
—what, deceive her! deceive my mother ! 
—alas' if our fafety les in fupporting a falfe. 
hood, farewell, we are indeed undone! 


LETTER XCIV. 
From Mrs Orge. 


O Wart evils, what diftrefs, you caufe to all 

thofe who love you! what tears have al- 
reacy been fhed on your-account in_an unfortu- 
nate family, whofe tranquillity has been difturb- 
ed by you alone! Dread to add to thefe tears by 
covering us with mourning: tremble leaft the 
death of an affiicted parent fhould be the laft ef- 
fect of the poifon you have poured into the heart 
of her child, and that your extravagant paflion 
will at length fill you with eternal remorfe. My 
friendfhip made me fupport your folly, while 
there remained a fhadow of hope to nourifh it, 
but how can it allow a vain conftancy which ho- 
nour and reafon condemn, and which, produ- 
cing nothing but pam and misfortune, can only 
deferve the name of obftinacy ? 

You know in what manner the fecret of your 
paflion, fo long concealed from the fufpicions 
of my aunt, has been difcovered by your letters. 
How fenfibly muft fuch a ftroke be felt by a ten- 
der and virtuous mother! Lefs irntated again{t 
you than againft herfelf, fhe blames her blind 
negligence, fhe deplores her fatal delufion : her 
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deepeft affiGuon arifes from her having had too 
high an efteem for her daughter; and her grief 
has filled Julia with a hundred times more for- 
row than all her reproaches. 

The diftrefs of my poor coufin is not to be 
concerved. No idea can be formed of it with- 
out feeing her Her heart feems ftifled with 
grief, and the violence of the fenfatrons by 
which it 1s opprefied, gives her an air of ftupt- 
dity more territying than the moft piercing 
cries She continues night and day by her mo- 
thers bed with a mournful look, her eyes fixed 
on the floor, and profoundly filent , yet ferving 
her with greater attention and vivacity than e- 
ver, then inftantly relapfing into a ftate of de- 
jecuion, fhe appears to be no longer the fame 
perfon. It 1s very evident, that the mother’s 
illnefs fupports the {pirits of her daughter; and 
if an ardent defire to ferve her did not give her 
ftrength, the extingurfhed luftre of her eyes, 
her palenefs, her extreme grief, make me ap- 
prehenfive {he would herfelf ftand in great need 
of the affiftance fhe beflows. My aunt hkewnfe 
perceives rt, and { fee, from the earneftnefs 
with which fhe recommends Julia’s health to my 
care, how her poor heart 1s agitated, and how 
much 1eafon we have to hate the deftroyer of 
an union fo pleafing, and once fo happy 

This anxicty 1s {trl increafed by the care of 
hiding from a pafhionate father, a dangeious fe- 
cret, which the mother, trembling for the hfe 
of her daughter, would conceal She has re- 
folved to obferve in his prefence their former fa- 
miharity , but 1f maternal tendeinefs with, plea- 
fure takes advantage of this pretest, a daughter 
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filled with confufion dares not yield her heart to 
carefles which fhe believes feigned, and which 
are the more painful, mn proportion as they 
would be engaging, could fhe prefume to think 
them real. In receiving the fond carefies of her 
father fhe looks towards her mother with an ar 
fo tender, and fo hnmble, that fhe feems to fay, 
Ah! why am I not {till worthy to receive fuch 
tendernefs from you ! 

From the frequent converfations I have had 
with the baronefs fince the unlucky difcovery, I 
can eafily find by the mildnefs of ber repu- 
mands, and by the tone in which fhe {poke ot 
you, that Julia has endeavoured, to the utinoft 
of her power, to calm her too juft indignation, 
and that fhe has fpared no pams to juftify us 
both at her own expence. Even your letters, 
befides a violent paffion, contain a hind of ex- 
cufe which has not efcaped her, fhe reproaches 
ou lefs for abufing her confidence, than fhe does 
her own weaknefs for putting it in your power. 
She has fuch an efteem for you, as to be 
heve that no other man in your place would 
have made a better refiftance; and even attri- 
butes your faults to virtue. She now, fhe fays, 
perceives the vanity of that boafted probity 
which does not fecure a perfon in love, who ts 
in other refpects a worthy man, from the guilt 
of corrupting a virtuous girl, and without fcruple 
difhonouring a whole family, to indulge a mo- 
gmentary madnefs. 

But to what purpofe do we recur to what 1s 
paft* our prefent bufinefs 1s to concea!, under an 
everlafting vail, this odious myftery to efface, 
if poflible, the leaft veftige of it , and to ea 
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the goodnels of heaven, which has left no vifible 
proof of your folly The fecret 1s confined to 
fix fafe perfons. The repofe of all you have 
loved, the life of a mothes reduced to defpair, 
the honour of a refpectable family, your own 
virtue, all thefe ftill depend on you, all thefe 
pomt out your duty you may repair the evil 
you have done, you may render yourfelf worthy 
of Julia, and juftify her fault by renouncing 
your pretenfions If J am not deceived m my 
opimon of your heart, nothing but the greatneis 
of fuch a facrifice can be equal to the love that 
renders st neceflary Relying on the fublimity 
of your fentiments, I have promifed, in your 
name, every thing you ought to perform. dare 
to undeceive me, if I have prefumed too much 
on your merit, or be now what you ought to be. 
It 1s neceflary to facnfice either your mifbefs or 
your love, and to fhew yourfelf the moft abjeQ, 
or the moft virtuous of mankind. 

This unfortunate mother intented to write to 
you. fhe even began the painful tafk. Oh! 
what ftabs would her bitter complaints have gi- 
ven you! how would her affecting reproaches 
have wounded your heart, and her humble in- 
treaties penetrated you with fhame! I have torn 
in pieces this diftreisful letter, which you would 
never have been able to fuppoit. I could not 
endure the prepofterous fight of a mother hum- 
bling herfelf before the feducer of he: child you 
are worthy, at leaft, that we fhould not ufe mean. 
that would rend a heart of adamant, and drive to 
the extremes of defpair a man of uncommon fen- 
ibility. 

Ii this were the fift effort love had demand- 
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ed from you, I might doubt of the fuccefs, and 
hefitate as to the degree of efteem you deferve 

but the facrifice you have made to the honour 
of Julia, by quitting this country, 1s a pledge 
of that you are going to make to her repofe, by 
putting a ftop to a ulelefs correfpondence. The 
firft efforts of virtue are always the moft painful, 
and you will lofe the advantage of that which 
has coft you fo dear, by obftinately maintaining 
a vain correfpondence, attended with fuch dan- 
ger to her you love, without the Jeaft advantage 
to either of you; and which can only ferve to 
prolong the torments of both. No longer doubt 
it, it 18 become abfolutely neceffary that this 
Juha, who was fo dear to you, fhould be fo- 
gotten by the man fhe loved jo well In vain 
you diffemble your misfortunes, fhe was loft to 
you at the moment you left her, or, rather, 
heaven difpofed of her, before fhe gave herfelf 
to you, for her father had prom:fed her to ano- 
ther before his return, and you too well know 
that the promife of that inexorable man is irre- 
vocable. In what manner foever you regulate 
your conduct, your defires are oppofed by an in- 
evitable fate, and you can never poflefs her 

The only choice that remains to you, 1s either 
to plunge her into an abyfs of misfortunes and re- 
proach, or to honour what you have adored, and 
teftore to her, initead of the happinefs fhe has 
loft, at leaft the prudence, peace, and fafety ot 
which fhe has been deprived by her fatal connec- 
tion with you. 

How would you be afflicted, how would you 
be ftung with remorfe, could you contemplate 
the real ftate of my unhappy fnend, raat ee 
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sbafement to which fhe 1s reduced by remorfe 
and fhame’ How 1s her luftre tarnifhed, how 
languid ali her gracefulnefs * how are all her 
noble and engaging fentiments unhappily ab- 
forbed inthis one paflion ? her friendfhip itfelf 
15 cooled . fearcely does fhe partake of the plea- 
fure I feel when we meet’ her fick heart 15 on- 
ly fenfible of grief and love. Alas! what is 
become of that fondnefs and fenfibility, of that 
delicacy of tafte, of that tender intereft in the 
pains and pleafures of others? She is ftill, 1 
confefs, mild, generous, compaflonate the a- 
miable habit of doing well cannot be effaced , 
but it 1s only a blind habit, a tafte without re- 
flection. Her actions are the fame, but they 
are not performed with the fame zeal, thofe 
fublime fentiments are weakened, that divine 
flame is extinguifhed, this angel is now no more 


than woman Oh, whata noble mind have you 
feduced from virtue! 


Lk Ta Rar arey 
To the Baronefs VET ANGE. 


ENE rraTep with forrow, which ought to 
be Jatling as my life, 1 throw myfelt .t your 
feet, not to fhew a 1epentance that 1s out of my 
power, but to evpiate an involuntary cisme, by 
renouncing all that could render Ife a biefinas 
As no human paffion ever equalled that wy red 
by your angelic dau, hter, never was there af - 
crifice equal to thot I am gomg to make to the 
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well taught me how to facrifice happinefi to du- 
ty , fhe has too couragioufly fet me the example, 
or me, at leaft, in one inftance, not to imitate 
her Were my blood capable of removing your 
diftrefs, I would fhed it in filence, and com- 
plam of being able to give you only fo feeble a 
proof of my affection; but to break the moft 
fveet, the moft pure, the moft fecred boi d 
that ever united two hearts, is, alas! an efturr 
yhich the whole univerfe could not oblige me 
to make, and which you alone could obtain. 

Yes, f promife to live far from her, as long 
as you require it, Iwill abftain from feemg her, 
fom writing to her this I {wear by your prc- 
cious iife, fo neceffary to the prefervation ot 
hers I fubmuit, not without horror, but with- 
out murmuring, to whatever you condefcend to 
erjcin ber and me. I will even add, that hei 

eppneis 1s capable of elieviating my milery, 
and that I fhul aie contented, 1f you give her > 
he‘bond wosthy of her. Oh, Iet him be found! 
anu let him dere to tell me that his pafhion for 
Julsa 1s greater than mine! In vam may he 
hav2 every thing that I want, if he his not my 
Loot, he bes nothing for Julia. But Thave or- 
hy this honcft ana tender heart Alas! Theve 
neth.ng mote Love, which levels all, exile 
not the perfon , it elevates onlv the fentiments 
Oh, hid I dared to Inften to mine for you, how 
ofter, i acdrefling you, would my l:ps have pro- 
ncunced the tender name of mother ? 

Derzn to confide in oaths which fhall not be 
vain, and na man who 1s nota deceiver It 
L ever difhonour ycur efleem, I muft firft difhc- 
nowr myfelf My unexperienced heart knew 
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not the danger, till it was too late to fly I had 
not then learned of your daughter the cruel at 
fhe has fince taught me, of conquering love with 
its own weapons Danifh your fears, I conjure 
you Is therea perfon in the world to whom 
her repofc, her felicity, her honour, 1s more dear 
than it isto me* no, my word and my heart 
are fecurities for the engigement into which I 
now enter, as well in the name of my lovely 
frend, asin my own Aflure yourfelf that no 
mndifereet word fhall ever pafs my lips, and that 
Twill breithe my hil figh without divulging the 
ciufe of my death. Calm therefore that afilic- 
tion which confumes you, and which adds 1nf- 
nitely to mine, dry up the tears that pierce my 
very foul, try to recover your health, reftore 
to the moft aifeCtionate daughter that ever esift- 
ed, the happinefy fhe has 1enounced foi you, 
be happy, live, that fhe may value life, for, 
notwithitanding our mistortunes, to be the mo- 
ther of Julia i> full futhuent caufe for happi- 
nels. 


lL E-Tel Re Bde xe ve 
To Mrs ORBE 
With the preceding Letter inclocd 


"Prec; crucl friend! 1s my anfwer. When 

you read it, if you know my hcart, you 
Will burft into tears, unlefs yours has loft its 
enfibility, but no longer overwhelm me with 
that mercilefs efteem which I fo dearly pur- 
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chafe, and which ferves but to increafe my tor- 

ment 
Has your barbarous hand then dared to break 
the gentle umion formed under your eye, even 
*'moft from infancy, and which your friendfhip 
feemed to fhare with fo much pleafure! Iam now 
a> Wretched as you would have me, or as 1t 1s pof- 
fible to be. Do you conceive all the evil you 
have done ? are you tenfible that you have torn 
mefrom my foul? that what I have loft 1s beyond 
redemption, and above recompenfe? and that 
itis better to die an hundred times, than not 
to live for each other? Why do you urge the 
happinefs of Julia ° can fhe be happy while her 
heart 1s not content ? Why do you mention the 
danger of her mother? ah! what is the hfe of a 
mother 5 of mine, of yours, even of her’s; what 
is the exrftence of the whole world, to the de- 
i. htiul fenfation by which we were united’? O 
ienfelefs and favage virtue ' I obey thy uhmean- 
ing vorce, L abhor thee, while I facrifice all to 
thy dictates How unavailing are thy confola- 
tions againit the deftrefsful agomies of the foul ° 
Go, thou fullen idol of the unhappy, thou only 
i.rveft to augment their mifery, by depriving 
them of the refources which fortune offers Yet 
1 obey, yes, cruel friend, J, obey 1 will be- 
come, uf poffible, as infenfible and favage as 
yourfelf I will forget every thing upon earth 
thet wes dear to me Iwill no longer hear 
or pronounce Julia’s name, or yours T will 
no irore recal their unfupportable remembrance 
AAn .afexble vexation and rage fhall preferve 
me trom fuch misfortunes A fteady obftinacy 
fhell fuppl) the place of courage I have paid 
toa 
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too dearly for my fenfibility , 1t were better even 
to renounce humanity 
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From Mrs OrnBe. 
pee letter you have written me 1s indeed ex- 
tremely pathetic, but there 1s fo much love 
and virtue in your conduct, that it effaces the 
bittesnefs of your complaints . you are fo gene- 
rous, that I have not the courage to quarrel with 
you; for whatever extravagances we may com- 
mut, 1f we are ftill capable of facrificing all that 
1s dear to us, we deferve praife rather than re- 
proach, therefore, notwithftanding your abufe, 
you never was fo deai to me, as fince you have 
made me fo fully fenfible of your worth. 
Return thanks to that virtue you believe you 
hate, and which does more for you than even 
your love. There 1s not one of us, not even 
my aunt, whom you have not gamed by a fa- 
cufice, the value of which fhe well knows She 
could not read your letter without a flow of ten- 
dernefs the had even the weaknefs to fhew it 
to her daughter , but poor Julia’s endeavours, 
while fhe read it, to flifle he: fighs and tears, 
quite overcame her, and fhe fainted away 
This tender mother, whom youi letters had 
already gieatly affe€ted, begins to perceive frem 
every circumdftance, that yout hearts are of a fu- 
perior mould , and that they are diftinguifhed by 
: nitural fympathy, which neither time nor hu- 
man elorts will ever be able to efface. She 
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who ftands in fuch need of confolation, would 
herfelf freely confole her daughter, 1f prudence 
did not reftrain her, and I fee her too ready to 
become her confident, to fear that fhe can be 
angry with me. Yefterday I heard her fay, even 
before Julia, perhaps a little indifcreetly, Ah! 
if it only depended on me!”—~and though 
fhe {topt fhort, and faid no more, I perceived, 
by 2 kafs which Julia impreffed on her hand, 
that fhe too well underftood her meaning I 
am even certain that fhe was feveral times in- 
clined to fpeak to her infleuble hufband , but 
whether the danger of expofing her daughter to 
the fury of an enraged father, or whether it was 
fear for herfelf, her timidity has hitherto kept 
her filent, and her illnefs mncreafes fo faft, that 
Tam afraid fhe will never be able to execute her 
half formed refolution. 

Uowever, notwithitanding the faults of which 
vou are the caufe, that integrity of heart, vifible 
in jour mutual affection, has given her fuch an 
opmion of you, that fhe confides in the promife 
you have both made of difcontinuing your cor- 
refpondence, and has not taken any precaution 
to have her daughter .nore clofely watched . in- 
deed, 1f Julia makes an 1l return to her confi- 
dence, fhe wil] no longer be worthy of her affec- 
tron You would both deferve the fevereft treat- 
ment, 1f you were capable of deceiving the beft 
of mothers, and-of abufing the efteem fhe has 
for you 

I thall not endeavour to revive in your mind 
the hopes which I myfelf do not entertain , but 
[ would fhew you, that the moft honeft 1s alfo 
the wileft part, and that if you have any ue 
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left, it is in the facrifice which reafon and ho- 
nour lay youunder. Mother, relations, friends, 
are now all for you, except the father, who will 
by this method be gained over, 1f any thing can 
do 1t Whatever imprecations you may utter 
in the moment of defpair, you have a hundred 
times proved to us, that there 1s no path more 
fure of leading to happinefs than that of virtue 
Therefore refume your courage, and be a man! 
be again yourfelf. If I am at all acquainted 
with your heart, the moft cruel manner of Jofing 
Julia, would be by rendering yourfelf unwor- 
thy of her. 


ei Te DE -Be eA CME 
From JULIA. 


cult is no morc! my eyes have fcen her’s clo- 

fed for ever , my lips have received her Jaft 
figh , my name was the laft word fhe pronoun- 
ced, her lait look was fixed on me No, it was 
not Iife fhe feemed to quit, too little had I 
known how to render that valuable! From me 
alone fhe was torn. She faw me without a 
guide, and void of hope, overwhelmed by my 
misfortunes and my crime to her, death was 
nothing, fhe grieved only to leave her daugh- 
ter in fuch a ftate of mifery Alas! fhe had 
but too much reafon What had fhe to regret 
onearth? what could there be here below, in her 
eye, woith the immortal reward of patience and of 
vutue refeived for her in a better world ? what 
had fhe to do on earth, but to weep for my dif- 
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grace ® On! moft incompareble woman! thou 
now dwelleit in the abode of glory and felicity! 
thou hiveft, windft I, givcn up to repentance 
aud defpair, deprived for ever of thy care, thy 
counlel, thy {weet carefles, am dead to happi- 
nels, to peace, to imnocence! Nothing do I 
fecl but the lofs of thee, nothing do I behold 
but my own reproach my Iife is only pain and 
gncf. Oh my dear, my tender mother! alas, 
Iam more dead than thou art ! 

Good God! to whom do I fhed thefe tears, 
and vent thefe fighs* ‘The cruel man who cau- 
fed them, I make my confident! With him, 
who has rendered my life unlappy, I dare to 
deplore my unhapp.nefy } Yes, yes, barbarous 
es \ou are, fhare the torments vou have made 
me fuffer. You, for whom I have plunged the 
dagger into a mother’s bofom, tiemble at the 
mistortunes you have occafioned, and fhudder 
with me at the aorrd act you have committed 
To what eyes dare I prefume to appear as defp1- 
cable as I really am? before whom {hail I de- 
grade myfelf to the bent of my remorfe?’ to 
whom, but to the accomplice of my crime, can 
I fufferently make it known? It 1s my snfup- 
portable puntthment, to have no accufer but my 
own heart, and to fee attributed to the good- 
nefs of my difpofition the smpure tears that flow 
from a bitter repentince. I faw, I trembling 
faw, the porfonous forrow puta period to the 
lite of my unhappy mother_ In vain did her 
pty for me prevent her confeiling it, an vein 
fle afeCted to attribute the progieis of her ill- 
nefs to the caufe by which it wis produced set 
Vain was my coufin induced to talk in ayers 
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fran. Nothing could deceive a heart torn 
with regret, and, to my lafting torment, J fhall 
carry to my tomb the frightful idea of having 
fhortened her life, to whom I am indebted for 
my own ‘ 

O thou, whom heaven in tts anges raifed up 
to render me guilty and unhappy, for the laft 
time receive into thy bofom the tears thou haft 
occafioned! I come not, as formerly, to fhare 
with thee the grief that ought to be mutual. 
Thefe are the fighs of a lafl adieu, which efcape 
from me in fpite of myfelf It 1s done the 
empire of love 1s fubdued in a foul condemned 
wholly to defpair. I will confecrate the reft of 
my days to lamentation for the beit of mothers. 
To her I will faciifice that pafhon which was the 
caufe of her death, happy fliall I be, if the pain- 
ful conqueft be fuficient to expiate my guilt! 
Oh, 1t her immortal mind penetrates into the 
bottom of my heart, fhe will know that the fa- 
crifice ] make 1s not entirely unworthy of her! 
Share with me then an effort which you have 
rendered neceflary If you retain any tefpe& 
for the memory of an umion once fo dear and 
fatal, by that I conjure you to fly from me for 
ever, no more to write to me , no more to ag- 
gravate my remorfe, but fufler mc to forget, 1f 
poflible, ou: former connection. May my eyes 
never behold you more! may I never more hear 
your name pronounced! may the remembiance 
of you never more agitate my mind! [ dare ftill 
intreat, in the name of that love which ought 
never to have evifted, that to fo many caufes of 
grief you add not that of feeing my Jafl requeft 
defpifed. Adieu then for the laft ume, dear 


and 
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and only Ah, fool that Iam 
ever! 


adieu fo; 


SEs) “Bedi eNCIKs 
Jo Mrs ORBE 


T jaft the vail is rent, the long illufion is 
vanifhed , all mv flattering hepes we extin- 
guifhed , nothing.» left to ieed the eternal fame, 
but a bitter, yet pleafing remembrancc, which 
fupports my life, and nourifhes my torments 
with the vain recoli-cticn of a huppinefs that ts 

now no more 
Is 1t then tiue, that I have tafted fupreme fe- 
Iicity ° Am I the fame being that was once fo 
hap sy ? Could any one be fuiccptible of fuch tor- 
nicnts, who was not dvomed to eternal miféry ° 
Can he who has enjoyed the bieflings f have 
lon, be deprived ot them, and ftull exift* and 
can juch contrary fenfations affect the fame 
mina? O ye glorious and happy days, furely ye 
were immortil! ye were too celeltial ever to 
per.ih ! your whole duration was one continued 
ecitacy, by which ye were converged hike eter- 
nity imto a fingle point. I knew neither of paft 
nor future, and i tattcd at once the delights of 
athoufand ages Alas! ye are vaniflied |.ke 
a thaidow ! that eternity of happrnefs was but an 
inant of my hte ‘Lune now teiumes his tar- 
ay pace, aud lowly meafures the fad 1emains of 

my ex tence 

To render my diftrefs full more mfupportable, 
my mucaurg aiiction 1s crue!'ly aggravated by 
tne 
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the lofs of all that was dear to me. It 1s poffi- 
ble, Madam, that you have ftill fome regard for 
me but you are bufied by other cares, and em- 
ployed in other duties ‘Ihefe my complaints, 
to which you once hftened with concern, are 
now indifereet. Juha! Juha herfelf difcoura- 

es and abandons mc. Gloomy iemorfe has ba- 
nifhed Iove for ever Ail 1s changed with re- 
fne€t to me, cxccpt the Redfaftnels of my own 
heart, which {erves but to render my fate [ul 
more dreadful 

But, to what purpofe 1s i to fay whit Lam, 
and what I ought to Le ? Julia fuficrs! iy at a 
time to think of mvfelf? hei forrow renders 
mine more bitter Ys, L hid rather fhe would 
ceafe to love me, end that ihe were Lappy— 
Ceafe to love me! —cin fle hope it °—never, 
never! She has indecd forbid me to fee o wrote 
tober Alas! fhe rerseves the comrortur, but 
never can the torment! Gin ule the kts of 2 ten- 
der mothe: deprive her of a (ful acre tender 
frond? docs the think to alleviete ber gricis by 
multiplying ber misicstuncs * O Jove! ci na- 
ture be revenged ony at tay cxrcnee? 

No, no, im win fhe pictues to to get me 
Can her tender heart cparare itf If from mine ? 
do T not retain it in fmt. of hurflf? ae fenfa- 
tions Like thofe we hive exnermenced, to be for- 
gotten, and can thy be remembered without 
bemg again flee Tiuahme love wes the bine 
of her they, and love conquered will only 
render her the more deicaving of pity Her 
days will pafs in forrow, te mented at once by 
vain regret and vain defiiesy wathcut ever being 


able 
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able to fulfil the obligations either of love or 
virtue. 

Imagine not, however, that in complaining 
of her errors, I ceafe to refpect them. After 
fo many facrifices, it 1s too late for me to begin 
to difobey Since fhe commands, itis fuffia 
ent, fhe thall hear of meno more. Say, is my 
fate now fufhciently dreadful’ Yet to renounce 
my Julia, 1s not the chiet caufe of my defpair 
the keeneft pangs I feel are for her misfortunes, 
which render me mfinitely more miferable than 
do my own. You, whom the loves above 
all the world, and who, nest to me, are belt 
acquainted with her worth, you, my amiable 
friend, are the only blefling fhe has left a blef- 
jing fo precious, as to render the lofs of all the 
reft fupporrable Be you her recompenfe for 
the comforts of which the 1s deprived, and for 
thofe alfo which fhe rejcéts. let a facred frrend- 
fhip fupply at once the tendernefs of a paicne 
and a lover, by adminiftring every confolation 
that may contribute to her happinefs O let 
her be happy, ut fhe can be lo, how great fo- 
ever the purcuafe! may fhe foon recover the 

cace of mind of which I, alas! have robbed 
her! FE fhell then be lefs fenfible of the torment 
to which Tom coucemncd since m my own 
eves Lam nothing, fince it 1s my fate to pifs my 
Ife in dying for her, let her regard me as u- 
ready dcad, Lam fatisfed, 1f this idea wil} add 
to her tranquility Heaven grant, that by your 
hininefs fhe miy be reftored to hei foimei ev- 
cellence, and her tormer happinefs 

Unhippy daughter! alas, thy mother 15 no 
more! this is a lofs that cannot be sepgces 

ant 
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and for which, fo long as fhe reproaches herfelf, 
fhe can never be confoled. Her troubled con- 
{cence requires of her this dear and tendei mo- 
thers and thus the moft dreadful 1emorfe is ad- 
ded to her affuction O Juha! oughteft thou 
to feel thefe terrible fenfations *? thou, who wert 
a witnefs of the ficknefs and of the Jaft moments 
of that unfortunate parent! I intrcat, I conjmie 
you to tell me, what 1 ought to believe. If 1 
am guilty, tear my heart in pieces 1f our crimes 
brought her down to the grave, we ale two mon- 
fters unworthy of exiftence, and it were a dou- 
ble crime to think of fo fatal an union OQ, 3t 
were even a ciime to live! But, no, I am fa- 
usfied fo pure a flame could never produce fuch 
baleful effects. Surely the fentiments of love 
are too noble. Can heaven be unjuft? and 
could fhe, who facrificed her happinefs to the 


author of her life, ever defeive to be the caufe 
of her death ? 


Te re rer le ec: 
The ANSWER. 


H OW can I ceafe to love you, when my ¢- 

fem for you incteafes cvery day? how 
can Y file my aftection, whilft you arc grow- 
ing every day more worthy of 1t* No, my dear, 
my excellent friend , what we were to exh o- 
ther in early life, we thall continue to be for 
ever, and if out mutual attachment no longer 
increafes, it 18 becaufe it cannot be incieafed. 
All the difference 1s, that I then loy 
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my brother, and that now I love you as my fon; 
for though we are both younger than you, and 
were even your fcholars, I now in fome mea- 
fure confider you as ours In teaching us to 
think, you have learnt of us fenfibility; and 
whatever your Englifh philofopher may fay, this 
educat.on 18 more valuable than the other if it 
is reafon that conflitutes the man, it 1s fenfibi- 
Jity that condu@ts him. 

Would you know why I have changed my 
conduct towards you’ it 1s not, believe me, 
becaufe my heart 1s not ftill the fame, but be- 
eaufe your fituation is changed I favoured 
sour paflion, while there remained one ray of 
hope; but fince, by obftmately afpiring to Ju- 
lia, you can only make her unhappy, it would 
be injuring you to flatter your expectations | 
had even rather increafe your difcontent, and 
thus render you lefs deferving of my compaffion 
When the happmefs of both becomes impoflible, 
all that is left for a hopelefs lover, 1s to lacrifice 
his own to that of the objeét beloved 

This, my gencrous friend, you have perform- 
ed in the moft painful facrfice that ever was 
made, but, by renouncing Julia, you will pur- 
chafe her repofe, though at the expence of your 
own. 

I dare fcarce repeat to you the ideas that oc- 
cur to me on this fubject, but they are fraught 
with confola‘ion, and that emboldens re. In 
the firft place, I believe, that true love, as well 
a3 virtue, has this advantage, that it 15 reward- 
ed by every facrifice we make to it, and that we 
in fome mcafure enjoy the privations we impoft 
on ourfelyes, in the very idea of what they coft 
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us, and of the motives by which we were indu- 
ced You will be fenfible that your love for Ju- 
ja was 1n proportion to her ment, and that will 
increafe your happinefs The exquifite felf- 
Jove, which knows how to reap advantage from 
painful virtue, will mingle its charm with that 
of love. You will fay to yourfelf, I Lnow how 
to love, with a pleafure more dw ible and more 
delicate than even poffeffion itfelf would have af- 
forded. ‘The latter weais out the paffion by 
conftant enjoyment ; but the othe: Jails for eva , 
and you will {till enjoy it, even when you love 
no more. 

Befides, 1f what Juha and you have fo often 
told me be true, that love 1s the molt delightful 
fenfation that can enter into the human heart, 
every thing that prolongs and fixes it, even at 
the expence of a thoufand vexations, 1s {till a 
bleffing. If love 1s a defire, that 1s increafed by 
obitacles, as you itil fay, it ought never to be 
fatished ; it 1s better to preferve it at any rate, 
than that it fhould be extingurfhed in pleafure 
Your paflion, I confefs, has ftood the proof of 
polleflion, of time, of abfence, and of dangers 
of every kind, it has conquered every obftacle, 
except the moft powerful of all, that of having 
nothing more to conquer, and of feeding only 
on itfelt. ‘The world has never feen the paflion 
ftand this proof, what sight have you then to 
hope, that yours would have ftood the teft? 
Lime might have joined to the difguit of a long 
polieflion, the progrefs of age and the decline of 
beauty, whereas, by your feparation, it feems 
fixed in your favour you will be always to each 
other in the bloom of your years, you will in- 
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ceflantly fee her, as fhe was when you beheld 
her at parting, and your hearts, united even to 
the grave, will prolong, by a charming illufion, 
your youth and your Jove. 
lf you had never been happy, an unfurmount- 
able inquietude might have tormented you, 
your heart might have panted after a felicity of 
which it was not unworthy , your warm imagi- 
nation would hase inceflantly required that 
which you might not have obtained But love 
has no delights which you have not tafted ; and, 
in your own ftyle, you have exhaufted in one 
vear the pleafures of a whole life. Remember 
the peflionate letter you wrote after a certain rafh 
interview = Tread it with an emotion I had ne- 
ver before experienced , st had no traces of the 
permanent ftate of a truly tender heart, but was 
illed with the aft delirium of a mind inflamed 
with paflion, and intoxicated with pleafure. 
You yourfelf may judge that fuch tranfports are 
not to be twice experienced in this life, and that 
death oughtimmediately to fucceed. ‘This, my 
friend, was the fummit of all, and whatever 
Jove or fortune might have done for you, your 
pafhon and your felicity muft have declined 
‘That inftant was alfo the beginning of your dif- 
grace, and Julia was taken from you, at the 
moment when fhe could infpire no new fenfa- 
tions, as if fate intended to fecure your pafhon 
from be:ng exhaufted, and to leave, in the re- 
membrance of jour paft pleafures, a pleafure 
more {weet than all thofe you could now have 
enjoyed 
Comfort yourfelf then with the lofs of a blef- 
fing that would certainly have efcaped you, and 
would 
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would befides have deprived you of that you 
now poffefs. Happinefs and love would have 
vanifhed at once; you have at leaft preferved 
that paflion, and we are not withour pleafure 
while we continue to love. The tdea of ex- 
tinguifhed love 1s more terrifying to a tender 
heart, than that of an unhappy flame; and to 
feel a difguft for what we poilefs, 1s an hrn- 
died times worfe than a regret for what 1s loft 

If the felf-reproaches vented by my afflicted 
coufin, on the death of her mother, were well 
founded, the cruel remembrance would, I con- 
fefs, poifon that of your love, which ought for 
ever to be deftroyed by fo fatal an idea but 
give no credit to her grief, 1 deceives her, or 
rather the caufe to which fhe would afcribe her 
forrow, 1s only a pretence to jultify its excefs. 
Her tender mind 1s always in fear that her afflic- 
tion is not fufficrently fevere, and fhe feels a 
kind of pleafure in adding bitteinefs to her di- 
fiefs. but fhe certainly impofes on herfelf, fhe 
cannot be fincere. 

Ah! if fhe really believed fhe had fhortened 
her mother’s life, do you think fhe could fup- 
port the dreadful remorfe with which fhe would 
be feized? No, no, my friend, fhe would not 
then weep, fhe would have funk with her into 
the grave. The baronefs d’Etange’s difeafe 1s 
well known; it was a dropfy of the pericardium, 
which was incurable, and her life was defpair- 
ed of, even before fhe had difcovered your cor- 
refpondcnce. I own st afflicted her much, but 
fhe had great confolation. How comfortable 
was it to that tender mother to fee, while the 
lanented the fault of her daughter, by how m.- 
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ny virtues it was counterbalanced, and to be 
forced to admire the digmty of her foul, while 
fhe lamented the weaknefs of nature? how plea- 
fing to perceive with what affection fhe loved 
her? fuch mdefatigable zeal! fuch continual 
folicitude! fuch grief at having offended her! 
what regret, what tears, what affecting carefles, 
what unwearied fenfibility! In the eyes of the 
daughter were viftble all the mother’s fufferings , 
it was fhe who ferved herin the day, and watch- 
ed her by night, it was from her hand that fhe 
received every afliftance you would have thought 
her fome other Julia, for her. natural delicacy 
difappeared, fhe was {trong and robuft, the moft 
paintul fervices caufed no fatngue, and the m- 
trepidity of her foul feemed to have created het 
anew body. She did every thing, yet appear- 
ed to be unemployed, fhe was every-where, 
and yet rarely Ieft her; fhe was perpetually on 
her knees by the bed, with her lips prefled to 
her mother’s hand, bewatling her ilnefs and 
her own misfortunes, and confounding thele 
two fenfations in order to increafe her affliChon 
I never faw any perfon enter my aunt’s cham- 
ber, during the laft days, without being moved 
even to tears 1t this moft affecting fpectacle, to 
beheld two hearts more clofely uniting, at the 
very moment when they were to be toin afun- 
der It was wifible that their only caufe of an- 
guifh was their feparition; and that to live or 
die would have been indifferent to esther, could 
they have remained or departed together. 

Yar from adopting Jula’s gloomy ideas, affure 
yourfelf that every thing that could be hoped for 
from human affiftance and confolation, Pa 
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her part concurred to retard the progrefs of her 
mother’s difeafe, and that her tendernefs and 
care have undoubtedly preferved her longer with 
us, than fhe would otherwife have contunucd. 
My aunt herfelf has told me a hundred times, 
that her laft days were the fweeteft of her life, 
and that the happinefs of her dauughter was the 
only thing wanting to complete her own 

If grief muft be fuppofed im any degree to 
have haftened her diffolution, it certainly fpiang 
from anothe: fource It 1s to her hufband it 
ought to be alcrbed Being naturally mcon- 
ftant, he lJavifhed the fie of his youth on a 
thoufand objects infinitely lefs pleafing than his 
virtuous wife, and when age brought him back 
to her, he treated her with that inflexible feve- 
rity with which faithlefs hufbands are accuftom- 
ed to aggravate their faults My poor coufin 
has felt the efledis of it. An high opmuion of 
his nobility, and that roughnefs of difpofition 
which nothmg can ever foften, have produced 
your misfortunes and her’s. Her mother, who 
had always a regard for you, and who difcover- 
ed Julia’s love when it was too siolent to be 
extinguifhed, had long fecretly bemoaned the 
misfortune of not being able to conguer either 
the inclinations of her daughter, or the obftina- 
cy of her hufband, and of being the firft caufe 
of an evil which fhe could not remedy. When 
your letters unexpectedly fell into her hands, 
and {he found how far you had mifufed her con- 
fidence, fhe was afraid of lofing all by endea- 
vouring to fave all, and to hazard the life of 
her child in attempting to reftore her honour 
She founded her hufband feveral times without 


fuccefs 
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fuccefs She often refolved to venture an en- 
tire confidence in him, and to fhew him the 
full extent of his duty, but fhe was always te- 
ftrained by her timidity. She hefitated while it 
was in her power, and when fhe would have 
told him, fhe was no longer able to fpeak, her 
ftrength failed her, fhe carried the fatal fecret 
with her to the grave, and I know the auftere 
diipofition of the man, without having the leaf 
idea how far it may be tempered by natural af- 
fection, am fatisfied, fince Julia’s life is in no 
danger 
All this fhe knows. But you will afk, what 
I think of her apparent remorfe? in anfwer to 
which I muft tell you, tat Jove 1s more inge- 
nuous than fhe. Overcome with grief for the 
Jofs of her mother, fhe would willingly forget 
you; and, in fpite of herfelf, Love difturbs her 
confcience in order to bring you to her memo- 
ry: He chufes that her tears fhould be connec- 
ted with the object of her paflion, but fhe not 
daring to employ her thoughts direétly on you, 
he deceives her into it under the math of repent- 
ance thus he impofes on her with fo much 
art, that fhe 1s willing to increafe her woes r- 
ther than banifh you from her thoughts Your 
heart may perhaps be ignorant of fuch fubter- 
fuges, but they are not the lefs natural, for 
though your paflion may be equal in degree, its 
nature is very different Yours 1s warm and 
r.olent, her’s foft and tender, your fenfations 
are breathed forth with vehemence, but her’s re- 
tort upon herfelf, and pierce her very inmoft 
foul. Love animates and fupports your heart, 
whilft her’s 1s opprefled and deyeCted with its 


weight, 
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weight, all its {pings are relaxed, her ftrength 
1s gone, her courage 1s extinguifhed, and her 
virtue has loft its power. Her heroic faculties 
are not however annihilated, but fufpended a 
momentary crifis may reftore them to then full 
vigour, or totally deftroy them exiftence One 
ftep farther in this gloomy path and fhe 1s loft , 
but if her rncomparable foul fhould 1ecover 1t- 
felf, the will be greater, more heroic, moe 
virtuous than ever, and there will be no danger 
ofarelapfe. Learn then im this perilous fitua- 
ation to revere the obyect of your love Any 
thing that fhould come from you, though 1t were 
againft yourfelf, would at this time infallibly 
prove mortal It you are determined to perfilt, 
your triumph will be certain, but think not you 
will ever poffefs the felf-fame Julia. 


er, Chel Eh scr 
From Lord B——. 


je p fome pretenfions to your friendfhip, 
you were become ferviceable to me, and I 
was prepared to meet you But what are my 
pretenfions, my necefiitres, or my eagernefs, to 
you? Iam forgotten, you do not even deign to 
wiite tome. lam not ignorant of your fol:- 
tude, nor a ftranger to your fecret deiign, you 
are weary of exiflence. Due then, weak youth, 
yes die, thou daring, yet cowardly mortal, but 
in thy laft moments, remember that thou haft 
ftung the foul of thy fincere friend with the re- 

iieCtion of having ferved an ungrateful man. 
Lyle. 
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Pehl} Er Re: 
The ANSWER. 


Gore: my kind fnend. I was determined 

to tafte no more pleafure upon earth, but 
we will meet once more. You are wrong, itis 
as impofhible that you fhould meet with ingrat- 
tude, as that I should ever be ungrateful. 


Bybsclidsukod. 
From JuLia. 


ie is time to renounce the errors of youth, and 

to abandon a deceitful hope. I can never be 
yours Reftore to me that hberty of which my 
father chufes to difpofe, or fill up the meafure 
of my woes by a refufal which will ruin me for 
ever, without producing any advantage to your- 
felf 


Julia Etange 


1 4EsRoE i Ro Cll. 
From the Baron V@ETANGE. 
In which the preceding Ballet was inclofed. 
F there remains in the mind of a feducei the 


Jeaft fentument of honour or humanity, an- 
{wer 
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{wer the billet of an unhappy girl, whofe heart 
you have corrupted, and who fhould no longer 
exit, uf I could fuppofe her to have carried the 
forgetfulnefs of herfelf any farther. I fhould 
not indeed be much furprifed if the fame philo- 
fophy which taught her to catch at the firft man 
fhe faw, fhould alfo inftruét her to difobey her 
father. Think of this matter. J always chufe to 
proceed with lenity and decency, when thefe 
methods are likely to fucceed, but becaufe I 
act thus with you, you are not to fuppofe me 
ignorant in what manaer a gentleman fhould 
take revenge of thofe beneath him. 


L EVI T eek. Civ 
The ANSWER 


ee Sir, thofe vain menaces, and that un- 
jut reproach, which can neither teruify nor 
humble me Between two perfons of the fame 
age there can be no fiducer but love, and you 
can have no mght to vilify a man whom your 
daughter honoured with her efteem 
What conceflions do you expect, and from 
what authority are they demanded? Js it to the 
author of all my misfortunes that 1 muft facri- 
five my remaming glimpfe of hope! I will re- 
{pect the father of Julia, but let him deign to 
be mine if he expects obedunce No, Sn, 
What opinion foever you may entertain of you 
proceedings, they will not obhge me, for your 
fake, to relinqutth fuch valuable and juft preten- 
bons As you are the fole caufe of my mifery, 


I owe 
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I owe you nothing but hatred, your pretenfions 
are without foundation. But Julia commands 
her I fhall never difobey; therefore you have my 
confent Another may poffefs her, but I fhall 
be more worthy. 

If your daughter had deigned to confult me 
concerning the limits of your authority, doubt 
not but [ would have taught her to «ifregard 
your unjuft pretenfions How defpotic foever 
may be the empire you aflume, my rights arc 
infinitely more facred. The chain by which we 
are united marks the extent of paternal domini- 
on, even in the eye of human tribunals, and 
whit you appeal to the mght of nature, you 
yourielf are trampling upon its laws 

Ceafe to alledge that delicate phantom ho- 
nour, which you feem fo determined tovindicate, 
for here again you are the fole offender ie- 
fpect Julsa’s choice, end your honour is fecwe, 
for | honour you in my heart, regardlefs of your 
infults. Notwithftanding all your gothic mav- 
ims, one honeft man was never difhonoured by 
his alliance with another If my prefumption 
offends you, attempt my life, agamift you | thall 
never defend it. As to the reft, am |ittle an- 
xious to know im what confifts the honour 01 1 
gentleman, but with regard to that of ar honeft 
man, I own it concerns me, and therefore | 
fhall defend and preferve 1t pure and fpotleis to 
the end of my life 

Go, inhuman father, and meditate the «e- 
firuction of your only child, whuilft fhe, full ot 
duty and affection, ftands ready to yield her 
happinefs a victim to prejudice and opinion 
but be affured your own remorfe will one day 

fevercly 
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feverely revenge my injuries, and you will then 
perceive, when it 1s too late, that your blind 
and unnatural hatied was no more fata] to me 
than to yourfelf. ‘That I fhall be wretched, 1s 
moft certam but if ever the juft feelings of 
nature fhould emerge from the bottom of you 
heart, how infinitely greater will be your un- 
happinefs in having facrificed the only daughter 
of your bofom to a mere phantom a daughtec 
who has no equal in beauty, merit, or virtue, 
and on whom indulgent heaven has beftowed e- 
very blefling except a kind father. 


DiS reat. 
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Inclofed in the foregowng. 


I ResTore to Julia Etange the power to dif- 
pofe of herfelf, and to give her hand without 
confulting her heart 


SC 


LET ee Ban Ge 
From JuLta 


[ Intenvep giving you a defciiption cf che 

fcene which produced the billet vou have re- 
cerved, but my father took his meafures fo aut- 
fully, that it ended only the inftant before the 
poft went out Hhs lette: as certainly fived the 
mail as this will be too late, fo that your reto- 
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Jution will be taken, and your anfwer difpatch- 
ed, before it can poflibly reach you, therefore, 
all deta:l would now be ufelefs. I have done 
my duty; you will do yours but fate will over- 
whelm us, and we are betrayed by honour. 
We are divided for ever! and to increafe my 
horror, lam gomg to be forced into the arms 
of ——-O heavens! it was once in my power to 
nein thine. Juft God !—we muft tremble and 
be filent 

The pen falls from my hand I have been of 
Inte much indifpofed This morning’s affair 
bas agitated me prodigiouily Oh, my head, 
my poor heart? I feel, I feel, I fhall faint 
Will heaven have no mercy on my fufferings ° 
I can no longer fupport myfelf——I mutt 
retire to my bed, and will confole myfelf in the 
hope of mfing no more Adieu, my only love! 
adieu, for the laft time, my dear, my tender 
friend' Ah! f live no longer for thee! have I 
no: then already ceafed to live? 


- 


biel Cd Cg bt Cg Samet Gad 
From Jurta to Ais OnseE. 


Pp it then true, my dear, my cruel friend, thit 
yon have called me back to Jute and wretched- 
nefs? I faw the happy inftant when I was going 
to be again united to the tendereft of mothers; 
but vour inhuman kindnefs has condemned me 
to bemoan her yet longer when my defire to 
follow her had almoft fnatched me from this 
earth, my unwillingnefs to leave you eet 

Cit 
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held me faft. If I am at all reconciled to life, it 
is from the comtort of not having entirely efca- 
ped the hand of death Thank heaven! that 
beauty 1s no more for which my heait has paid 
fo dearly. The diftemper fiom which I am re- 
covered has happily deprived me of it ‘This 
fortunate lofs, I hope, will abate the grofs ar- 
dour of a man fo indelicatc as to dae to matty 
me without my confent Not finding any long- 
er the only thing which he admired, he will 
fuely be little anxious about the icft, “Without 
breach of promife to my fathcr, without 1 uring 
that fiend whofe life 1s in his power, I fhall Le 
able to repulfe this rmportunate wretch. my ips 
will be filent, but my looks will {peak fo: me. 
His dilguft will defend me aguntft his tyranny, 
and he will find nic tov dilagiveable to dare to 
make me unhipps 

ab, my dew coufin' you knew a conflint 
tende: heart that would not be foiepulicd Tis 
pafion was not confined to outward form ci 
charms of perfon, 1 was me that he Joved, and 
not my fice, we were united tn every put ot 
our being, and to long as Julia had remaiace, 
her beauty might have fied, but love would for 
ever have continued And yet he could conf. nt 
——ungrateful youth! yet it was but yun, 
fince | could aik it Who would with to retain 
by promue thoie who could withdtew theu 
heart? and did I attempt to withdraw mine? 
———rhive | done it'—~-O heavens! why mutt 
every thing con{pire to remind me ot times that 
wto no more, and to mereafe a flame which 
ought to be extinguifhed? In vain do I endea- 
your to tear the dear image from my heart 11 4s 
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toc firmly attached; that heart itfelf would firtt 
be turn im picces, and all my endeavours only 
i-7s2 to engrave it deeper there 
Atay f venture to tell you a vifion of my deli- 
ram during my fever, which has contmued to 
torment me ever fince my recovery’? Yes, know 
»* + pity the diftraghon of your unhappy friend, 
tht you may thank heaven for preferving your 
heart irum the horrid peflion by which it 1s oc- 
eviepad. Duriag the moft violent moment of 
Mm fuarenzy, when my fever was at the heighs, 
i thought I beheld the unhappy youth kneebug 
bi my, bed-fide not fuch as when be charmed 
ws. inucs dung the fhort period of my felicity , 
Dae pelos wild, <od loftin defpar. He took my 
' ., .ot difgufted with its appeatance, and 
» te car of the tesrrble infcétion, eagerty 
. 12: i, and bathed it with his tears. Ac the 
ts ater hin, I felt that pleating emotion which 
i} s unexpected appearance uled formerly to oc- 
¢ on. Lendeavoured to dart towards him, but 
.as nfraned, You tore him from me, and 
wi). amected me molt was his fighs and groans, 
. a feemed to sncreafe as he went ftarthu 
1 me 
Ir 1s impoffible to defcribe the effect of this 
frouge dream My fever was long and violent, 
T contimued many days imfenfible, I have feen 
hi, oifen in my phrenzy, but none of my 
d eims have left halt the unpieflion on my me- 
wort which this laft did at 1s ampothible to 
One atirom my imagination. Methinks I fe 
him every moment in that attitude. His air, 
his diefs, his manner, his forrowful and tende 
toon, are continually before my eyes. eye 
een 
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feem full to prefs my hand, I feel it wet with 
his tears. Huis plamtive voice melts my heart, 
now I behold him dragged far from me, whulft 
1 endeavour in vain to hold him faft In fhort, 
the whole imaginary fcene appears 1n my mind 
as real as if it had actually puffed. 

I hefitated long betore [ could refolve to tell 
youthis Shame hindered me from difcovering 
it when we were together, but my agitation, 
far from fubfiding, grows every day {tronger, 
and I am able no longer to conceal my folly 
Would that were entirely a fool! why fhould 
I wifh to preferve the remains of that reafon 
which ferves only to torment me. 

But to return to my dream. Rally me, my 
dear friend, if you will, fo. my fimplicity, but 
furely theie 1s fomet’*sng myfterious in this vi- 
fion, which diftinguithes it from common phren- 
zy. Canit be a prefage of his death? or 1s he 
already dead? and was it thus that heaven dergn- 
ed for once to be my guide, and invite me to 
follow him whom I was ordained to love? Alas! 
afummons to the grave would to me be the Left 
of bleflings. 

In vain do I recal to my aid thofe empty mas- 
ims of philofophy which amufe only thofe who 
have no feelings’ they impofe on me no longei, 
and I cannot help defpiing them I believe 
that {pirits are invaiible, but 1s it umpoflible that, 
between two lovers fo clofely umted, theic 
fhould be an immediate communication, inde- 
pendent of the body and the fenfes? may net 
their mutual imprcfhiens be tranimitted through 
the brain ? Poor Julia! what extravagances 
are thefe! How ciedulous do our paihons rendu 

N 3 us! 
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us! and how difficult it 1s for a heart feverely 
affected to relinquifh its errors, even after it 
perceives them. 


bE hob evil, 
The ANSWER. 


AY: unfortunate and tender girl! have you 

been born only to fuffer? I try in vain to 
keep you from forrow; but you feem to court 
it, and your evil gemius 1s more powerful than 
all my endeavours Do not however add chi- 
merical apprehenfions to fo many real caufes of 
inquictude + and fince my caution has been more 
prejudicial than fersiceable to you, let me free 
you from a miftake which’aggravates your mile- 
rv, perhaps the melancholy truth will be lefs 
to-menting. Know then that your dream was 
not a dream, that it was not the phantom of 
your fi.end which you beheld, but his real pei- 
ion, and that the affe€ting fcene, which 1s ever 
preicnt to your imagination, did actually pals 
in your room on the day after your diforder was 
at the crifis. 

On the preceding day I lJeft you very late, 
and Mr Orbe, who would take me from you 
thet right, was ready to depart; when ona fud- 
den we perceived that unhippy wretch, whofe 
conditicn is truly deplorable, enter haftily, and 
throw bimfelf at our feet He took poft horfes 
ip mediately on the receipt of your laft letter. 
By trevelling day and night he performed the 
y vine im three days, and never flopped tll the 
IL gage, where he waited in order to enter the 

town 
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town under favour of the night. I am afhamed 
to confefs, that I was lefs eager than Mr Orbe 
to embrace him: for without knowing the intent 
of his yourney, I forefaw the confequence. The 
bitter recolleétion of former times, your danger 
and his, his manifeft difcompofure of mind, all 
contributed to check fo agreeable a {urprife, and 
I was too powerfully affected to falute him with 
eagernefs. I neverthclefs embraced him with 
a heart-felt emotion in which he fympathifed, 
and which reciprocally difplayed itfelf m a kind 
of filent grief, more eloquent than tears and la- 
mentations. The firft words he uttered were 
‘© How does fhe? O, how 1s my Julia? 
am Ito hive or die”’ I concluded from thence, 
that he was informed of your illnefs; and ima- 
gining that he was likewile acquainted with the 
nature of it, I fpoke without any other precau- 
tion than that of extenuating the danger. When 
he underftood that it was che {mall pox, he made 
dreadful lamentation, and was taken fuddenly 
ul Fatigue and rhe want of fleep, together 
with pertuibation of mind, had fo entirely over- 
come him, that it was fome time before we 
could bring him to himfelf He had fearce 
ftrength to fpeak, we therefore perfuaded him 
to go to reit 

Nature being quite fpent, he flept twelve 
hours fucceflively , but with fo much agitation, 
that fuch a fleep muit rather :mpair than recrunt 
his ftrength The next day gave birth to new 
perplexity he was abfolutely determined to fee 
you. ITreprefented to him the danger there was 
that his prcfence might occafion fome fatal re- 
volution in your diftemper. He propofed to 


wait 
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walt till there was no mfque, but his ftay itfelf 
vas a terrtble rifque, of which I endeavoured to 
make him fenfible. He rudely interrupted me 
* Ceafe, (faid he with a tone of mdignation,) 
vour cruel eloquence it 1s too much to exert it 
for my rum Do not hope to drive me from 
hence as jou did when I was foreed into exile. 
{ would travel a hundred umes from the farthctt 
extremity of the world for a fingle glance of my 
Juha but Ifwear (added he with vebemence,) 
by the Author of my being, that I will not ftir 
til Thavefeenher We wil try for once, whe- 
ther I fhall move you with compaflion, or you 
make me guilty of perjury.” 

His refolution was fixed. Mr Orbe was of 
opinion that we fhould contrive fome means to 
gratify him, that we might fend him away be- 
fore his return was difcovered. for he was only 
known to one per{fen in the houfe, of whofe {e- 
crecy I was affured, and we called him by a 
fergned name before the family * I promifed 
him that he fhould fee you the next night, upon 
condition that he ftard but 2 minute, that he did 
not utter a fyllable, and that he departed the neat 
morung before breah of day ‘Jo thefe condi- 
tions, I exacted his folemn promife; then | was 
eafi, I left my hufband with him, and returned 
to you. 

I found you much better, the eruption was 
quite complete; and the phyfician rafed my 
courage, by gising me hopes. I laid my plan 
beforehand with Bab, and your fever, though 


a littleabated, leaving you flill fomewhat hyght- 
headed, 


* We fad afterwards, that tnis cited name was St Preis 
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headed, I took that opportunity to difinifs every 
body, and fund my huiband word to introduce 
his gueft, concluding, that before the puoxy{m 
of your diforde: was over, you would be lefs 
likely to recollect him = =We hid all the difh- 
culty in the world to get md of youi aifconfo- 
late father, who was determined to fit up with 
youevery mght Ar length I told hun with 
fome warmin, that he would fpare nobody the 
trouble of watching, for that [ was determin_d 
likewife to fit up with you, and that Le migit 
be aflued, though he was your fithe:, his ten- 
dernefy for you way not greatel than imine. Ele 
depaited with reluClance, and we remained Ly 
ourfelves Mr Orbe came about eleven, and 
told me that he hid Jeit your frien in the feet. 
T went in fearch of him I took him vy the hand 
he trembled hke alaf As he went through 
the anti-chamber, bis ftrenpth fered him he 
drew his breath with atihculty, and was forced 
to fit down. 

At length having fing.ed out fome objects by 
the faint ghmmering of a diltant heht——Yes, 
fud he, with adeep figh, I 1ecollect thefe a- 
partments. Oncein my Iife 1 tiaverfed them 
about the fame hour——with the fan e iny- 
fter10us caution——I tiembled as do new-—— 
My heart fluttered with the fame emoten 
O! rath creature that I wes——tbouyh burt a 
poor mort.l, I neverthelefs cared to t fie—— 
What am I now goitig to beh ud in that fame 
{pot, where every thing difufed a del bt wi a 
Which my foul was mtoxicated ? whit 11 go- 
ing to view, in that fame obj ct which infpued 
and fhared my traniports —-«the retinue of 
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melancholy, the Laege of death, affied virtue, 
and expiring beauty ! 

Derr coufin, I will fpare your tender herrt 
the difmial detail of fuch an affeCting frene. He 
faw you, and was mute. He hed prom.fcd to 
be (lent, but ‘uch a filence! be fill upon 
hre knees, he fobbed, and hiil.d the cuitains 
of yuur bed, he hited up his hands ind eyes. be 
fet.hed deep and filent groans, he could {earce 
flific his grief and lamentations Without {.c- 
ing him, jou accidently put one of your hines 
ouc of bed; he feized at with extravagant eaper- 
nefs, the ardent kiffeshe smpreffed oa your tick 
boi, awshed you fooncr thon ul the nose aud 
minuaurvhich bezzed abeur you T perceived 
toe vou recollk@id bio, an! in ipite of all hs 
refitance and compe tas, F forced him from 
vour chamber dircetly, hoprg to elude the mn 
pruiuoa of fuch a Reeting appesition, under ihe 
pietcnce of ns bung the elect of your celasur 
But fna:g that vou took no notice of it, I con- 
cluded that you had fergot ir I forbade Bab to 
mention it, andl am perfuaded fhe has kept her 
word <A needleis caution, which love bas dil- 
concerted, and v mch has only fersed to aggra- 
vate the pem of a recolicction which it 1s tov 
fare to ettace 

ge Jeparted as he had pronufed, and I mule 
hm fwear ret ftop an the nugibourood 
Bat, my dear 71 J, vhis 15 not all, [ mutt ac- 
ava t you wih ancther cfcumftance, of which 
ic af vGu-cannot org rerun ignorant Lord 
G » fled by tuo days aiturwyds, be mni- 
toued to overtake him, he jonva him at Dien, 
ani fourd hiv il ‘ibe uniuchy wretch hid 
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caught the fmall-pox. fle concealed from me. 
that he had never had the diftemper, and I in- 
troduced him without precaution As he could 
not cure your diforder, he was determined to 
partake of it When I recollect the eagernefs 
with which he kiffed your hand, I make no 
doubt but he underwent imoculation purpofely. 
It is rmpofhble to have been worfe prepared to 
receive it, but it was the inoculation of love, 
and it proved fortunate. The Author of lite pre- 
furved the moft tender lover that ever exited , 
heis recovered, and according to my Lord’s laft 
jette., they are by this trme aclually ict out 108 
Parts. 

You fee, my too lovely coufin, that vou ought 
to banifh thofe melancholy terrors which ol um 
you without reafon You have long fince re- 
nounced the perfon of your friend, and vou find 
that his hifersfafe Think of nothing theretore, 
but how to preferve youis, end how to make the 
promifed facrifice to pateinal affeCuon with he- 
coming grace. Ceafe to be the fpoit of vain 
hope, and to feed yourfelf with chimeras You 
are in great hatte to be proud of your detormity 
be more humble , jor, beheve me, you have yet 
toomuctireafon to befo You have undergone 
a cruél ifection. but it has {pared your face. 
What you take for feams, is nothing but a red- 
nels which will foon wear off | I was worfe af- 
fected than you, and vet you fee I am rolerable. 
My angel, you wall ft.] be beautiful in fpite of 
yourfelf and do you think that the enamoured 
Wolmar, who, in thiee years abfence, could 
not conquer a paflion conceived in eight days, 
iS likely to be cured of it, when he has an op- 
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portunity of feeing you every hour? Oh! how 
defperate 1s your condition, if your only re- 
fource 1s the hope of being difagreeable ! 


IE Dee ER CVuUL 


From JULIA 


T is too much, it 1s too much. O my friend, 
you have overcome [am not proof againtt 
fuch powerfui love, my refolution 1s exhaufted 
My confcience affords me the confolatory tetli- 
mony, that 1 have exerted my utmoft efforts, 
Heaven, I hope, will not call me to account for 
more than it has beftowed upon me ‘This for- 
rowful heart, which coft you fo dear, and which 
you have more than purchafed, 1s yours without 
referve it was attached to you the firft mo- 
ment my eyes beneld you it will remain yours 
to my dying breath. You have too much dé- 
ferved it, ever to be indanger of lofing it, and 
Tam weary of being the flave of a chimerical vir- 
tue at the expence of juftice. 

Yes, my moft tender and generous lover, 
your Julia will be ever yours, will crer love 
you I muft, k will, Tought. I refign to you 
the empire which love has given you, notlung 
fhail ever deprive you of 1t more The deccit- 
ful yorce which murmurs at the bottom of my 
foul, whiipers in vain it fhall no longer betray 
me What arc the vain duties it piefcribes, m 
oppofition to a peffion which heaven itfelf im- 
fpired , 15 net the obligation which binds me to 
you, the moft folemn of all? 1s it not to ay a- 
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jone that I have given an abfolute promife ? was 
itnot the firkt vow of my heart, never to forget 
rou? and is not your inviolable attachment a 
frefh tie to fecure the conftancy of mine? In 
the tranfports of love with which I once more 
{urrender my hearst to thee, my only regret 19, 
that I have ftruggled againft fentiments fo a- 
greeable and fo natural. Nature, O gentle na- 
ture, refumethy rights! I abyure the favage vis- 
tues which confpire to thy deltru€tion Canthe 
inclinations which thou haft infpured be more 
feduétive than a fpecious reafon by which I have 
been fo oft mifguided ? 

Have fome regard, my amiable friend, for the 
tendernefs of my mclinations, you are too 
much indebted to them to abhor them but al- 
low of a participation which nature ind aifcc- 
tion demands, let not the mghts of blood and 
fiendflip be totally extinguifhed by thofe of 
love. Do not imagine, that to follow you I 
will ever quit my father’s houfe. ilope not 
that I will refufe to comply with the obligations 
impofed on me by parental authonty The 
cruel lofs of one of the authors of my being has 
too well taught me to dread caufing any afflic- 
tion to the other No, fhe from whom he ev- 
pects all his future comfort, will not inereafe 
the anguifh of his foul, already too much op- 
prefled. I wall not deftroy ail that gave me hie. 
No, no, I am fenfible of my crime, but cannot 
abhor it Duty, honour, virtue, all thefe 
confiderations have loft their mmfluence 5 but yet 
Tam not a monfter; I am frail, but not unna- 
tural Tam determmed, 1 will not grieve any 


of the obyeéts of my affection. Leta fathei, te- 
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nacious of h.s word, and jealous of a vain pre- 
rogative, difpofe of my hand where he has pro- 
mufed it, but Jet lovealone difpofe of my heart, 
ict my tears mceffantly trickle down the bofom 
of my tendereft friend. Let me be loft and 
wretched , but, if poflible, let every one dear to 
me be happy and contented On you three my 
extlcence depends , and may your felicity make 
me forget the mifery and defpair to which I am 
doomed. 


Te Bebe Rec rx, 
The ANSWER, 


As E revive, my Julia, all the real fentiments 
of our fouls refume their wonted courfc 
Nature has preferved our exiftence, and love his 
reftored us to life. Did you fuppofe, could you 
be rth enough to imagine, you could withdraw 
your affections from me * Iam better acquaint- 
ed with your heart than yourfelf, that heart 
which heaven deftined to be mine! I find they 
are united by one common thread, which death 
alone can divide Is 1t in our power to feparate 
them, or ought we even to attempt it? Are they 
joined together by tres which man hath formed, 
and which man can diflolve? No, no, my Ju- 
ha! af cruel deftiny bars om claim to tender 
conjugal titles, yet nothing can deprive us of 
the charaGter of faithful lovers , that fhall be 
the comfort of our melancholy days, and we 

wil carry it wih us fo the grave 
Thus we recover life only to renew our oe 
ele 
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ferings, and the confcioufnels of exrftence 1s to 
us nothing more than afenfe of afiliction. Un- 
fortunate beings! how are we altered? how 
have we ceafed to be what we once wee? where 
is that enchantment of fupreme felicity? where 
are thofe exquifite raptures which enlivened ovr 
paflion ? Nothingis left of us but our love, love 
alone remains, and all its charms are eclipfcd. 
O, thou dear and too dutirul gil, thou fond 
fair one without refolution! al] oui misfoitunes 
are derived from thy errors Ali! a bvart of 
Jefs purity would not have fo fatally imifled thee! 
yes, the honou: of thy heart his been ow tun, 
the upright fentiments which fil] thy breatt 
have banifhed difcretion. You would ender- 
vour to reconcile filial tendeinefs with uncon- 
querable love, by attunpting to gratify all your 
inclinations, you confound inftead of concilia- 
ting them, and become culpable even through 
virtue. O fulia, how inconceivable 15 your 
power! by what ftrange magic do you fifcinate 
my reafon! even while you endetsour to make 
me blufh at our paffion, vou have the rt to ap- 
pear amiable in your very fulings You force 
me to admire you, even while I partake of you 
remorfe —-——- your remorfe! does 
it become you to fecl remorfe? you, 
whom I loved you, whom I fhall never 
ceafe to adore can guiltcver approach your 
ipotlels heart ?--—-O eruel Julia! if you mean 
to refloie the heart which belongs to me ilone, 
return it to me fuch as it was when you fill be- 
flowed it 

What do you tell me? 
fOintimate 


will you venture 
you, fall into the arms of ano- 
2 ther *— 
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ther? fhall another poffefs you ’——— 
will you be no longer mine * ---—or, to com 
plete my horror, will you not be folely mine? 
—I1— fhall I fuffer fuch dreadful pumfhment? 
fhall I fee you furvive yourfelf? No, 
had rather lofe you entirely, than fhare you 
with another Why has not heaven armed 
me with courage equal to the rage which ch- 
{traéts me * Sooner than f/y hand fhould 
debafe itfelf by a fatal union abhorred by love, 
and condemned by honour, I would mterpofe 
my own, and plunge a poniard in thy breatt. 
Y would drain thy chafte heart of blood which 
infidelity ne-er tainted . with that fpotlefs blood 
Y would mix my own, which burns m my veins 
with imextinguifhable ardour, IF would fall in 
thy arms; I would yield my laft breath on thy 
irs I would receive thine How! Ju- 
hia expiring! thofe lovely eyes clofed by the 
horrors of death! that breaft, the thro. = 
ci Icve, mangled by my hatidjsgmd- pir: 
forth copious ttreams of blood and hi¢!—--— 
No, live and fuffer, endure the punifhment of 
my cowardice. No, I wifh thou wert no more, 
but my paffion is not fo violent as to ftab thee 
O, that you did but know the {tate of my heart, 
which 15 ready to burft with anguifh! Never 
dia it burn with fo pure a fame. Never were 
your innocence and virtue fo dear to me I 
am a lover, I know how to prize an amiable 
object, Tam fenfible that [ do: but 1 am no 
more than man, and it is not im human power 
to renounce fupreme felicity. One night, one 
fingle night has made a thorough change in my 
foul. Preferve me, 1f thou canft, from ne 
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dangerous recollc€tion, and Tam virtuous ft: 
But the remembrance of that fate! night 1s funk 
to the botom of my foul, and wi'l darken all 
the reft of my days. O Julia, thou moft 
adorable obye€t! If we muft be wietched for 
ever, yet let us enjoy one hour of traniport, 
and then refign ourfelyes to cternal lamentr- 
fons. 

Liften to the man who loves you. Why 
fhould we alone affect to be wifcr than the refl 
ef mankind, and purfue, with puerle fimplici- 
ty, thofe chimerical virtues which all the world 
talks of, and no one practifes. What! fill 
we pretend to be greater moralifts than the 
crowd of phiofopheis which people London and 
Paris, who all Jaugh at conjugal fidelity, and 
treat adultery as a jefl? Inttances of this na- 
ture are far from being fcandalous, we ate not 
at liberty even to cenfure them, und people of 
{pit would laugh at a man wio fhouid ftite 
the affections of his heart out of ref{pe€t to matri- 
mony In fad, fay they, an injury wiiea on 
ly confifis in opinion, 1s no injury whole t re- 
mains fecret What injury docs a hvfband 1e- 
ceive from an infidelity of which he 1s wnosant ? 
by how many obliging condefcenfions does a 
woman compenfate for her failings *¥ ? what en- 
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* And where did the honeft Sxifs learn tres We nen of 
gaety have long fince aiumed nore rrperousen — Shey 
begin by boldly introducing then lovers into the ho ue, anaif 
they fuffer their hufbands to continue there, at as only while 
‘ they behave towards them wath proper refpect A somen 
Who fhould take pains to conceal a cum al intig , \culd 
fhew that fhe was afhamed, and would be defifid, pet one. 
female of {put would take notace of dics 
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dearments does fhe not employ to prevent, and 
to remove his fufpicions? Deprived of an ima- 
ginary good, he actually enjoys more real feh- 
city; and this fuppofed erime which makes fuch 
a noife, is but an additional tie, which fecures 
the peace of fociety. 

O God forbid, thou dear partner of my foul, 
that I thouid wath to preferve thy afte€tions by 
fuch fhameful maxims! JE abhor them, without 
being able to confute them, and my confcience 
1s a better advocate than my reafon. Not that 
I pride myfelf upon a fpirit which I deteft, or 
that Tam fond of a virtue bought fo dear but I 
think it lefs eriminal to reproach myfelf with my 
failings, than to attempt to vindicate them, and 
I confider an endcavour to ftifle remorfe, as the 
ftrongeft degree of guilt. 

{ know not what I write. I find my mind 
in ahorrid ftate, much worfe than it was even 
before I recerved your letter. The hope you 
tender me 1s gloomy and melancholy ; 1t total- 
ly extinguifhes that pure Inght which has fo oft- 
en been our guide, your charms are blafted, 
and yet appear more affecting, I perceive that 
you are aifeChonate and unhappy my heart 
15 overwhelmed with the tears which flow from 
your eyes, and I bitterly reproach myfelf for 
having prefumed to tafte a happinefs which I 
can no longer enjoy but at the hazard of your 
peace 

I perceive, neverthelefs, that a fecret ardour 
Fres my foul, and revives that courage which 
my remorfe has fubdued. Ah, lovely Juha! 
do you know how many loffes a love like mine 
can compenfate? do you know how far a ee 
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who only breathes for you, can make your life 
agreeable ? are you fenfible that it 4s for you 
alone I with to live, to move, to think? Noy 
thou delicious fource of my exiftence, I will 
have no foul bat thine, I will no longer be any 
thing but a part of thy lovely felf, and you will 
meet with fuch a kind reception in the inmoft 
recefles of my heart, that you will never perceive 
any decay in your charms. Well, we fhall be 
guilty, yet we will not be wicked ; we fhall be 
guilty, yet we will be in love with virtue. fo 
far from attempting to palliate our faslings, we 
will bewail them, we will lament together, if 
poflible, we will work our redemption by being 
good and benevolent. Julia! O Juha! what 
will you, what can you do’? Thou canft never 
difengage thyfelf from my heart 1s it not ef- 

poufed to thine? | 
Thofe vain profpects of fortune which fo 
palpably deluded me, are long fince forgotten. 
I now folely confine my attention to the du- 
ties I owe Lord B ; he will force me 
with him to England, he imagines I can be of 
ferviceto him there. Well, 1 will attend him. 
But I will fteal away once every year, I will 
come in fecretto vifit you. If1 cannot fpeak 
to you, at leat I fhall have the pleafure of ga- 
zing on you; I may at leaft kifs your footfteps; 
one glance from your eyes will {upport me ten 
months When lam forced to return, and re- 
tire from her I Jove, it will be fome confulation 
to me to count the f{teps which will bring me 
back again. Thefe frequent jouimes will be 
fome amufement to your unhappy lover, when 
he fets out to sifit you, he will anticipate the 
pleafure 
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pleafure of beholding you, the remembrance of 
the tran{ports he has felt, wall enchant his ima- 
gination during his abfence , 1n fpite of his crucl 
deftiny, his melancholy time will not be utterly 
loft, every year will be marked with fome tinc- 
ture of pleafure, and the fhort hved moment; 
he paffes near you, will be multiplied during his 
whole life. 
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7OuR miftrefs is no more, but I have re- 
gained my friend, and you too have acqui- 
red one, whoie affecthon will more than recom- 
perfe vour lofs Julia is married, end her me- 
rtis fufhcient to make the gentleman happy 
who has blended his tntereft with her’s After 
fo many indifcretions, you ought to thank hea- 
ven which has preterved you both, her from 1,- 
neminy, and you from the regret of having difho- 
noured her. Reverence her chance of condi- 
tion; do not write to her, fhe defires you will 
not Wart till fhe writes to you, which fle 
will fhortly do. Now 1s the time to convince 
me that you merit that efteen I ever had for you, 
and that your heart 15 fufcepuble of a pure and 
d.finterefted friendthip. 


pal Doel Goes tack Riel Sagal Co. 
From JuLta. 


yo have been fo long the deno‘itary of all 
tne 
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the fecrets of my foul, that it 1s not in my 
power to difcontinue fo agreeable a correfpond- 
ence. In the moft important occurrences of life 
I long to difclofe my heart to you Open yours, 
my beloved friend, to recerve what I commu- 
nicate 3 treafure up in your mind the Jong dif- 
courfe of friendfhip, which, though 1t fometimes 
renders the fpeaker too diffufive, always makes 
the fricndly hearer patient 
Attached to the fortune of a hufband, or ra- 
ther to the will of a parent, by an indiffolable 
tre, 1 enter upon a new ftate of hfe, which 
death alone can terminate. let us for a moment 
caft our eyes on that I have quitted , the recol- 
le€tion of former times cannot be painful to us. 
Perhaps 1t will afford fome leffons, which will 
teach me how to make a proper ufe of the time 
tocome perhaps it will open fome lights which 
may ferve to explain thofe particulars of my con- 
duct, which always appeared myfterious in your 
eyes =A teat,’ by reflecting on the relation in 
which we lately ftood to each other, our hearts 
will become more fenfible of the reciprocal o- 
bhigations from which death alone can releafe 
us 
It 1s now near fix years fince I firft faw you. 
You was young, genteel, and agreeable, I had 
feen others more comely, and more engaging 3 
but no one ever excited in me the leaft emotion, 
and my heart furrendered itfelf to you on the 
firft interview 1 umagined that I faw, in your 
countenance, the traces of a foul which feemed 
the counteipart of mine. I thought that my 
fenfes only ferved as organs to more refined fen- 
tuments, and I loved in_you not fo much what 
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I faw, as what limagined I felt within myfelf 
fz 1s not two months fince, that I {tll flittercd 
mytelf I was not mftaken: blind Love, faid I, 
was in the nght; we were. made for each other, 
if human events do not interrupt the affinity of 
nature , and if we are allowed to enjoy felcity 
a this life, we fhall certainly be happy toge- 

ther 
Thefe fentiments were reciprocal, I fhould 
have been deceived had I entertained them 1- 
fone. The love I felt could not anfe but from 
a mutual conformity ard hermory of fouls. We 
never love unlefs we are beloved, at leaft our 
paifion 1s fhort-lived. Thofe afteCtions which 
meet with no return, and which are fuppofed 
to make fo many wretched, are ‘only founded 
on fenfuahity; if ever they penetrate the heart, 
itis by means of fome falfe refemblance, and 
the miftake 1s quickly difcovered Senfual love 
canrot fubfift without fruition, and dies with it 
the fublimer paffion cannot be fatisfied without 
engaging the heart, and 1s as permanent as the 
analogy which gave it birth *. Such was ours 
from the beginning 3 and fuch, I hope, 1 will 
ever be to the end of our days. I perceived, I 
felt that I was beloved, and that [mented your 
affeQuun. My. lips were filent, my lool.s were 
conftrained; but my heart made itfelf under- 
ftood ~=we quickly experienced J know not what, 
which renders filence eloquent, which gives ut- 
terance to the downcalt eye, which accaficrs 
a kind 


* Admuting the analogy to he chimerical, yet it lofts 1s 
long as the illufion, whch makes us fuppole it teal 
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a kind of forward bafhfulnefs which difcovers 
the tumult of defire through the vail of umi- 
dity, and conveys ideas which it daies not ex- 
prefs. 

I perceived the fituation of my heart, and 
judged myfelf loft the firft woid you fpoke I 
obferved what pain your refeive coft you I ap- 
proved of the diftance you obferved, and ad- 
mired you the moie ; [ endeavoured to recom- 
penfe you for fuch a neceffary and painful fi- 
lence, without prejudice to my mnocence I 
offered violence to my natural difpofition, I :m1- 
tated my coufin; I became, like her, arch and 
hvely, to avoid too ferious explanations, and to 
undulge a thoufand tender carefles under cover 
of that-aitected fprighthnefs I took fuch pains 
to make your fituation agreeable, that the ap- 
prehenfions of a change increafed your refcrve. 

This fcheme turned to my difadvantage we 
generally fuffer fer afluming a borrowed cha- 
ricter. Fool that Iwas! I accelerated my ruin, 
infteac of preventing it, I employed porfon as 
a palliative , and what fhould have induced you 
to preferve filence, was the occafion which 
tempted you to explain yourfelf. In vain did | 
attempt, by an aflected indifference, to keep you 
at a diftance in our private interviews, that yery 
conftraint betrayed me you wrote  Initcad ot 
committing your firft letter to the fire, or deli- 
vering 1¢t0 my mother, 1 ventured to open it 
that was my original crime, and ail the reft 
was a neceflary confequence of that firft fault 
Tendeavoured to avoid anfwering thofe fata} let- 
ters, which I could rot forbear reading ‘) bis 
violent {truggle affected my health I faw the 
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upon myfelf with horror, and could not refolye 
to endure your abfence. I fell intoa kind of 
defpair: I had rather that you had ceafed to live, 
than not to live for me. I went fo far as to with 
your death, nay, even to defire it. Heaven knew 
my heart ; thefe efforts may make amends for 
fome failings | 

Finding you difpofed to implicit obedience, | 
was determined to fpeak. I had. received from 
Challiot fome inftru€hons, which made me too 
fenfible of the danger of avowing my paflion 
But love, which extorted the confeflon, taught 
me to elude its confequence. You was my laft 
refort ; | had fuch an entire confidence in you, 
that I furnifhed you with arms againft my weah- 
nefs , fuch was my opmion of your integrity, 
that I trufted you would preferve me from my- 
felf, and I did you no more than juftice. When 
I found the refpect you paid to fo valuable a 
truft, I perceived that my paflion had not blind- 
ed me in my opinion of thofe virtues with which 
I fuppofed you endowed. J refigned myfelf with 
greater fecurity, as I :magined that we fhould 
both of us be contented with a fentimental af- 
fection. As I difeovered nothing at the bottom 
of my heart but fentiments of honour, I tafted 
without referve the charms of fuch a delighttul 
mtimacy. Alas! J did not perceive that my 
diforder grew inveterate from inattention, and 
that habit was ftill more dangerous than love. 
Being fenfibly affected by your referve, I thought 
I might relax mine without any rifque, in the 
mmnocence of my defires I hoped to lead you to 
the heights of virtue, by the tender carefles of 
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friendfiip. But the grove at Clarens foon con- 
yinced me that I trufted myfelf too far, and that 
we ought not to grant the leaft indulgence to 
the fenfes, where prudence forbids us to gratify 
them entirely. One moment, one fingle mo- 
ment, fired me with a defire which nothing 
could extingurfh ; and if my will yet refifted, 
my heart was from that time cor upted. 

You partook of my diftraction , your letter 
made me tremble. The danger was double 
to prefeive me fiom you and from myfelf, it 
was neceffary to banthh you ‘This was the lait 
effort of expiring virtue but by your firght, you 
made your conqueft fure , and when I fw you 
no more, the languor your abfence occafioncd, 
deprived me of the little ftrength I had left to 
refift you. 

When my father quitted the fervice, he 
brought M. Welmar home with him His hfe 
which he owed to him, and an intimacy of 
twenty years, rendered this friend fo deu, that 
he could never pait from him MM  Wolmar 
was advanced in years, and thongh of high bi th 
had met with no woman who had fixed his .- 
fections. My father mentioned me to him, as 
toa man whom he wifhed to call his fon he 
was defirous to fee me, and it was with this in- 
tent they came together. It was my fate to be 
agreeable to him, who never was fufceptible of 
any umpreflion before. ‘hey enteied into feciet 
engagements, and M Wolmar, who had fome 
affairs to fettle in one of the northern courts, 
Where his family and jortune were, defied time, 
and took leave upon thu mutual engagement 
After this departure, my father acquainted my 
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mother and me, that he defigned him for my 
huiband ; and commanded me, with a tone 
which cut off all reply from my timidity, to pre- 
pare myfelf to receive his hand. My mother, 
who too plainly perceived the inclinations of my 
heart, and who had a natural hiking for you, 
made feveral attempts to fhake my father’s refo- 
lution She durft not abfolutely propofe you , 
but the {poke of you im fuch terms, as fhe noped 
might make mv father efteem you, and with to 
be acquainted with you but your rank in hife 
made him infenfible to all your accomplifhments, 
and though he allowed that high birth could not 
fupply them, yet he maintained that birth alone 
could make them valuable. 

The impoflibility of being happy, fanned the 
flame which it ought to have extinguithed A 
flattering delufion had fupported me under .1I 
my troubles; when that was gone, I had no 
ftrength to oppofe them While I had the Icaft 
hope of being yours, I nught have triumphed 
over my inciimitions ; 1t would have coft me Icis 
to h.ve fpent my whole life in refiftance, than to 
resounce you for ever , and the very idea of 7n 
e.erlafting oppofition, deprived me of fortitude 
to fubdue my pailion. 

Grief and love preyed upon my heut, I fll 
into a ftate of deyeCtion, which you might per- 
ceive in my letters yours, which you wrote to 
me from Meillerie, completed my affliction, to 
the meafure of my own troubles was added the 
fenfe of your defpar Alas! the weaheft mind 
is always deftined to bear the troubles of box. 
The fcheme jou ventured to propofe to me put 
the finifhing ftrohe to my perplesity © Mifery 
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feemed to be the infallible lot of my days, the 
inevitable choice which remained for me to make, 
was to add to it eather your infelicity or that of 
my parents I could not endure the horrtble 
alternative , the powci of nature has its bounds ; 
fuch agitations overpowered my ftiength. I 
withed to be delivered from life Heoven feemed 
to take pity of me, but cruel death {pared me 
for my deftruction 1 faw you, I recovered, and 
was undone. 

If my failings did not contirbute to my feli- 
city, Iwas not difappomted I never confidered 
them as the means to procure hipninefs I 
percerved that my heart was formed for virtue, 
without which 1 could never be hippy, I fell 
through weaknefs, not fiom error; I hid net 
evcn blindnels to plead mm excufe for my frailty 
I was bereaved of every hope, 1t was impoflible 
for me to be otherwifce than unfortunate Inno- 
cence and Jove were equally requilite to my 
peace as I could not preferve them both, and 
was witnefs to your dulraction, Econfulted your 
mterefi alone m my choice, and fo ruined 4 - 
feif, to fave you. 

But it 18 not fo eafy, as many imagine, to for- 
fake virtue She contmues Jong to torment 
thofe who abandon her, and her charms, which 
are the delight of refiacd fouls, conftitute the 
chief puniflsment of the wicked, who are con- 
depined to be in love with her when they cin 
ro longer enjoy her Guilty, yet not depraved, 
I could not elcape the remorie which purfued 
me, honour was deat to me, even after it was 
gone, though my fhame was fecret, it was not 
lls grievous, and though the whole world 
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ad been witnefs to it, I could not have been 
inore fenfibly affected I comforted myfelf 
univer my afflCtion, like one who having a 
wouna dieads a mortification, and who, by the 
fer‘e of pain, 1s encouraged not to defpair of a 
EurCc 
Weverthelefs, my fhameful ftate was infup- 
portale. By endeavonrng to fhifle the reproach 
ot gult, without renouncing the cme, | e\pe- 
r enced what every honeft mind fecls when it 
gcocs rtray, and is fond of its miftake. A new 
del.ion unt ats aid to ailuage the bitternefs of 
zr utmnce, I fiatrered myfelf, that my frailty 
v. ¢ ierd me the means of repairing my in- 
uo ciaen, «td ventured to form a defign of 
“o # my fither to uate our bands. I de- 
, i. ca the firft pledge of our love to clof 
tr « co heel umon I prayed to heaven tur 
ctr ares the pledge of my icturn to virtue, 
= ¢t our mihual happinefs | withed for it 
vs ick Varneftncls as another im my place 
, 7? thse dhoaded it. The tendeinefs of love, 
ws te‘tallafion, allayed the murmurs of my 
¢c ‘cieree, the effects I hoped to detive fiom 
mi frailty in{prred me with confolation, and this 
p entez expectation was all the hope and com: 
rout of my bfe. 
sy 1o0n as I fhould difcover evident fymptoms 
or 1%, pregnency, I was determined to make a 
publ declaration of my condition to Mr Per- 
: t 4 mthe prefence of the whole family I 
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fuch a declaration would coft me but honour 
itfelf infpired me with courage, and I chofe ra- 
ther to bear at once the confufion I deferved, 
than to nourifh everlafting infamy at the bottom 
of my foul. I krew that my father would et- 
ther doom me to death, or give me to my lover 
this alternative had nothing in it terrible to my 
apprehenfion , and whatever might be the event, 
1 confidered that this ftep would bring all my 
fufferings to a period 

This, my dear friend, was the myftery which I 
concealed from you, and which you fo anxioufly 
endeavoured to penetrate A thouiand reafons 
confpired to make this referve neceflary with a man 
of your impetuofity, not to mention that it would 
have been imprudent to have armed your indif- 
creet importunity with a new pretext. It was 
above all things requifite to remove you during 
fuch a perilous fituation, and I well knew that 
you would never have confented to leave me in 
fuch an extremity, had you been acquainted 
with it 

Alas! I was once more deceived by fuch a 
flattering expeCtation Heaven 1efufed to fa- 
vour defigns which were conceived in wiched- 
nefs I did not defeive the honour of being a 
mother , my {cheme was abortive, and I was 
even deprived of an opportunity of exprating my 
frailty, at the expence of my reputation Dilap- 
pointed m my hope, the indifcieet affignation 
which expofed your hfe to danger, was a rath- 
nefs which my fond love coloured with this 
gentle palliation I amputed the ill fuccefs ot my 
- wilhes to myfelf, and my heart, mifled by its 

defires, flattered itfelf that its eageinets to gratify 
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them arofe entirely from my anxiety to render 
them lawful hereafter 

At one time I thought my wifhes accom- 
plifhed that miftake was the iource of my moft 
bitter affiiion, and after nature had granted 
the petition of love, the ftroke of deftiny came 
with aggravated cruelty You know the ac- 
cident which deftroyed my laft hopes, togethe: 
with the fruit of my love ‘That m.sfortune hap- 
pened during our feparation, as 1f heaven at that 
time intended to opprefs me with all the evils I 
merited, and to cut off at once every tie by 
which our union might be accomplifhed 

Your departure put an end to my delufion 
and to my pleafures , I difeovered, but too late, 
the chimeras which had impofed upon me_ I 
perceived that I had fallen into a flate truly def- 
picable, and felt myfelf completely wretched ; 
which was the mevitable confequence of love 
~ithout mnocence, and hopelefs defires which I 
could never extinguifh. Tortured by a thoufand 
f-iutlefs griefs, I ftifled refleQions which were 
as painful as unprofitable, I no longer looked 
upon myfelf as worthy of confideration, and de- 
sorted my life to fohtude for you. 1 had no ho- 
nour, but yours, no hope, but in your happi- 
nefs, and no fentuments were capable of affec- 
ting me but thofe which came from you. 

Love did not make me blind to your faults, 
but it made thofe faults dear to me; and fo 
powerful was its delufon, that I fhould have 
lo ed you lefs, had you been more perfect Ac- 
quanted with your heart and your impetuofity 
of wmper, I was fenfible, that with more cou- 
sexe than I, you had Iefs patience, and ii 
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the afflictions which oppreflcd my foul would 
drive yous to defparr It was for this 1eafon I 
always carefully concealed from you my father’s 
promife , and at our parting, taking advantage 
of Lord B ’s zeal for you: intereft, and with 
a view to make you more attentive to your own 
welfare, flattered you with a hope which I my- 
felf did not enteitain. Yet more, apprized of 
the danger which threatened us, I took the only 
precaution for our mutual fecurity, and by a fo- 
Jemn engagement having made you as much as 
poflible mafter of my will, I hoped to infpire 
you with confidence, and myfelf with fortitude, 
by means of a promife which I never duift vio- 
jate, and which might infure your tranquillity 
of mind. I own it was a needlefs obligation, 
and yet I fhould never have infringed it = Vir- 
tue 1s fo efiential to our fouls, that when we 
have once abandoned that which 1s real, we 
prefently fafhion another after the fame model, 
and keep the more ftiongly attached. to this fub- 
flitute, becaufe perhaps it is of our own chu- 
fing 

I need not tell you what perturbation I expe- 
rienced after your departure he worfl of my 
apprehenfions was the dread of being forfaken. 
The place of your refidence made me tremble. 
Your manner of living increafed my terror 
imagined that I already faw you-debafed into a 
man of intrigue. An ignominy of this nature 
touched me more fenfibly than all my affhéh- 
ons; I had rather have teen you wretched than 
contemptible , after fo many troubles to which 
Thad been inured, your difhonow: was the on- 
ly one I could not fupport 
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Thefe apprehenfions, which the ftyle of your 
letters had begun to confirm, were quickly re- 
moved , and by fuch means as would have made 
any other completely uneafy. I allude to the 
diforderly courfe of life into which you was fe- 
duced, and of which your ready and frank con- 
feflion was, of all the proofs of your fincenty, 
that which affected me moft fenfibly 1 knew 
you too well to be ignorant what fuch a contef- 
fion muft have coft you, even if I had been no 
longer dear to you I faw that Jove alone had 
triumphed over fhame, and extorted it from you 
J judged that a heart fo incere was incaprble of 
difguifed infidelity; I difcovered Jefs guilt m 
your failing, than merit in the confeflion , and 
calling to mind your former engagements, was 
entirely cured of jealoufy. 

And yet, my worthy friend, my cure did not 
increafe my felicity, for one torment lefs, a 
thoufand others rofe up inceffantly, and I was 
never more fenfible of the folly of feeking in an 
unfettled mind, that repofe which nothing but 
prudence can beftow Ihad for a Jong time 
fecretly lamented the beft of mothers, who walt- 
ed infenfibly by a fatal decay. Bab, whom the 
unhappy confequence of my mifconduct obliged 
me to make my confident, betrayed me, and 
diicovered our mutual love, and my frailty, to 
my mother I had juft received your letters 
from my coufin, when they were feized. ‘The 
proofs were too convincing , grief deprived her 
of the little ftrength her illnefs had left her 1 
thought I fhould have exptred at her teet wsth 
remorfe So far from configning me to the 
death I merited, fhe concealed my fhame, and 
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was contented to bemoan my fall Even you, 
who had fo ungratefully abufed hei hindnefs, 
did not become odious toher I was wiinefs to 
the effect which your Jetter produced on her 
tender and affectionate mind. Alas! fhe wifh- 
ed for your happinefs and mine She attempted 
more than once———but why fhould I recal a 
hope which is now for ever extinguifhed ? hea- 
ven decreed it otherwife She clofed her me- 
Jancholy days with the afflicting confiderat.on 
of being unable to move a rigid hufLand, and of 
leaving a daughter behind fo little worthy of hei. 

Oppreiled with fuch a cruel lofs, my foul had 
no other ftrength than what it reccived from 
that rmpreflion, the voice of nature uttered 
groans which flified the mumurs of love I 
regarded the author pf my troubles with a kind 
of horror I cndeavoured to fmother the detel- 
table paflion which had brought them upon me, 
and to rencunce you for evcr. ‘Thuis, no doubt, 
was what I ovght to have done bad I not fuf- 
ficient caufe of lamentation the remainder 
of my days, without fearching for new fub- 
jects of afiuftion? Every thing feemed to favour 
my refolution. If melancholy foftere the mind, 
deep affittion hardens 1 The remembrance 
of my dyiag mother effaced your mage, we 
were dutant from each other, hope had entire- 
ly abandoned me, my incomparable friend was 
never more great or more deferving wholly to 
engrofs my heart Her virtue, her difcrenon, 
her friendfhip, her tender carciles, feemed to 
have purihed it, I thought I had forgetren 
you, and imagined myfelf cured But it was 
too late, what I took for the indifference of 
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estingurfhed love, was nothing but the heav- 
nefs of defparr. 

As a fick man who falls into a weak ftate 
when free from pain, 1s fuddenly revived by 
more acute fenfations; fo I quickly percerved 
ail my troubles renewed, when my father ac- 
quainted me with Mr Wolmar’s approaching re- 
turn Invincible love then give me incredible 
firength For the firit time I ventured to op- 
po-e my father to hisface I frimkly protefted 
that f could never hhe Mr Wolmar, that I was 
determined to die fingie, that he was matter of 
m3 life, but not or my affections, and that no- 
thing couid ever make me alter my refolution. 
J need uot deferrne the rage he was in, nor the 
treatment I was obliged toenduse =I was tm- 

cverble my emudity once vanquifhed carried 
me to the other extreme; and if my tone was 
Jefs imperious than my father’s, 1t was never- 
tnelefs cavally refoiute. 

He touad that I was determined, and that he 
fhould mane noimpreff.on on me by dint of au- 
thority For a minute I thought mylfelf freed 
from his perfecution But what became of me, 
when on a fudden I faw the moft rigid father 
foftened into teats, and proftrate at my feet! 
Wr bout fuitermg me to rife, he embraced my 
knecs, and fixing his {lreaming eyes on mine, 
he ad.befied hinitelf to me in a plaintive voice, 
woo) fill murmurs in my ears, “ O my 
cll! hase feme rcfpeat for the grey hairs of 
your unhappy father, do not fend me with for- 
row to the grave, after her who bure thee. Ah! 
will all her faut y ove them dcaths to Juha?’ 

Imagine my gvcf and attondhinent ‘Thot 
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attitude, that tone, that gefture, thofe words, 
that horrible idea, overpowered me to that de- 
gree, that I dropped half dead into bis arms ; 
and it was not till after repeated fobs, which for 
fome trme fiifted utterance, that I was able to 
anfwer him 1 a faint and faltering voice ‘ O 
my fathei! I was armed again{ft your menaces, 
but I am not proof againft your tears. You will 
be the death of your daughter ” 

We were both of us in fuch violent agitation, 
that it was a long while before we recovered. 
In the mean time, recolleéting his laft words, 
I concluded that he was better informed of the 
particulars of my conduct than I had imagined; 
and being refolved to turn thofe circum{tances 
of information againft him, I was picparing, at 
the hazard of my Itfe, to make a conteflion 
which I had too long deferred, when he halbily 
imterrupted me, and, as if he had forefeen and 
dreaded what I was going to deciare, fpoke to 
me in the following terms. 

“| Lnow you bave cncoulrged inchmations 
unworthy a gn] of your birth It 1s tine to 
facnfice to duty and Lenout a fhameful pat- 
fion which you fhall never goufy but at the 
expence of my life Attend to what your fa- 
ther’s lLonow, and your own, require of you, 
and then determine foi vourtulf 

* Ivi1 Wolmar is of nuble extraction, and di- 
ftinguifhed by all the accomplifiments requi- 
fite to maimtam his digmty , one who enjoys 
the public efteerm, and who dcferves it. I 
am idcbted to him for my life, and you are 
no {tanger to the engagement I have con- 
cluded with lim. You are tarther to under 
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ftand, that on his return home to fettle hys 
concerns, he found himfelf involved by an 
unfortunate turn of affairs. he had loft the 
greateft part of his eftate, and it was by fin- 
gular good luck that he himfelf efcaped being 
exiled to Siberia. he is coming back with 
the melancholy wreck of his fortune, upon 
the itrength of his frrend’s word, which ne- 
vet yet was forfeited. ‘Tell me now, in what 
manner [f fhill receive him on his return, 
fhall f fay to him, ¢ Sir, I promifed you ny 


‘ daughter while you were in affluent circum- 
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ffances; but, now your fortune 1s ruined, I 
muft retract my word, for my daughter will 
never be yours?” If I do not exprefs my refu- 
fal in thefe words, 1t will be interpreted in 
this manner. ‘To alledge your pre-engage- 
ment, will be confidered as a pretence, or it 
will be imputed as an additional difgrace to 
me, and we fhall pafs you for an abandoncd 
girl, and I for a difhoneft man, who has fa- 
crificed his word and honour to fordid inter- 
eft, and has added ingratitude to infidelity. 
My dear child, I have lived too long now to 
clofe an unhl.mifhed life with infamy, and 
fixty vears {pent with honour are not to be 
profi.tuted in a quarter of an hour 
‘You perceive, therefoie,” continued he, 
how unreafonable is every obyeftion which 
you can offer. Judge whether the giddy paf- 
fion of youth, whether attachments which 
mode(lty difavows, are to be put i competi 
tion with the ducy of a child, and the honour 
by which a pirent ftinds bound = If the dif- 
pute were, which of us two fhould fall a vic- 
etn 
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« tim to the happineis of the other, my tender- 
‘ nefs would challenge the night of making that 
‘ facrifice to aflection, but honour, my child, 
“ calls upon me, and that always determines the 
<¢ refolution of him whofe blood you inherit.” 

T was not without a prrtinent anfwer to thefe 
remonftrances, but my father’s prejudices con- 
firmed him in his principles, fo different from 
mine, that reafons which appeared to me unin- 
{yerable, would not have had the leaft weight 
with him. Befides, not knowing whence he 
had gathered the intelligence he feemed to have 
gained with 1efpect to my conduct, or how fat 
his information extended, appichending like- 
wife by his eagerneds to interrupt me, that he 
had formed his 1efolution with regvid to the 
matter I was going to communicate , and above 
all, being reftrained by a fenfe of fhame which 
1 coukd never fubdue, I rather chofe to avail 
myfelf of an excufe, which I thought would have 
greater weight, as it f{quarcd more with my fa- 
ther’s peculiarity of thinking. 1 therefore made 
a frank declaration of the engagement I had 
made with you , I protefted that I would never 
be falfe to my word, and that, whatever was 
the confequence, I would never marry without 
your confent 

In truth, I was delighted to find that my 
fcruples did not offend him he reproached me 
feverely for entering into fuch an engagement, 
but he made no objection to tts validity, fo ev- 
alted are ideas which a gentleman of honour na- 
turally entestains with regard to the faith of en- 
gagements, and fo facred a thing does he efteem 
a promile' Inftead of attempting therefore to 
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difpute the force of my obligation to you, he 
made me write a note, which he inclofed in a 
letter, and fent away direCHy *. With what a- 
gitation did I expect your anfwer! how often 
did { with that you might thew lefs delicacy 
than you ought! But I knew you too well to 
doubt your compliance ; and was fenfible, that 
the more painful you felt the facrifice required 
of you, the readier you would be to undergo it 
Your anfwer came, it was concealed from me 
during my ilnefs, after my recovery, my fears 
were confirmed, and there remained for me no 
farther excufes, At leaft, my father declared 
he would admit of no more, and the dreadful 
expreflion he had made ufe of, gave him fuch 
an afcendency over my will, that he made me 
iwear never to fay any thing to Mr Wolmar 
which might make him averfe from marrying 
me; for, he added, that will appear to him like 
a trick concerted between us, and at all events 
the marriage muft be concluded. 

You know, my dear friend, that my conft- 
tution, which 1s ftrong enough to endure fa- 
tigue and inclemency of weather, 1s not able to 
rcfift the violence of paflion, and that too e.- 
quifite a fenfibility 1s the fource of all the evils 
which have afflicted my mind and body Whe- 
ther continued grief had tainted my blood, or 
whether nature took that opportunity to purify 
it from the fatal effects of fermentation, I found 
myfelf violently difordered at the end of our con- 
verfation When! left my father’s room, | en- 
deavoured to write a linc to you, but found ie 
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felf fo ill, that I was obliged to go to bed, from 
whence I hoped never to rife You ate too well 
acquainted with the reft. My imprudence led 
you to indifcretion You came, I faw you, and 
thought that I had only beheld you im one of 
thofe dreams, which, during my dehrium, fo 
often prefented your image before me. But 
when I found that you had really been there 5 
that I had actually feen you; that being refol- 
yed to partake of my diftemper which you could 
not cure, you had purpofely caught the mfec- 
tion, L could no longer refift this laft proof, and 
finding that the tendernefs of your affe@tion fur- 
vived even hope itfelf, my love, which I had ta- 
ken fuch pains to {mother, inftantly broke 
through all reftraint, and revived with more ar- 
dour than ever. I perceived that I was doomed 
to love in fpite of myfelf, I was fenfible that ¥ 
muft be guilty; that I could neither refift my 
father nor my love, and that I could never re- 
concile the rights of love and confanguinity, but 
at the expence of honour ‘Thus all my noble 
fentiments were utterly extingurflied; all my 
facultics were altered; guilt was no longer hor- 
mble in my fight, I felt a thorough change 
within me. at length the unruly tranfports of a 
paflion, rendered impetuous by oppofition, 
threw me into the moft difmal deyeftion with 
which human nature was ever oppreffed, I even 
dared to defpair of virtue. Your letter, which 
was rather calculated to awaken remorfe than,to 
ftifle it, completed my diftraétion. My heait 
was fo far depraved, that my reafon could not 
with{tand the arguments of your plaufible philo- 
fophy. Such horrible ideas crowded into my 
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mind, as it had never been tainted with before 
My wall fill oppofed them, but my imagination 
grew famihar with them, and if my foul did 
not harbour anticypated guilt, yet I was no long- 
er miftrefs of that noble refolution which alone 
is capable of re‘ifting temptation. 

I am fcarce able to proceed Let me ftopa 
while. Recal to your mind thofe days of in10- 
cence and felicity, when the lively and tender 
pafhion with which we were mutually animated, 
only tended to refine our fentiments, when that 
holy ardour contributed to render modefty more 
lovely, and honour more amiable, when our 
very defires feemed kindled only that we might 
have the glory of fubduing them, and of render- 
ing ourfelves more worthy of each other Look 
over our firft letters; refiect on thofe moments 
fo fleeting and fo little enjoyed, when love ap- 
peared to us arrayed in all the charms of virtue, 
and when we were too fond of each other to 
form any connections which fhe condemned 

What were we then, and what are we now ° 
Two tender lovers fpent a whole year together 
in the moft painful filence; they {carce ventured 
to breathe a figh, but their hearts underftood 
each other, they thought their fufferings great, 
yet they were happy, had they but known st 
Their mutual filence was fo intelligible, that at 
length they ventured to converfe , but, fatisfied 
with the power of triumphing over their incli- 
nations, and with giving each other the glorious 
proofs of their victory, they paflLd another year 
in a referve fcarce lefs fevere , they imparted 
their troubles to each other, and were happy 
But thefe violent ftruggles were too painful oe 
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be fupported long; one moment’s weaknefs led 
them aftray; they forgot themfelves in their 
tranfports but if they were no longer chafte, 
they were ftill conftant ; at leaft heaven and na-~ 
ture authorifed the ties which united them , at 
leaft virtue was fill dear to them, they ftill lo- 
ved and honoured her charms, they were lefs 
corrupted than debafed. They ftill enjoyed fe- 

haty, though lefs worthy of itz 
What now are thofe affe€tionate lovers who 
glowed with {fo refined a paflion, and weie fo 
fenfible of the worth of honour? Who can be 
acquainted with their condition, without figh- 
ing over them ’—Behold them a prey to guilt. 
Even the :dea of defiling the marriage-bed does 
not now ftrike them with horror—they meditate 
adultery |—How! 1s it poflible that they can be 
the fame pair’? Are not their fouls entirely al- 
tered’ How could that lovely rmage, which the 
wicked never behold, be effaced in the minds 
where it once fhone fo bright? Are not they, 
who have once tafted of the charms of virtue, 
for ever after difgufted wath vice? How many 
ages have pafféd to produce this aftonifhing al- 
teration? What Icngth of time could be capable 
of deftroying fo delightful a remembrance, and 
of extinguifhing the true fenfe of happmefs in 
thole who had once enjoyed it? Alas! if the 
firft ftep of irregularity moves with a flow and 
painful pace, how eafy and precipitate are thofe 
which follow! How great 1s the dlufion of paf- 
fon! it is that which fafcinates reafon, betrays 
prudence, and new-models nature before we 
perceiv. the change. A fingle moment leads us 
altray , a fingle flep draws us out of the night 
Q 3 path. 
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path. From that time an urefiftible propenfity 
hurries us on to ourrum. From that time we 
fall into a gulph, and ane frightened to find 
ourfelves oppreffed with crimes, with hearts 
formed for virtue. My dear friend, let us drop 
the curtain. Can it be neceffary to fee the dan- 
gerous precipice it conceals from us, in order to 
avoid approaching it? I refume my narrative 

Nr Wolmar arrived, and made no objeétion 
to the alteration in my features. My father 
prefled me. The mourning for my mother was 
yuft over, and my grief was proof againft trme. 
f could form no pretence to elude my promife , 
and was under a neceflity of fulfilling it. I 
thought the day which was to feparate me for 
ever from you and from myfelf, would have 
been the laft of my life. I could have beheld 
the preparations for my funeral with lefs horror 
than thofe for my marrage. The nearer the 
fatal moment approached, the lefs J found my- 
felf able to extirpate my firlt affections; my ef- 
forts rather ferved to mflame than to extunguifh 
them. At length I gave over the fruntlefs {trug- 
gle. At the very time that 1 was prepared to 
{wear eternal conitancy to another, my heart 
{t1li vowed eternal love to thee , and I was car- 
tied to the temple as a polluted wietim, which 
defiles the altar on which 1t 1s faerificed. 

When I came to the church, I felt, at my 
entrance, a kind of emotion which | had never 
experienced before An inconceivable terror 
feized my mind in that folemn and anguft place; 
which was full of the Beg worfhipped there. 
A fudden horror made me fhiver. Trembling 
and ready to faint, at was with difficulty | as 
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ed the altar. Far from being compofed, I 
found my diforder increafe during the ceremo- 
ny, and every object I beheld ftruck me with 
difmay. The gloomy light of the temple, the 
profound filence of the fpectators, and their de- 
cent and collected deportment, the train of all 
my relations; the awful look of my venerable 
father, all contributed to give the ceremony an 
air of folemmity which commanded my atten- 
tion and reverence, and which made me fhud- 
der at the very thought of perjury. 1 imagined 
that I beheld the inftrument of Providence, and 
that I heard the voice of heaven, in the mint- 
fter, who pronounced the holy liturgy with un- 
common folemnity. ‘The purity, the dignity, 
the fandtity of marriage, fo forcibly exprefied in 
the words of Scripture, the chafte the fublime 
duties it inculcates, and which are fo important 
to the happmefs, the order, the peace, the be- 
ing of human nature, fo agreeable in themfelves 
to be obferved, all confpured to make fuch an 
impreflion upon me, that I felt a thorough re- 
volution within me An invifible power feem- 
ed fuddenly to rectify the diforder of my affec- 
tions, and to fettle them according to the Jaws 
of duty and of nature. The eternal and omni- 
prefent Power, faid Ito myfelf, now reads tne 
bottom of my foul , he compares my fecret will 
with my verbal declaration, heaven and earth 
are witnefs to the folemn engagement I am go- 
mg to contract; and they fhall be witnefs of my 
fidelity in obferving the obligation. What hu- 
man duty can they regard, who dare to violate 
the firft and moft facred of all? 

A cafual glance on Mr and Mrs Orbe, whom 
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I faw at the fide of each other, fixing their ten- 
der looks on me, affected me more powerfully 
than did all the other objets around me. “ QO 
moft amiable and virtuous pair! though your 
love is lefs violent, are you therefore lefs clofely 
attached to each other? Duty and honour are 
the bonds which unite you ; affe€tionate friends ! 
faithful couple! you do not burn with that de- 
vouring flame which confumes the foul, but 
you love each otherywith a gentle and refined 
affection, which nounfhes the mmd, which 
prudence authorifes, and which reafon directs, 
you therefore enjoy more fubftantial felicity. 
Ah! that, in an umion Jike yours, I could re- 
cover the fame innocence, and attain the fame 
happinefs! 1f I have not like you deferved it, I 
will at leaft endeavour to make myfelf worthy 
of it by your example.” Thefe fentiments awa- 
kened my hopes, and revived my courage I 
confidered the facred tie I was. prepanng to form, 
as a new ftate which would purify my foul, and 
reftore me toa juft fenfe of my duty. When 
the minifter afked me, whether I promrfed per- 
fect obedience and fidelity to him whom I re- 
ceived for my hufband, I made the promile not 
only with my hps but with my heart; and J 
wil! keep it inviolably nH my death. 

When we returned home, I fighed for an 
hour’s folitude and recolleétion. FT obtained it, 
not without difficulty; and however eager I was 
to make the beft advantage of it, I neverthclefs 
entered into felf-examination with reluctance, 
being afraid left I fhould difcover that I had 
only been affected by fome tranfitory imprefhons, 
and that at the bottom I fhould find myfelf as 
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unworthy a wife, as I had been an indifcreet 
girl, The method of making the trial was fure, 
but dangerous, I began it by turning my 
thoughts on you. My heart bore witnefs that 
no tender recolleétion had profaned the folemn 
engagement I had lately made. I could not 
conceive, without aftonifhment, how your 1- 
mage could have forborne its obftmate :ntrufion, 
and have left me fo long at reft, amidft fo many 
occafions which might have recalled you to my 
mind, I fhould have miftrufted my infenfibihty 
and forgetfulnefs, as treacherous dependences, 
which were too unnatural to be lafting. JI 
found, however, that I was in ne danger of de- 
lufion I was fenfible that I ftill loved you as 
much, if not more than ever, but I felt my af- 
feCtion for you without a blufh. I found that I 
could venture to think of you, without forget- 
ting that I was the wife of another. When a 
tacit felf-confeflion reported how dear you was 
to me, my heart was affeCted, but my confci- 
ence and my fenfes were compofed, and from 
that moment I perceived that my mind had un- 
dergone a real change. What a toirent of pure 
joy then rufhed into my foul! what tranquil 
fenfations, fo long effaced, then began to re- 
vive a heart which ignominy had ftained, and 
to diffufe over my whole frame an unufual fe- 
remity! I feemed as if I had been new born, and 
fancied that I was entering into another life. O 
gentle and balmy virtue! I am regenerated for 
thee, thou alone canft make life deat to me; 
to thee alone I confecrate my being Oh! I 
have too fatally experienced the lofs of thee, e- 
ver to abandon thee a fecond time. 


In 
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In the rapture of a change fo great, fo fud- 
den, fo unexpected, I ventured to reflect on my 
fituation the preceding day I trembled on 
thinking on what a ftate of unworthy debafe- 
ment I had been reduced by forgetting what I 
owed to myfelf; and I fhuddered at all the 
dangers I had run fince my firft ftep of devia- 
tion. What ahappy revolution of mind ena- 
bled me to difcover the horror of the crime 
which threw temptation before me, and how 
did the love of difcretion revive within me! By 
what uncommon accident, faid I, could I hope 
to be more faithful to love, than to honour, 
which I held in fuch high efteem*’ what good 
fortune would prevent your inconftancy or my 
own, from delivering me a prey to new attach- 
ments’ how could I oppofe to another lover, 
that refiftance which the firft had conquered, 
and that fhame winch had. been accuftomed to 
yield to inclination? Should I pay more regard 
to the rights of extingurfhed love, than I did to 
the claim of virtue, while it maintained :ts full 
empire in my foul? What fecurity could I have 
to love no other but you, except that inward af- 
furance which deceives all lovers, who {wear e- 
ternal conftancy, and inconfiderately peryure 
themfelves upon every change of their atfec- 
trons? ‘Thus one deviation from virtue would 
have led to another; and vice, grown habitual, 
would no longer have appeared horrible in my 
fight. Fallen from honour to infamy, without 
any hold to ftop me, from a feduced virgin I 
fhould have become an abandoned woman, the 
fcandal of my fex, and the torment of my fa- 
mily. What has faved me from fo natural 2 
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confequence of my firft tranfgreflion? what 
cheched me after my firft guilty ftep? what has 
preferved my reputation, and the efteem of my 
beloved friends? what has placed me under the 
protection of a virtuous and difcreet hufband, 
whofe character 1s amiable, whofe perfon 1s a- 
greeable, and who 1s full of that refpect and af- 
fection for me which I have fo Jittle deferved ’ 
what, in fhort, enables me to afpire after the 
character of a virtuous wife, and gives me cou- 
rage to render myfelf worthy of that title? I fee, 
I feel it, 2t 1s the friendly hand which has con- 
ducted me through the paths of darknefs, that 
now removes the vail of error from my eyes; 
and, in my own defpite, reftores me to myfelf 
The gentle voice which inceflantly murmured 
within me now raifed its tone, and thundered 
in my ears, at the very moment that I was near 
being loft for ever. ‘The Author of all truth 
would not allow me to quit his prefence with 
the confcious guilt of deteftable perjury, and 
preventing my crime by my remorfe, hath fhewn 
me the frightful abyfs into which I was ready 
to fall. Eternal Providence! who doft make 
the mfe€t crawl, and the heavens revolve, thou 
art watchful over the leaft of all thy works! 
thou haft recalled me to that virtue which I was 
born to revere! deign therefore to receive from 
a heart purified by thy goodnefs, that homage 
which thou alone haft rendered worthy thy ac- 
ceptance 

That inftant, beng impreffed with a hyely 
fenfe of the danger I had efcaped, and of the 
ftate of honour and fecurity in which I was hap- 
pily re-eftablithed, I proftrated myfelf on the 
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ground, and lifting my fuppliant hands to hea- 
ven, I invoked that Being enthroned on high, 
whofe pleafure fupports or deftroys, by means 
of our own ftrength, that free-will he has be- 
ftowed. ‘* I eagerly (faid I) embrace the prof- 
fered good, of which Thou alone art the au- 
thor. I will love the hufband to whom thou 
haft attached me. I will be faithful, becaufe 
it 1s the chief duty which unites private fam- 
lies and fociety in general I will be chafte, 
becaufe it 1s the parent virtue which noursthes 
all the reft. I will adhere to every thing rela- 
tive to the order of nature which thou hait efta- 
blifhed, and to the dictates of reafon which I 
dense from thee. I recommend my heart to 
thy protection, and my defires to thy guidance, 
Render all my actions conformable to my fted- 
faft will, which 1s ever thine, and never more 
permit momentary error to triumph over the fct- 
tled choice of my life.” 

After this fhort prayer, the firft I ever made 
with true devotion, I found myfelf confirmed in 
yirtnous refolutions , 1t feemed fo eafy and fo 
agreeable to follow thefe dictates, that I clearly 
perceived where I muft hereafter refort for that 
power to refift my inclinations which I could 
not derive from myfelf. From this new difco- 
very L acquired frefh confidence, and lamented 
that fatal blindnefs which had fo long concealed 
it from me_ I had never been devoid of relig- 
on; but perhaps I had better have been wholly 
fo, than to have profeffed one which was exter- 
nal and mechanical, and which fatisfied the 
confcience, without affeGing the heart; one 
which was confined to fet forms, and taught 

me 
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me to believe in God at ftated hours, without 
thinking of him the remainder of my time 
Scrupuloufly attendant on public worfhip, I ne- 
verthelels drew no advantage from it to afhift 
me in the practice of my duty Knowing that 
I was of a good family, I indulged my inchina- 
tions, was fond of fpeculation, and put my 
truft in reafon. Not being able to reconcile 
the fpirit of the gpfpel with the manners of the 
world, nor faith with works, I fteered a middle 
courfe, which fatisfied the vanity of my wil- 
dom. I had one fet of maxims for {fpeculation, 
and another for pra€tice, I forgot in one place 
the opinions I formed in another; I was ¢ de- 
votee at church, and a philofopher at home 

alas' Iwas nothing any-where* my prayers 
were but words, my reafoning mere fophiltry, 
and the only light I followed was the falfe glim- 
mering of an ignis fatuus, which led me to de- 
ftru€tion. 

I cannot defcribe to you how much this in- 
ward principle, which had efcaped me till now, 
made me defpife thofe by which I had been fo 
fhametully mifguided. Tell me, I intreat you, 
what was the ftrongeft reafon in their fupport, 
and on what foundation did they reft? A fa- 
vourable inftinét dire€ts me to good, fome im- 
petuous paflion riles in oppofition, it takes root 
in the fame inftinét, what muft Ido to deftroy it ° 
Irom a contemplation on the order of nature, I 
difcover the beauty of virtue, and from tts ge- 
neral utihity I detive its excellence But what 
avail thefe arguments, when they ftand in com- 
petition to my private itereft? and which in 
the end is of moft confequence to me, 
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cure my own happinefs at the expence of 0. 
thers, or to promote the felicity of others at 
the expence of my own happinefs? If the dread 
of fhame or pumifhment deters me from com- 
imitting evil for the fake of my own private 
good, I hase nothing more to do than to fin in 
fecret virtue then cannot upbraid me, and tt 
Yam detected, I fhall be punithed, as at Spai- 
12, not on account of my crime, but becanfe | 
had not ingenuity to conceal it. In fhort, ad- 
mitting the character and the love of virtue to 
be imprinted in my heart by nature, it will 
lerve me as a rule of conduct till its impreflions 
are Gefaced, but how fhall I be fure always to 
preferse this inward effigy in its or1ginal purity, 
which has no model, among fublunary bcings, 
to which it can be referred? Is it not evident, 
that irregular affections corrupt the judgment 
as well as the will, and that confcience itfelf 
changes, 1nd in every age, in every people, in 
every individual, accommodates :tfelf to incon- 
ftancy of opinion and diverfity of prejudice? 
Adore the fupreme Being, my worthy ani 
prudent friend , with one putt of breath you will 
be able to diflipate thofe chimeras of raion, 
which have only a vifionary appearance, and 
which fly like fo many fhadows before immutu- 
ble truth Nothing esifts but through Him 
whois felf-ex:ftenr. It is he who directs the 
tendency of juftice, fires the bafis of virtue; 
and gives a recompenfe to a fhort life {pent zc- 
cording to his will: 1t1s he who proclaims a- 
Joud to the guilty, that their fecret crimes arc 
detected, and gives affurance to the righteous 


in obfcurity, that ther virtues are not without 
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a witnefs it 19 he, it 1s his unalterable fub- 
ftance, that 1s the true model of thofe perfec- 
tions of which we all bear the image within us 
It 1s 1n vain that our paffions dishgure it, its 
traces, which are allied to the infinite Being, 
ever prefent themfelves to our reafon, and ferve 
to re-eftablifh that which error and :mpofture 
have perverted. Thefe diftin@hions feem to me 
estremely natural; common fenfe 1s fufhcient to 
point them out. Every thing which we cannet 
feparate from the idea of divine efience, 1s God, 
all the reft is the work of men It is by the 
contemplation of this divine model, that the 
foul becomes refined and exalted; that it Jearns 
to defpife low defires, and to trurmph over bafe 
sclimations. A heart imprefled with thefe fu- 
bhme truths, 1s fupenor to the mean paflions of 
human nature, the idea of infinite grande 
fubdues the pide of mings the delight of con- 
templation abftradts him trom grofs defires, an 
it the nnmenfe Being, who 1s inc ft byect of Las 
thoughts, had no earftencz, it would neverthe- 
Jefs be of ufe to exercife his mind in fuch medi- 
tations, in order to mahe him more mafic. of 
himfelf, more vigorous, more happy, and more 

wile 
Do you require a particular inflance of thofe 
vain fubtletics framed by that felf-fufficient rea- 
fon, which fo vunly rehes on its own fhength ? 
Let us couly examine the aiguments of thofe 
pltofopheis, thofe worthy advocates of @ crime, 
which nevcr yet deduced any whofe minds were 
not previoufly corrupted Might one not con- 
clude, that, by a direct attack on the moft holy 
and rooft folemn of all contraéts, thofe danger- 
Ro Ous 
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ous difputants were determmed at one ftroke to 
annihilate human fociety im general, which 1s 
jounded on the faith of engagements ? But ob- 
ferve, I bcfeech you, how they exculpate fecret 
adultery ? It 1s, fay they, becaufe no milchief 
refults from it, not even to the hufband, who 
is ignorant of the wrong But can they be cer- 
tain that he will ever remain ignorant of it? Is 
it fufhcient to authorife perjury and infidelity, 
that taey do ne wrong to others? Is the mifchief 
which the guilty do to themfelves, not fufficient 
to create en abhorrence of guilt? Is it no crime 
to Le falfe to our word ® to deftioy, cs far as we 
ire able, the obligation of oaths, and the most 
1 >tiu'eble contracts ? Is it no crime to take pains 
tu recder oufclves falfe, treacherous, and pcr- 
ured? Is 3¢ no crime to form attachments 
» ch occvfion vou to defire the pre,udice, ana 
io with the death of another ? Lyen the death of 
ute whom we ought to love above others, and 
vin whom we have fworn to live ® is not that 
Stein athdf an evil, which is productive of a 
rionf-nd corfequential crimes ? even good it- 
aif if attended with fo many mifchiefs, would, 
for that reafon only, be an evil. 

Shall one of the parties pretcnd to mnocence, 
who may chonce to be difengaged, and have 
pledged his faith to no one® hes grofsty mi- 
itaken = It as not only the intereft of huibed 
and wife, but itis the common benefit of man- 
Misa, thar the punty of marriage be preferved 
oafyined Whenever two perfons are joincd to- 
s.tier by that folemn contract, all mankind 
entrr into a tacit engagement to refpect the fa- 
cred tie, and to honour the conjugal union , us 
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this appears to be a powerful reafon againft 
clandeitine marriages, which, as they exprefs 
no public fign of fuch an union, expofe inno- 
cent maids to the temptation of adulterous paf- 
fion The public are in fome meafure guaran- 
tees of a contract which pafles in their prefence ; 
and we may venture to fay, that the honour of 
a modeft woman 1s under the fpecial proteCtion 
of all good and worthy people. Whoever theie- 
fore dares to feduce her, 1s criminal; firft be- 
caufe he has tempted her to fin, and that every 
one 1s an accomplice in thofe crimes which he 
perfuades others to commit in the next place, 
he fins dire€lly himfelf, becaufe he violates the 
public and facred faith of matrimony, with- 
out which no order or regularity can fubfift in 
focicty. 

The crime, fry they, is fecret, confequently 
no myury can refult from st to anyone. If thele 
philofophers belreve the exiftence of a God, and 
the r:mmoitality of the foul, can they call that 
crime iecret which has for its witnefs the Bein 
principally offended, and the only righteous 
judge? It 1s a flrange kind of a fecret which 1s 
hid trom all eyes except thofe from which 1t 15 
our intereft moft to conceal it! If they do not 
however admit of the omniprefence of the D1- 
vinity, yet how can they dare to affirm that they 
do myury to no one? How can they prove that 
it 18 a matter of indifference to a paient to edu- 
cate heirs who are ftrangers to his blood ? to be 
encumbered perhaps with more children than he 
would otherwife have had? and to be obliged to 
diftribute his fortune among thofe pledges of his 
difhonour, without fecling for them any fenfa- 
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tions of parental tendernefs? If we fuppofe thefe 
philofophers to be materialifts, we have then a 
{ironger foundation for oppofing their tenets b 
the gentle dictates of nature, which plead in e- 
very breaft againft the principles of a vain phi- 
Jofophy, and have never yet been controverted by 
found reafoning. In fhort, if the body alone 
produces cogitation, and fentiment depends en- 
tirely on organifation, will there not be a more 
ftrict analogy between two beings of the fame 
blood? will they not have a more violent attach- 
ment to each other ? wall there not be a refem- 
blance between their fouls as well as their fea- 
tures, which 1s a moft powerful motive to in- 
{pire mutual affeChion? . 

Is it dorng no injury therefore, in your opi- 
nion, to deftroy or difturb this natural union by 
the mixture of adulterate blood, and to pervert 
the principle of that mutual affection which 
ought to cement al] the members of one family’ 

+ ho would not fhudder with horror at the 
thoughts of having one infant changed for an- 
other by a nurfe? and isit a lefs crime to make 
fuch a change before the infant 1s born? 

If I confder my own fex in particular, what 
aiifchiefs do I not difcover in this incontinency, 
ubich 1s fuppofed to do no injury! The debale- 
ment of a guilty woman, who, after the lofs of 
her honour, foon forfeits all other virtues, 1s 
alone fufiicient. What man:feft fymptoms con- 
vey to a tender hufband the mtelligence of that 
mmjury which they think to juftify by fecrefy | the 
tos of the wife’s affeCtion 1s fufhicient proof. To 
what purpofe will all her affected endeavours 
jerve, Lutto manrfeft her indifference the a 
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Can we rmpofe upon the jealons eye of love by 
feigned careffes ? and what torture mutt he feel, 
who 1s attached to a beloved objeét, whofe hand 
embraces, while her heart reyeéts him! Admit- 
ing, however, that fortune fhould favou a con- 
duQ which the has fo often betrayed, and to fay 
nothing of the rafhnefs of trufting our own af- 
fe€ted innocence and another’s peace to precau- 
tions which Providence often thinks pioper to 
difconcert yet what deceit, what falfehood, 
what impofture, 1s requifite to conceal a crimi- 
nal commerce, to deceive a hufband, to corrupt 
fervants, and to impofe upon the public! what 
a difgrace to the accomplices! what an example 
to children ! what muft become of their educa- 
tion amidit fo much folicitude how to gratify a 
guilty paflion with impunity? how 1s the peace 
of the family and the union of the heads of it 
to be maintained ? What ! 1n all thefe errcum- 
{tances does the hufhand receive no injury? But 
who can make him recompenfe for a heart 
which fhould have been devoted to him? who 
can reftore him the affe€hions of a valuable wo- 
man’ who can give him peace of mind, and 
conjugal confidence * who can cure him of his 
well-grounded fufpicions? who can engage a 
father to truft the feelings of nature when he 
embraces his child ? 

With regard to the pretended connections 
which may be formed in families by means of 
adultery and infidelity, 1t cannot be confidered 
as a ferious argument, but rather as an abfurd 
and brutal mockery, which deferves no other 
anfwer than difdain and indignation The trea- 
fons, the quarrels, the battles, the murders with 
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which this irregularity has in all ages peftered 
the earth, are fuihcient proofs how far the peace 
and union of mankind 1s to be promoted by it- 
tachments founded in guilt. If any focial prin- 
ciple refults from this vile and defpicable com- 
merce, it may be compared to that which unites 
a band of robbers, and which ought to be de- 
{troyed and annulled in order to infure the fafe- 
ty of lawful communities 

have endeavoured to fupprefs the indigna- 
tron which thefe principles excited in me, in 
order to difcufs them with greater moderation 
The more extravagant and ridiculous I find 
them, the more I am inteiefled to refute them, 
in order to make myfelt afhamed of having hif- 
tened to them wath too little referve You fee 
how iJ] they can endure the teft of found rea- 
fon , but from whence can we derive the facred 
dictates of reafon, 1f not from him who 1s the 
fource of all ¢ and what fball we think of thofe 
who, 1n order to miflead mankind, pervert this 
heavenly ray, which he gave them as an uner- 
ring guide to virtue ® Let us abandon this phi- 
lofophy ef words; let us diftruft a fallacious 
virtue which undermines all other virtues, and 
attempts to vindicate cvery vice, to authorife 
the practice of them al!. The fureft method of 
difcovering our duty is .:higently to examine 
what is ght, and we cannot long continue the 
examination without recurring to the Authos of 
-l] goodnefs. ‘This 1s what I have done fince I 
have taken pains to rectify my principles, and 
inprove my reafon* this 13 a tafk you wall per- 
form better than I, when you are diipoied to 


purfue the fame courfe. Itis a comfort to me 
to 
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to refleét, that you have frequently nourifhed 
my mind with elevated notions of religion, and 
you, whofe heart difguifed nothing from me, 
would not have talked to me im that {train had 
your fentiments been different. I secollect with 
pleafure, that converfations of this hind were e- 
ver delightful to us. We never found the pic- 
fence of the fupreme Being troublefome 1t ra- 
ther filled us with hopethanterio: it never yet 
difmayed any but guilty fouls; we were pleated 
to think that he was witncfs to our interviews, 
and we loved to exalt our minds to the contem- 
plation of the Deity If we were fometimes 
abafed by fhame, we refleélcd that at leaf he 
was privy to our inmoft thoughts, and that idea 
renewed our tranquillity 

If this confidence led us aftray, neveithelefs, 
the principle on which it was founded, is alone 
capable of reclaiming us to vutue. Is it not 
unworthy of a man to be always at variance with 
himfelf, to have one rule for his actions, another 
for his opinions, to think as uf he was abfliacted 
from metter, to a€i as if he was devord of foul, 
and never to be capable of appropriating a {ingle 
action of his life to his own entire felt? Tor my 
own pait, I think the principles of the ancients 
ale {uficient to fortify us, when thcy are not 
confined to mere fpeculation Werknefs 1s in- 
cidcnt to human nature, and the merciful Beirg, 
who made man frail, will no doubt pardon his 
frailty , but guilt 1s a quality which belongs on- 
ly to the wicked, and will not remain unpunifh- 
ed by the Author of all juflice. An infidel, 
who 1s otherwife weli inclined, pradlifes thofe 
vutues he admires, he acts trom taflc, not from 
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choice If all his defires happen to be regular, 
he indulges them without referve. He would 
gratify them in the fame manner, if they weie 
urezular; for what fhould reftran him? But 
he who acknowledges and worfhips the common 
Puther of mankind, perceives that he 1s deftined 
for nobler purpofes. sn ardent defie to fu! 4] 
the end of his being, animates his zeal; he fol- 
lows a more certain rule of aChon than appetite, 
he knows how to do what 1s rizht at the expence 
of bis ncLnations, and to faciifice the dehires of 
his heart to the cail of duty Such, my dear 
inend, 1s the heroie facrifice required of us 
both. The love which attached us would have 
proved the delight of onrhves, it furvived hop, 
it bid defiance to time and abfence, it endured 
every kind cf proof. So fincere a paffion ought 
never to have decayed of itfelf; it was a faciifice 
ef which virtue alone was worth 

I muft ovferve farther All circamftanccs 
are altered between us, and your heart mult ac- 
commodate itfelf to the change. The wite of 
lar Wolmar is not your Julta; your change 
of fentrment with regard to her 1s unavoidable, 
and it depends upon your own choice to make 
the alteration redound to you: honour, accord 
ing to the ele€tion you make of vice or virtue 
I recsle& a paffige m an author, whofe autho- 
rity you will not controverr ** Love (feys he) 
© is dfitute of ute greateit charm, when it Is 
» tbandeued by honour. To be fenfible of sts 
¢ ruil value, it malt warm the heart, and evalt 
- us by rarfing the object of our defies ‘Lene 
¢ away the ica of perfection, ard you deprive 
* Jove of allats enthutim, banih aa | 
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“ Jove sno more How can a woman honour 
«the man whom fhe ought to defpife? how 
‘© can he himlelf honour her who has not feru- 
* pled to abandon herfelf to a vile feducer ? 
"Thus they will foon entertain a mutual con- 
“ temptforeach other Love, that celeftial prin- 
“ ciple, will be debafed into a fhametful com- 
«© merce between them ‘They will have loft 
‘“ ther honour without attamng fileaity *.’ 
This, my dear friend, 15 our leilon, penned by 
your own hand never were our hearts more 
agreeably attached, ind never \as honour fo 
dear to us, as in thofe happy days when this let- 
ter was wiitten Reflect then, how we fhould 
be mifled at this time by a guilty pafhion, nou- 
rifhed at the expence of the molt agree .ble tran- 
fports which can inipire the foul! ‘Lhe horror of 
vice, which 1s fo natural to us both, would 
foon extend to the partner of om guilt we 
fhould entertain mutual hatred, for having 
loved each other indifercetly, and remote 
would quickly extinguith avfic€lion Is at net 
better to refine a generous fentimcnt, in order 
to render it peimanent ? 1s it not better at Ieaft 
to prefe.ve what we may grant with mnocence ? 
is not this preferving what 1% more del. vhttul 
than all other enjoyments ? Ycs, my dear and 
worthy frrend, to keep our love inviolable, we 
muft renounce each other. Int us torgce all 
that has piled, and continue the lover of my 
foul This idea is fo agtecable that it compen- 
fates for every thang 


Thus 
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Thus have I drawn a faithful préture of my 
life, and given you a genuine detail.of every in- 
ward fentiment. Be aflured that [love you full 
Yam {till attached to you with fuch a tender and 
lively affection, that any other than myfelf 
would be alarmed but I feel a principle of a 
different kind within me, which fecures me a- 
gain{t any apprehenfions from fuch an attach. 
ment I perceive that the nature of my aftec- 
tion, 1s entirely altered, and in this refpect, my 
pait failings are the grounds of my prefent fecu- 
rity I know that fcrupnious decorum and the 
parade of virtue might require more of me, and 
not-be fatisfied unleisI utterly forgot you. But 
I think I have a more certain rule of condudt, 
and will abide by st. I attend to the fecret dic- 
tates of confcience, I find nothing there which 
reproaches me, and it never deceives thofe who 
fincerely confult it. If this be not fufhicient to 
jyuftify me before the world, it 1s enough to re- 
{tore my own mind to tranquillity How has 
this happy chinge been produced? I hnow not 
how. All I knows, that1 moft ardently de- 
fired 1t God alone has accomplifhed the reft. 
I am convinced that a mind once corrupted will 
ever rem.in fo, and will never recover of itfelf, 
unlefs {cme {udden revolution, fome unexpected 
change of fortune and condition, entuely alters 
its connections When all its habits are deitroy- 
ed, and all its paflions modified, by that tho- 
rough revolution, it fometimes refumes its pti- 
mutive character, and becomes hhe a new being 
recently formed by the hands of nature. ‘Then 
the rccolle€tion of its former unworthinefs may 
ferve as a prefervative againft relapfe. ae 
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day we were bafe and abjeét, to-day we are {p1- 
nited and magnanimous. By thus making a 
clofe compar:fon between the two different ftates, 
we become more fenfible of the value of that 
which we have recovered, and more attentive 
to maintain its fupport. 

My marriage has made me experience fome- 
thing like the change I endeavour to explain to 
you. This tie, which I dreaded fo much, has 
delivered me from a bondage much more dread- 
ful, and my hufband becomes dearer to me for 
having reftored me to myfelf You and J were, 
however, too clofely attached, for a change of 
this kind to deftroy our union. If you lofe an 
affeChonate miftrefs, you gain a faithful friend; 
and whatever we may have imagmed in our ftate 
of delufion, I cannot belreve that the alteration 
1s to your preyudice Let it, I conjure you, en- 
courage you to take the fame refolution that I 
have formed, to become hereafter more wife and 
virtuous, and to refine the leffons of philofophy 
by the precepts of Chriftian morality I fhall 
never be thoroughly happy, unlefs you jikewile 
enjoy happmefs, and I am more convinced than 
ever, that there 1s no real felicity without virtue, 
If you fincerely Jove me, aflord me the agreeable 
confolation to find that our heerts correfpond in 
their return to virtue, as they unhappily agreed 
in their deviatron from it 

I need not mike any apology for the lensth of 
thisepiftie. Were you lefs dear to me, I fhuuld 
have fhortened it Before I conclude, I have 
one favour to requeft of you. A cruel burden 
weighs upon my heart Mi Wolmai is a flian- 
ger to my paft conduct, but an unreferved fin- 
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cerity 1s patt of the duty I owe to him: I thould 
have made the confeflion a hundred times, you 
alone have reftrarzned me. Though I am ac- 
quainted with Mr Wolmar’s difcretion and mo- 
deration, yet to mention your name 1s always to 
bring you in competition, and I would not do 
ut without your confent. Can this requeft be 
difagreeable to you? and when I flatter myfelf 
to obtain your leave, do I depend too much on 
you or on myfelf? Confider, I befeech you, thrt 
ths 1eferve is inconfiftent with innocence, that 
it grows every day more infupportable, and that 
till I receive your anfwer, I thail not enjoy a mo- 
ment’s peace. 


Lee eato hh Call. 
Jo JULIA. 


ND wilt thou then no longer be my Julia’ 
Ah! do not fay fo, thou worthieft of thy 

fcex' Thou art more mine than ever. The whole 
would owes homage to thy merit Jt was thee 
whom I adored, when I firft became fufceptible 
of the imprefhions of beauty; and I fhall neve 
ceafe to adore thee even after death, xf my foul 
{tall retains any recollection of thofe truly celef 
tial charms which were my fupreme delight 
when hying. The couragious effort, by which 
you have recovered all your virtue, renders you 
more equal to your lovely felf. No, no, what- 
ever torment the fenfation and the confeffion 
give me, yet I muft declare, that you never 
were my Julia more perfectly than at this mo- 
ment in which you renounce me. Alas! I re- 
gail 
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gain my Julia, by lofing her for ever. But I, 
whofe heart fhudders even at an attempt to 1m1- 
tate your virtue; I, who am tormented with a 
criminal paffion, which I can neither fupport 
nor fubdue, am I the man I vainly imagined 
myfelf to be? was I worthy of your efteem* what 
right had J to smportune you with my complaints 
and my defpair? did 1t become me to prefume 
to figh for you? Ah, what was J, that I fhould 
dare to love the incomparable Juha! 

Foo! that I am! as though I did not feel my- 
felf fuficiently humbled, without taking pains 
to feek frefh circumftances of humiliation! Why 
fhould I increafe my mortification by enumera- 
ting diftin€ons unknown to love? it was that 
which exalted me; and which made me your 
equal Our hearts were blended, we fhared 
our fentiments in common, and mine partook 
of the elevation of yours. Behold me now funk 
into my priftine bafenefs! Thou gentle hope, 
which didit fo long feed my foul to deceive me, 
art thou then extinguifhed, never to return? 
will fhe not be mine? muft I lofe her for ever? 
does fhe make another happy*——O rage! O 
torments of hell! O faihlefs! ought you 
ever ? pardon me, pardon me, deareft 
madam! have pity on my diftraction! O you 
had too much reafon when you told me, fhe 
1s no more fhe 1s indeed no more that aftcc- 
tionate Julia to whom I could difclofe every e- 
motion of my heart. How could I complun 
when I found mytelf unhappy * could fhe Iiften to 
my complaints’ was I unhappy * ~ what then am 
Tnow? No, I will not make you bluth for your- 
felfor me Hope 1s no more, we muft renounce 
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each other, we muft part. Virtue herfelf has 
pronounced the decree, and your hand has 
been capable of tranfcribimg it. Let us forget 
each other Forget me, at leaft I am de- 
termined, I fwear, that I will never {peak to 
you of myfelf again. 

May I yet venture to talk of you, and to inter- 
eit myfelf in what 1s now the only objeét of my 
concern, | mean, your happinefs? In defcribing 
to me the ftate of your mind, you fay nothing 
oi jour prefent fituation Asa reward of the 
facrifice I have made, of which you ought to be 
ferfible, at leaft deign to deliver me from this 
injupportable doubt Julia, are you happy?’ If 
you are, give me the only comfort of which my 
deipair is fufceptible if you are not, be com- 
paf onete enough to tell me fo, my mifery then 
will be of lefs duration 

‘The more I reflect on the confeffion you pro- 
pofe to make, the lefs | am inclined to confent 
to it, and the fame motive which always depri- 
ved ine of refolution to deny your requetts, ren- 
ders me imexorable in this particular It 1s a 
fubj.G of the laft importance, and I befeech you 
to weigh my reafons with attention Firft, your 
excefluuc delicacy feems to lead you into a mi- 
take, and I do noc fee on what foundation tlic 
melt gid virtue can exact fuch a confeflion 
trom you. No engagement whatever can have 
any retro-active effect. We cannot bind our- 
felyes with refpect to time paft, nor promife 
what is not in our power to perform how can 
you be obliged ta give your hufband an account 
o: the ufe you formerly made of your liberty, or 
be refponfible to him for a fidelity which you 

never 
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never promifed to him? Do not deceive your- 
felf, Julia, it 1s not to your hufband, it is to 
your friend, that you have violated your engage- 
ment. Before we were feparated by your fa- 
ther’s tyranny, heaven and nature had formed 
us for each other. By entering into other con- 
neétions you have been guilty of a crime which 
love and honour can never forgive, and it 1s 1 
who have a right to reclaim the prize which 
Mr Wolmar has ravifhed from me. 

If, under any circumftances duty can exact 
fuch a confeflion, it is when the danger of a 
telapfe obliges a prudent woman to take pre- 
cautions for her fecunity. But your letter has 
given me more light into your real fentiments 
than you imagine In reading it, I felt in 
my own heart how much yours, upon a neal 
approach, nay, even in the bofom of love, 
would have abhorred a criminal connection, 
the horror of which was only dimimifhed by its~ 
diftance. 

As duty and honour doth not require fuch 
confidence, prudence and reafon forbid it , for 
it 1s running a necdlefs rifque of forfeiting every 
thing that 1s dear in wedlock, the attachment 
ofa hufbind, mutual confidence, and the perce 
of the family Have you thoroughly weighed 
the confequences of fuch a ft-p? are you fuffi- 
ciently acquainted with your hufband, to be 
certain of the effet it will produce in his dif- 
pofition? do you know how many men theie 
are, in whom fuch a confeflion would produce 
an immoderate jealoufy and an mvincible con- 
tempt, and whom it might even inftigate to at- 
tempt your life? In fuch a mice exammation, 
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we ought to attend to time, place, and the dif- 
ference of characters. In the country where I 
refide at prefent, fuch a confidence would be at- 
tended with no danger; and they who make fo 
light of conjugal fidelity, are not people to be 
violently affected by any frailty of conduct prior 
to the engagement. Not to mention reafons 
which fometimes render thofe confeflions indif- 
penfible, and which cannot be applied to your 
cafe, I know fome women of tolerable eftima- 
tion, who, with very little mfque, have made a 
merit of that kind of fincerity, in order perhaps 
to obtain by that facrifice aconfidence which they 
might afterwards abufeat will. Butin thofecoun- 
tries where the fanctity of marriage 1s more re- 
{pected, in thofe countries where that facred tie 
forms a folid union, and where hufbands have a 
real attachment to their wives, they require a 
morefevere account of their condu€t. they expect 
that their hearts fhould never have felt any ten- 
der affections but for themfelves; ufurping a 
right which they have not, they unreafonably 
expect their wives to have been theirs even be- 
fore they belonged to them, and they are as un- 
willing to eacufe an abufe of liberty as a real in- 
fidelity. 

Believe me, virtuous Julia, and diftruft a zeal 
fo fruitlefs and unneceflary. Keep this dan- 
gerous fecret, which nothing can oblige you to 
reveal, the difcovery of which might utterly 
ruin you, without being of any advantage to 
your hufband. If he 1s worthy of fuch a con- 
feffion, it will difturb bis peace of mind, and 
you will have afflicted him without reafon , 1f 
he 1s unworthy, why will you give him a pre- 
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tence for ufing you ill? How do you know whe- 
ther your virtue, which kas defended you from 
the aflaults of your heart, will likewife fupport 
you agarnft the influence of domeftic troubles 
daily reviving? Do not voluntai:ly increafe your 
misfortunes, left they become too powerful for 
your refiftance, and you fhould at length relapfe 
by means of your {cruples into a worfe cond1- 
tion than that from which you have with fo much 
difficulty difengaged yourfelf. Prudence is the 
bafis of every virtue; confult that, [intreat you, 
in this moft important crifis of your life; and 
if the fatal fecret oppreffes you fo violently, wait 
at leaft, before you unbofom yourfelf, till time 
and a length of years fhall have made you moie 
perfectly acquainted with you: hufband = ftay tall 
his heart, now afteCted by the powers of your 
beauty, fhall be fufceptible of thofe more lafting 
impreffions, which the charms of your difpofi- 
tion cannot failto make, and till he 1s become 
habitually fenfible of your perfe€ons After 
all, sf thefe reafons, powerful asthey are, fhould 
not convince you, yet do not refufe to Iiften to 
the voice which utters them. O Julia! hear- 
ken to a man, who 1s yet, in fome degree, 
fufceptible of virtue, and who has a right 
to expect fome conceflion from you, at leaft, 
in retuin for the facrifice he has made to you 
to day. 

I muft conclude this letter I find that I 
cannot forbear refuming a {train to which you 
muft no longer give ear. Juha, I muft part 
with you! young asI am, am! already deftined 
to renounce felicity? O trme, never to be re- 
called' time irrevocably paft! touice of everlatt- 
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ing forrows' pleafures, tranfports, delightful 
ecftafies, delicious moments, celeftial raptures! 
my love, my only love, the honour and delight 
of my foul! farewell for ever! 


tinsel A ORI 
From JULIA, 


yD) Me afk me, whether 1 am happy? The 

gueflion affects me, and by your manner 
of afxing it, you facilitate my anfwer , for fo far 
from w.fhing to banifh you from my memory 
as you defire me, Iconfefs that I fhould not be 
happy was your affection for me to ceafe yet at 
prefent I am happy im mot refpects, and no- 
thing Lut your felicity 1s wanting to complete 
roine. If I avoided mahing any mention of 
Mr Wolmar in my lait, it was out of tender- 
nefsto you. I was tco well acquaintcd with 
your fenfibility of temper, not to be under ap- 
prehenfions Of irritating your pain, but your 
folcatude with regard to my felicity obliging 
me to mention him on whom it depends, | 
cannot fpeak of him without doing juftice to 
his werth, as becomes his wite, and a friend 
to truth. 

Mi Wolrar 1s near fifty years of age but by 
means of an uniform regular courfe of Infe, and 
a feremy act rufled by any violent paflions, he 
hcs preferved fuch a healthy conftitution, and 
{uch a florid comrlexion, that he fearce appears 
to be forty, and he bears no {ymptoms of, age, 
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is noble and engaging, his addrefs open and un- 
afteéted, his manner rather fincere than cour- 
teous, he fpeaks little and with great judgment, 
but without any affectation of being concife and 
fententious. His behaviour 1s the fame to every 
one, he neither courts nor fhuns any individual, 
and he never gives any preference but whattea- 
fon juftifies 
In fpite of his natural indifference, his heart, 
feconding my father’s inclinations, entertained 
a liking for me, and for the firft time formed a 
tender attachment. ‘This moderate and lafting 
affeCtion has been governed by fuch ftrict rules 
of decorum, and obferved fuch a conftant umi- 
formity, that he was under no neceflity of alte- 
ing his manners on changing his condition, and, 
without violating conjugal decorum, his beha- 
viour to me now is the fame as it was before 
martiage. [never faw him either gay or me- 
Jancholy, but always contented , he never talks 
to me of himfelf, and feldom of me, he 1s not 
in continual fearch after me, but he does not 
feem difpleafed that i thould feck his company, 
and he feems to part from mc unwillingly He 
15 ferious, without difpofing othcrs to be grave, 
on the contrary, his ferenity of mepners feems 
an invitation to me to be fpnghtly, and as 
the pleafures I rehth are the only pleafures of 
which he is fufceptible, an endeavour to rmufe 
myfel{ 1s among the duties Lowe to him In 
one word, he wines to fu. me hippy, he bas not 
told me fo, but his conduét declares it, and to 
wifh the happinefs of a wife, 1s to make he real- 
ly happy. 
With all the attention with which I have been 
able 
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able to obferve him, I cannot difcover any par- 
ticular Faflion to which he is attached, except 
his affecuion tor me 1t 1s however fo even and 
temperate, that one would conclude he had 
power to limit the degree of his paffion, and 
taat he had determined not to love beyond the 
bounds of difcretion He 1s in reality what 
Lord B—— imagines himfelf to be In this 
rfpect I find him greatly preferable to thofe paf- 
icnate lovers of whom we are fo fond. for the 
heart deceives us a thoufand ways, and atts 
fiom a fufpicious principle, but reafon al- 
wavs propofes a juft end, the rules of duty 
which it enjoins are fuie, evident, and prac- 
ticable, and whenever-our reafon 1s led a- 
firay, we enter mto idle fpeculations, which 
were never intended to be objects of nei exa- 

raination. | 
The chief delight of Mr Wolmar, 1s obferva- 
non. He loves to judge of mens characters 
and actions. He generally forms his judgment 
with great impartality and profound penetra- 
ion. If an enemy were to do him an injury, 
ke would difcuis every motive and expedient 
with as much compofure as if he was tranfact- 
ing any indifferent concern 1 do not know by 
what means he has heard of you, but he has 
ofen fpoken ot you with great efteem to me, 
and lem fure he is incapable of difguife I 
hare imagined fometimes chet he took particu: 
jar notice of me during thefe converfations ; but 
wi cll probability, the obfervation I apprehend- 
ed was nothing but the fecret reproach of an a- 
Jlarmed confcience However it be, in this re- 
fpect I did my duty neither fear nor fhame oc- 
cafioned 
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cafioned me to fhew an unjuft referve, and I 
did you juftice before nm, as I now do him ju- 
fice before you. 

I forgot to inform you of our mcome, and 
the management of it. ‘The wreck of Mr Wol- 
mar’s inheritance, with the addition from my 
father, who has only referved a penfon for 
himfelf, makes up a handfome and moderate 
fortune, which Mr Wolmar ufes ‘with genero- 
fity and difcretion, by muntaiming im his fami- 
ly not an mconvenient and vain difplay of lua- 
ury, but plenty, with the real conveniences of 
hfe; and by diftnbuting neceflanes among his 
indigent neighbours The ceconomy he has 
eftablifhed in his houfchold, 1s the image of 
that order which reigns in his own breafl, and 
his little family fees to be a model of that re- 
gularity which 1s obfervable m the government 
of the world. You neithe: difcovei that inflex- 
ible formality which 1 tather incons enient than 
ufetul, and which no one but he who exaéts it 
can endure, nor do you perceive that miliiken 
confufion, which, by being incumbeied with 
fuperfluities, renders every thing ufilcis ‘The 
matter’s hand 1s fen throughout, without be- 
ing felt; and he made his firft arrangement 
with fo much diferetion, that every thing now 
goes on by itfelf, and regularity 15 prefeived, 
without any abridgmcnt of hberty. 

This, my worthy frrend, is a fuccimét but 
faithful account of Mr Wolmar’s character, as 
far as I have been able to difcover it fince I lived 
with him = Such as he appeaicd to me the frft 
day, fuch he feemed the lafl, without any alre- 
ration, which induces me to hope that I know 
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him thoroughly, and that I have no farther dif. 
coveries to make, for I cannot concerve any 
change in his behaviour which will not be to 
his difadvantage. 

From this account, you may anticipate the 
an{wer to your queftion; and you muft think 
defpicably of me not to fuppofe me happy, when 
I have fo much reafon to be fo What led me 
into a miftake, and what perhaps ftill mifleads 
you, 1s the opimion, that love 13 neceflary to 
make the married ftate happy. My good frend, 
this is a vulgar error, honour, virtue, a certain 
conformity, not fo much of age and condition, 
as of temper and inclination, are the requifites 
in the conjugal ftate- neverthelefs, it muft not 
be inferred from hence, that this union does 
not produce an affectionate attachment, which, 
though it does not amount to love, 1s not lefs 
agreeable, and 1s much more permanent Love 
is attended with 1 continual inquetude of jea- 
Joufy, or the dread of feparation, by no means 
furtable with a married life, which fhould be a 
fiate of peace and tranquilhty. The intent of 
m=>trimony 1s not for man and wife to be always 
tahen up with each other; but jointly to dif- 
charge the dusies of civil fociety, to govern their 
family with prudence, and educate their chil- 
dren withdifcretion Lovers attend to nothing 
but eoch other, they are inceffantly engaged 
with each cther, and all that they regard, 1s 
how to fhew ther mutual affeChon. But this 
1s fot enough for a married pair, who have fo 
many other obreéts to engage their attentron. 
There 1s no paffion whatever which expoles us 
to fuch delufion as that of love. We take its 
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violence for a fymptom of its duation , the 
heart, ovet-burdened with fuch an agreeable fen- 
fation, extends itfelf to futurity , and while the 
heat of love continues, we flatter ourielves that 
itis never tocool. But, on the contrary, if is 
confumed by its own ardour, it glows in youth, 
it grows faint with decaying beauty, it 1s utter- 
ly extinguifhed by the fioft of age, and fince 
the beginning of the world, there never was an 
inftance of two lovers who fighed for each othe: 
when they became grey-headed. We may be 
aflured, that, foone: o: later, adojation will 
ceafe, then the :dol which we worfhipped be- 
ing demolifhed, we reciprocally fee each other 
ma true light. Welook with furprife for the 
object on which we doated Not being able to 
difcover 1t more, we aie difpleafed with that 
which remains in its ftead, and which our 1ma- 
gination often disfigures, as much as it embel- 
hfhed 1t before. ‘¢ There are few people (fays 
Rochefoucault) who are not afhamed of having 
“ loved each othe: when their affection 1s extin- 
* guifhed.” How much is it to be dreaded 
therefore, left thefe too lively fenfations fhould 
be fucceeded by an ukfome ftate of mind, left 
their decline, inftead ot ftopping at indifference, 
fhould even reach abfolute difguft, Jeft, in fhort, 
being entirely fatiated, they, who were too 
paflionately fond of cach other as lovers, fhould 
come to hate each other as hufband and wife! 
My dear frend, you always appeared amuable 
im my eyes, too fatally fo for my innocence and 
repole , but I never yet faw you but4n the cha- 
racter of a lover, and how do I know in what 


hght you would have appearcd when your paf- 
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fon was no more’ I mutt confefs, that when 
Jove expired, it would {hl have left you in pof- 
{efion of virtue, but 1s that alone {ufficient to 
make an umon happy which the heart ought to 
cement * and how many virtuous men have made 
wptolerable hufbands? In all thefe refpeéts you 
may fay the fame of me. 

As to Mr Wolmar, no delufion is the founda- 
t.on of our mutual liking, we fee each other in 
atrue hght; the fentment which unites us 1s 
not the blind tranfport of paffionate defire, but 
a conftant and invariable attachment between 
two rational people, who being deftined to pafs 
the remainder of then lives together, are content 
avith their lot, and endeavour to make themfelves 
mutually agreeable It feems as if we could 
not have furted each other better, had we been 
formed on purrofe for our union. If he had 
had a heart as tender as mine, it 1s mpoflible but 
fo much fenfibility on each fide muft fometimes 
have clafhcd, and given rife to difagreements. 
lt I was as compofed as he, there would fubfitt 
too much indifference between us, which would 
render cur unicn lefs pleafing and agreeable 
If he did nct love me, we fhould be uneafy to- 
gether, uf his love for me was too paffionate, 
he would be troublcfome to me. Each of us 15 
exactly mede for the other. he inftrudts me, t 
enliven him the vclue of both 1s increaied by 
evr union, and we icem deftined to form but one 
for] between us, to which he gives intelligence, 
and {1 direce the will Even his advanced age 
redounds to our common advantage , for with 
ihe pafion which agitated me, it 1s certain, that 
nad he been younger, I fhould have Bae 
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him with more unwillingnefs, and that ex- 
treme relu€tance would probably have prevented 
the happy revolution which my mind has undcr- 
gonc. 

My worthy friend, heaven directs the good 
intention of parents, and rewards the docility of 
children. God forbid that I fhould with to m- 
fult your affiction. Nothing but a fhong de- 
fire of giving you the firmeft aflurance with te- 
fpeét to my prefent condition, could induce me 
toradd what Iam going to mention. [f, with 
the fentrments I formerly entertuncd for you, 
and the knowledge I have fince acqviicd, I was 
once more free, and miftrefs of my choice, | 
call that Being, who has vouchfafed to enlighten 
me, and who reads the bottom of my heart, to 
witnefs my fincerity, when J declare, that that 
choice fhould fall, not on you, but on Mr Wol- 
mar. 

It may perhaps be neceffary, in order to com- 
plete your cure, that I fhould inform you of 
what farther remains im my mind = Mr Wol- 
mar is much older than lam __ If, to punsfh me 
for my faults, heaven fhould deprive me of a 
worthy hufband whom I have fo Iittle defer- 
ved, itis my firm refolution never to efponfe 
another If he has not had the good for- 
tune to meet with a chafte virgin, at leaft 
he will leave behind him a continent widow. 
You' know me too well, to imagine, that, after 
I have made this declaration, I {hall ever 1ecede 
from it, 

What I have fad to remove your doubts, 
may, 1n fome meafure, ferve to refolve your ol - 
jections againil tne confeflion which I think ot 
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my duty to make to my hufband. He 1s too 
diicreet to puarfh me for a mortifying flep which 
repentance alone may atone for, and I am not 
more incapable of the artifice common to the 
women you fpeak of, than he 1s of harbouring 
uch a fufpicion With refpect to the reaton 
you aflign why fuch a confeffion 1s uccalefs, 1¢ 
is certainly fophiflical , tor, though we can be 
under no obligation to a hufband, as fuch, be- 
fore marriage, yet that dees not authorife one 
to pafs upon him for what one really 1s not.. 1 
perceived this before 1 marmed him, and tho’ 
the oath which my father extorted from me pie- 
verted me fiom ducbarging my duty im this re- 
pect, Tam not the lefs blameable, fince it 1s 
crime to take an unjuft oath, and a farther crime 
to kcepit. But I had another reafon, which 
my heart duied not avow, and which made me 
ftili more guilty Thank heaven, that reafon 
fubfifls no longer. 

A confideration more juft, and of greater 
weight with me, 1s the danger of unneceflarily 
cs{turbing the repofe of a worthy man, who de- 
rives his happinefs from the efteem he bears to 
bis wife It certainly 1s not now in his powcr 
to break the tile which binds us tegethei, nor in 
mine to have been more worthy of his choice. 
Theiefore, by on 1.difcreet confidence, 1 run 
the rifque of afflicting bim without any advantage, 
and without reaping any other benefit from my 
fincerity, than that of difburdening my mind of 
a cruel fecret which heavily oppicfles me Lam 
fenfiole that I fhall be more compofed when 
have made the d.fcovery , but perhaps he would 
be lefs happy, aad at would be a bad method of 
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making reparation for my faults, to prefer my 
own tranquillity to bis 

What then fhall I doin this dilemma?’ Till 
heaven fhall better inftruct me in my duty, I 
will follow your friendly advice, I will bet ait 
lent, conceal my failings from my hufband, 
and endeavour to repair them by a conduct, 
which may one day render me worthy of his 
pardon. 

To begin this neceflary reformation, you mult 
confent, my dear friend, that from this time all 
correfpondence between us fhall ceafe If Mr 
Wolmar had received my confefhon, he might 
have determined how far we ought to gratify 
the fenfations of friendfhip, and give innocent 
proofs of our mutual attachment, but fince I 
dare not confult him in this particular, I have 
Jearned to my coft how far habits, the moft ju- 
ftiable m appearance, are caprtble of leading us 
afiay. It is time to grow difcreet © Notwith- 
ftanding I think my heart fecurely fortified, yet 
J will no longe: venture to be judge in my own 
caufe, nor, now I am a wife, will I give way 
to the fame prefumption which betrayed me 
when I was a maid. ‘This 18 the laft letter you 
will ever recerve fom me — Tintreat you never 
to write to me again = Neverthelefs, as I fhall 
always contmue to inteieft myfelf with the moft 
tender concern for your welfare, and as my fen- 
tunent in this refpect 1s as pure as the light, I 
fhould be glad to hear of you occafionally, and 
to find you in poffeflion of that happinefs you 
deferve You may write to Mrs Orbe from time 
to time, when you have any thmg interefting to 
communicate. I hope that the mtegrity of your 
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foul will be exprefled in your letters. Befides, 
my coufin is too virtuous and difcreet to fhe w 
me any part which 1s not fit for my pernfl, and 
would not fail to fupprefs the coirefpondence 11 
you were capable of abufing it 
Adieu, my dear and worthy friend. If 1 
thought that fortune could make you happy, I 
thould defire vou to go in purfuit of her, bet 
perhaps you have reafon to defp:fe*her, being 
mefter of fuch accompLfhments as will enable 
you to thrive without her affiftance. - I would 
rather defire you to feek after happinefs, which 
1s the fortune of the wife We have ever expe- 
rienced that there 1s no felicity without virtue 
but examine carefully whether the word virtuc, 
taken in too abftraCted a fenfe, has not more 
pomp than folidity in it; and whether it 1s not 
aterm of parade, more calculated to dazzle o 
thers, than to fatisfy ourfelves I fhudde: when 
YT reflec, that they who fecretly meditated adul- 
tery, fhould dare to talk of virtue! Do you know 
in what fenfe we underftood this refpectable ep1- 
thet, which we abufed while we were engaged 
11 a criminal commerce ? it was the impetuous 
pafhon with which we were mutually inflamed, 
that difguifed its tranfports under this facred en- 
thufiafm, mm order to render them more dear to 
us, and to hold us longer in delufion. We were 
formed, I dare belicve, to practife and cherifh 
real virtue, but we were mifguided in our pur- 
fuit, and we purfued a phantom. It 1s now 
time for this delufion to ceafe, 1t 18 time to re- 
turn to wifdom’s paths, from which we have 
wandered too Jong Nor will this return, my 
dear friend, be fo dithcult as you conceive. sa 
rave 
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have a guide within yourfelf, whofe direClions 
you have difregarded, but never entuely reyec- 
ted Your mind is found, it 1s attached to 
what 1s right, and if juft principles fometimes 
forfake you, it 19 becaufe you do not ufe your 
utmoft eflorts to maintanthem Lxamine you 
confcience thoroughly, fee whethe: you wil 
not diftover fome neglected princrple, which 
might have ferved to put your actions under 
better 1egulations, to have made them more 
coniftent with each othe, and with one com- 
mon object. Believe me, it 1s not enough that 
virtue 1s the bafis of your conduct, unlefs that 
bafis itfelf 1s xed on a firm foundation. Call 
to your mind thofe Indians, who imagine the 
world is fupported by a great elephant, that ele- 
pbant by a tortoife, and when you afk them on 
what the tortoife refts, they can anfwer you no 
farther. 

I conjure you to regard the remonftrances of 
frendfhip, and to chufe a more certain road to 
nappmefs than that which has fo long mifguided 
us. I fhall meeflantly pray to heaven to giant 
us pure felicity, and I fhall never be fatished 
till we both enjoy it And, 1f our hearts, in 
ipite of om endcavours, recal the errors of our 
youth, let the reformation they produced at Icatt 
warrant the recollection, that we may fay, with 
the ancient philofophei— Alas! we fhould 
‘s have perifhed, 1f we had not been undone.” 

Here ends the tedious fermon I have preach- 
ed to you. I fhall have enough to do hereafter 
to preach to myfelf Farewell, my amiable 
friend, farewell for ever! fo inflexible duty de- 
crees. but be aflured that the heart of Julia can 
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never forget what was fo dear to her —— my 
God! what am I doing ? the blotted paper will 
inform you. Ah! js it not eacufable to diflolve 
in tendernefs, when we bid a friend the lat 
farewell ? 


Beh Fad Ded) CRIV: 
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ES, my Lord, I confefs it; my foul 1s op- 

prefled wth the werght of life. Ihave 
Jong endured it as a burden, f have loft every 
thing which could make it dear to me, and no- 
thing but difquietude remains. 

Tam told, however, that I am not at Iiberty 
to difpofe of my hfe, without the permiffion of 
that Being from whem I received it 1 am fen- 
fble likewife that you hase a rght over it by 

“re titles than one. Your care has twice pre- 
ferved it, and your goodnefs 1s its conftant fecu- 
rity. Twill never difpofe of it, tll am fatif- 
fied that I may do it without a crime, and till I 
have not the leaft hope of employing it for you 

You told me that I fhould be of ufe to you, 
why did you deceive me? Sirce we have been 
in London, fo far from thirk.ng of employing 
mein your concerns, you have been kind enough 
to make me your only concern I fow fuperilu- 
ous 1s your obliging folicitude | My Loid, you 
know I abhor a crime, even worfe than I deteft 
life, I adore the fupreme Being , I owe every 
thing to you, I have en affection fer you, you 
are the only perfon on earth to whom J am at- 
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tached. Frendfhip and duty may chain a 
wretch to this earth ; fophiftiy and vain pieten- 
ces will never detain him = Enlighten my uan- 
deiftanding, fpeak to my heart, I am ready to 
hear you , but remember, that defpair is not to 
be umpofed upon 

You would bave me apply to the teft of rea- 
fon I will, let us reafon. You defire me to 
deliberate in pioportion to the importance of the 
queftion in debate; T agree to it. Let us inve- 
fiigate truth with tempe: and moderation. Let 
us difcufs this general propofition with the fame 
indifference we would treat any other. Robeck 
wrote an apology for fuicide before he put an 
end to his infe. I will not, after his example, 
write a book on the fubject, neither am I well 
fatisfied with that which he has penned, but I 
hope, im this difcufhion, at leaft to imitate his 
moderation 

I have for a long time meditated on this aw- 
ful fubje€t. You mutt be fenfible of this, far 
you know my deftiny, and yet Lam alive. The 
more I reflect, the more ] am convinced that the 
queftion may be reduced to this fundamental 
propofition Every man has a right by nature 
to purfue what he thinks geed, and avoid what 
he thinks evil, 1 al] refpetts which are not in- 
jurious to others When our life therefore be- 
comes a mifery to ourfelves, and is not of ad- 
vantage to any one, we are at Lberty to md our- 
felves of it. If there 1s any fuch thing as a clear 
and felf-evident punciple, I think this 1s one, 
and if this be fubyerted, there is fcaice an ac- 
tion in lift which may not be made a ciime. 

Whet fay the philofophers on this inbyeét ? 
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not our own, becaufe we hold it as a gift. But 
becaufe it has been given to us, is st not for that 
very reafon our own ? Has not God given thefe 
fophifts two arms? Neverthelefs, when they are 
under apprehenfions of a mortification, they do 
not {cruple to amputate one, or both if there be 
occafion. By a parity of reafoning, we may 
coniince thofe who believe in the :mmortalty 
of the foul, for if I facrifice my arm to the prc- 
fervation of fomething more precious, which 1s 
my body, I have the fame right to facrifice my 
body to the prefervation of fomething more va- 
luable, which 1s the happinefs of my exiftence. 
If all the gifts which heaven has beftowed are 
naturally defigned for our good, they are cer- 
tamly too apt to change their nature; and we 
are endowed with reafon, that we may dafcern 
the difference If this rule did not authorie us 
to chufe the one and reject the other, of what 
ule would it be among mankind? 

This objection, fo weak, 1s turned by them 
into a thoufand fhapes. ‘They confider a man 
living upon earth, as a fold.er placed on duty 
“* God (fay they) has fixed you 1m this world, 
“why do you quit your ftation without his 
leave? But you, who argue thus, has he not 
ftationed you in the town where you was born, 
why therefore do you quit it without his leave ’ 
3s not mifery, of itfelf, a fufficient permiftion ’ 
whatever ftation Provicence has afligned me, 
whether it be in a regiment, or on the earth at 
large, he intended me to ftay there while I 
found my fituation agreeable, and to leave it 
when it became intolerable. ‘Dhis 1s the ie 
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of natuie, and the voice of God I agree that 
we muft wait for an order, but when I die 2 
natural death, God does not order me to quit 
life, he takes it from me it 1s by rendering life 
infupportable, that he orders me to quit it = In 
the firft cafe, I refift with all my force, in the 
fecond, I have the merit of obedience. 

Can you conceive that there are fome people 
fo abfurd as to arraign fuicide as a kind cf re- 
bellion again{t Providence, by an attempt to fiy 
from his laws? But we do not put an end to 
our being, in order to withdraw ourfelves from 
his commands, but to execute them What! 
does the power of God extend no farther than 
to my body: 1s there a fpot in the unnerfe, is 
there any being in the unrverfe which 1s not fub- 
ject to his power? and will that power have lefs 
immediate influence over me, when my being 
1s refined, and thereby becomes Jefs compound, 
and of nearer refemblance to the divine effence? 
No, his juftice and goodnefs are the foundation 
of my hopes, and if I thought that death would 
withdraw me from his power, I would no long- 
er with to die 

This 1s one of the quibbles of the Phzedo, 
which, 1n othe: refpeéts, abounds with fublime 
truths §=* If your flave deftroys himfelf (fays 
“ Socrates to Cebes,) would you not punith 
“ him, were tt poflible, for having unjultly de- 
“ prived you of your property” But, good 
Socrates, do we not belong to God after we are 
dead ? The cafe you put is not appheable, you 
ought to argue thus If you incumber your 
 flave with a habit which confines him from 
* difcharging his duty properly, will you pu- 
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“ nifh him for quitting it in order to render 
* you better fervice ?” The grand error lies m 
making life of too much importance 3 as if our 
exiftence depended upon it, and that death was 
a total annihilation. Our hfe 1s of no conte- 
quence in the fight of God, it 1s of no import- 
ence in the eyes of reafon, neither ought it to 
be of any in our fight, and when we quit our 
body, we only lay ade an inconventent habit 
Is this carcumftance fo painful, to be the occa- 
fion of fo much difturbance * my Lord, thele 
declamers are not in earneft Their argu- 
ments are abfurd and cruel, for they aggravate 
the {uppofed crime as if it put a period tu exif. 
ence, and they punifh it as it that earttence was 
eternal 
As to Plato’s Phedo, which has furnifhed 
them with the only {pecious argument that has 
ever been advanced, the queftion 1s difcuffed 
there in a very light and defultory manner. 5o- 
crates being condemned, by an unjuft judg- 
ment, to lofe his life in a tew hous, had 10 
occafion to enter into an accurate inquiry 
whether he was at liberty to difpofe of 1t him- 
felf. Suppofing him really to have been the 
author of thofe difcourfes which Plato aferibes 
to him, yet believe me, my Lord, he would 
have meditated with more attention on the {ub- 
ject, had he been in circumftances which re- 
guired him to reduce his {peculations to practice , 
and a ftrong proof that no valid objection can 
be drawn trom that immortal work again{l the 
right of difpoling of our own hives, is, that Cato 
read it twice thro’ the very might that he dettroy- 
ed himicl:. 
The 
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The fame fophifters make it a queftion whe- 
ther life can ever be an evil? But when we con- 
fider the multitude of errors, torments, and 
vices with which 1t abounds, one would rather 
be inclined to doubt whether it can ever be a 
bleffing. Guilt inceffantly befieges the moft 
virtuous of mankind Every moment he lives, 
he 1s in danger of falling a prey to the wicked, 
or of being wicked himfelf. ‘To flruggle, and 
to endure, 1s his lot in this world; that of the 
difhoneft man 1s to do evil, and to fuffer In 
every other particular they differ, and have 
nothing in common except the miferies of 
life If you required authorities and facts, 
I could cite you the oracles of old, the anfwers 
of the fages, and produce inftances where «tts 
of virtue were recompenfed with death. But 
let us leave thefe confiderations, my Lord, 1t 1s 
to you whom I addrefs myfelf, and I afk you 
what 1s the chief attention of a wife man in this 
life, except, if I may be allowed the expreffion, 
to collect himfelf inwardly, and endeavour, 
even while ke lives, to be dead to every obyedt of 
fenfe? The only way by which wifdom direéts us 
to avoid the miferies of human nature, 1s it not 
to detach ourfelves from all earthly objects, from 
every thing that is grofs in our compofition, to 
retire within ourfelves, and to rarfe our thoughts 
to fublime contemplations? If theretore our 
pulions and our errors are the fource of our mif- 
fortunes, with what eagernefs fhould we with 
for a ftate which will deliver us both from the 
one and the other? What 1s the fate of thofe 
fons of fenfuality, who indifcreetly multiply 
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deftroy their exiftence, by extending their con- 
nections in this hfe, they increafe the weight 
of their chams by their numerous attachments , 
they relith no enjoyments but what are fucceed- 
ed by a thoufand bitter wants, the more lively 
their fenfibility, the more acute their fufferings, 
the flronger they are attached to life, the more 
wretched they become. 

But admitting it, in general, a benefit to 
mankind to crawl upon the earth with gloomy 
fadneis, Ido not pretend to intimate that the 
human race ought with one common confent to 
deftroy themielves, and make the world one 
immenfe grave. But there are miferable be- 
ings, who are too much exalted to be governed 
by vulgar opinion, to them, defpair and grie- 
vous torments are the paffports of nature. It 
would be as ridiculous to fuppofe that life can 
be a bleffing to fuch men, as it was abfurd in 
the fophifter Poffidomius to deny that it was an 
evil, at the fame time that he endured all the 
tormenis of the gout While I:fe 1s agreeable 
to us, we earneltly wifh to prolong it, and no- 
thing but a fenfe of extreme mifery can extn- 
guiih the defire of exiltence, for we natwially 
conceive a violent dread of death, and this diead 
conceals from our fight the riferies of human 
nature. We drag a painful and melancholy 
life, for a long time before we can refolve to 
quit it, but when once life becomes fo infup 
portable as to overcome the horror of deah, 
then exiftence 1s evidently a great evil, and we 
cinnot difengage ourfelves from it too foon. 
Therefore, though we cannot exactly afcertam 


the point at which it ceafes to be a bicfling, yct 
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at leaft we are certain that it 1s an evil long be- 
fore 1t appears to be fuch, and with every fen- 
fible man the right of quitting life is by a great 
deal precedent to the temptation 

This 1s not all After they have dented that 
life can be an evil, 1n order to bar our right of 
making away with ourfelves, they confeis 1m- 
mediately afterwards that :t 1s an evil, by re- 
proaching us with want of courage to fupport 
wt. According to them, it 1s cowardice to with- 
draw ourfelves from pain and trouble, and there 
are none but daftards who deflroy themfelves. 
O Rome, thou victrix of the wold, what a race 
of cowards did thy empire produce! Jet Array 
Eponina, Lucretia, be of the number, they 
were women. But Brutus, Caffius, and thou 
great and divine Cato, who didft fhare with the 
gods the adoration of an aftonifhed world, thou 
whofe facred and augufl prefence animated the 
Romans with holy zeal, and made tyrants trem- 
ble, little did thy proud admners imagire that 
paltry rhetoricians, *mmered in thé auity coi- 
ner of a college, would evei attempt to prove 
that thou wert a coward, for having prefeircd 
death to a fhameful exiftence. O the dignity 
and energy of your modern writers! how fu- 
blime, how intiepid are you with your pens? 
But tell me, thou giet and valiant hero, who 
doft fo coursgiouily dechne the battle, in order 
toendme the pan of living fomewhat longer , 
when a {pik of fire lights upon your hand, 
why do you withdraw it in fuch bafle? How! 
ale you fuch a coward that you dare not bea 
the fcorching of fire? Nothing, you, fay, can 
oblige you to endure the burning fpash, and 
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what obliges me to endure life? Was the crea- 
tion of a man of more difficulty to Providence, 
thin that of a ftraw?’ and 1s not both one and 
the other equally his work? 

Without doubt, it 1s an evidence of great for- 
titude to bear with firmnefs the mifery which we 
cennot fhun, none but a fool, however, will 
Voluntarily endure evils which he can avoid with- 
out a crime, and it 1s very often a great crure 
to fuffer pam unneceffarily. He who has not 
refolution to deliver himfelf from a muifer ble 
Leirg by a fpeedy death, 1s lake one who would 
rather tuffer a wound to mortity, than trufl to 
ie iurgeon’s khnile for his cure. Come, thou 
\. orth y————-cut off this leg, whreh endangers 
my life I will fee at done without fhrinking, 
.nd w.Jl give that hero leave to cell me coward, 
who fufters his leg to mortify, becaufe he dares 
act undergo the fame operation. 

i echuowledge that there are duties owing to 
e‘hus, the nature of which will not allow e- 
mann ae torah Sevoidhisdiics butane, 
how many are there which give lnm a night to 
caipofe of it? Let a magiflrate on whom the 
welfare of a nation denends, Jet a father of a fa- 
natty who is bound to procure fubfiftence for his 
children, let a debtor who might ruin bis credi- 
tors, Jet thefe at al events difchaige their duty, 
wmitting 1 thoufand other civil and comefte 
rclitions to obge an boneft and unfortur ite 
man to fupport the mifery of life, to avon the 
creater evil of doing mnyuftice 1s it therefore, 
under cucumiftances totally diffcrent, u.cum- 
bert on us to preferve a life oppreffed with a 


fwarm of mferies, when it can be of no le 
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but to him who has not courage to die! * Kall 
me, my child,” fays the decrepid favage to his 
fon, who carries him on his fhoulders, and 
bends under his weight, ‘the enemy is at 
“hand, go to battle with thy biethren, go 
“and preferve thy children, and do not fufies 
thy helplefs father to fall alrve into the hands 
«of thofe whofe relations he has mangled” 
Though hunger, fichnefs, and poverty, thofe 
domeftic plagues, moe dreadful than favage 
enemies, may allow a wretched cripple to con- 
fume, ina fick bed, the provifions of a family 
which can fcarce fubfift itfelf, yet he who has 
no connections, whom heaven has reduced to 
the neceflity of living alone, whofe wretched 
exiftence can be productive of good to no one, 
why fhould not he, at leaft, have the right of 
quitting a {tation where his complaints are trou- 
blefome, and his fufterings of no utihty ? 
Weigh thefe confiderations, my Lod, colleét 
thefe arguments, and you will find that they 
may be reduced to the moft fimple of nature’s 
lights, of which no man of fenfe yer ever en- 
tertained a doubt. In fact, why fhould we be 
allowed to cure ourfelves of the gout, and not 
to get mid of the mifery of life? do not both e- 
vils proceed from the fame hand? To what pur- 
pofe is it to fay, that death is painful? Are 
diugs agreeable to be taken? No, nature revolts 
againft both. Let them prove therefore that it 
18 more juftifiable to cure a tranfient diforder by 
the application of remedies, than to free ow- 
{elves trom an incurable eval by putting an end 
to life, and let them fhew how it can be lefs 
criminal to ufe the bark for a fever, than to 
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take opium for the ftone. If we confider the 
object im view, it 1s in both cafes to free our- 
felves from painful fenfations ; 1f we regard the 
means, both one and the other are equally na- 
tural; if we confider the repugnance of our na- 
ture, it operates equally on both fides; if we 
attend to the will of Providence, can we ftrug- 
gle agamft any evil of which it 18 not the au- 
thor* can we deliver ourfelves from any tor- 
ment which the hand of God has not inflicted ? 
what are the bounds which limit his power, and 
when 1s refiftance lawful? Are we then to make 
no alteration m the condition of things, be- 
caufe every thing 15 im the ftate he appointed ? 
muft we do nothing in this life for fear of im- 
fringing his laws, or 1s 1t in our power to break 
them if we would? No, my Lord, the occupa- 
tion of man is more great and noble God did 
not give him life that he fhould fupinely re- 
main in a fiate of conftant inactivity But he 
gave him freedom to aét, confcience to will, 
and reafon to chufe what 1s good. He has con- 
fituted him fole judge of all hrs actions. He 
has engraved this precept in his heart, Do 
whatever you conceive to be for your own good, 
provided you thereby do no injury to others, 
it my fenfations tell me that death 1s eligible, I 
refift his orders by an obftinate refolution to live; 
for, by making death defirable, he directs me 
to embrace 1t. 

My Lord, I appeal to your wifdom and can- 
doir, what more infallible maxims can reafon 
dedvce from religion, with refpect to fureide : 
fi Coriftians have adopted contrary tenets, they 
are neitaer drawn from the prsciples of religi- 

On, 
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on, nor from the only fure guide the Scriptures, 
but borrowed from the pagan philofophers. 
LaGantius and Auguftine, the firft who propa- 
gated this new doctrine, of which Jefus Chrift 
and his apoftles take no notice, ground their 
arguments entirely on the reafoning of Phzedo, 
which I have already controverted; fo that the 
believers, who, in this refpect, think they are 
fupported by the authority of the gofpel, are in 
fact only countenanced by the authority of Pla- 
to. Intruth, where do we find throughout the 
whole Bible any law againft fuicide, or fo much 
as a bare difapprobation of it, and 1s 1t not very 
unaccountable, that among the inftances produ- 
ced of perfons who devoted themfelves to death, 
we do not find the leaft word of :mprobation 
againft examples of this kind? Nay, what 1s 
more, the inftance of Samfon’s voluntary death 
is authorifed by a miracle, by which he reven- 
ges himfelf of his enemies. Would this mira- 
cle have been difplayed to juftify a crime, and 
would this man who loft his ftrength, by fuf- 
fering himfelf to be feduced by the allurements 
of a woman, have recovered it to commit an 
authorifed crime, as 1f God himfelf would prac- 
tile deceit on his creatures ? 

“Thou fhalt do no murder,” fays the deca- 
logue. What are we to infer from this? If this 
commandment 1s to be taken literally, we muft 
not deftroy malefaftors, nor our enemies. and 
Mofes, who put fo many people to death, was 
a bad interpreter of his own precept. If there 
are any exceptions, certainly the firft muft be 
in favour of furcide ; becaufe it 1s exempt from 
any degree of violence and injuftice, the two 
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only circumftances which can make homicide 
criminal, and becaufe nature, moreover, has 
in this refpect thrown fufficient obftacles in the 

way 
But full, they tell us, we muft patiently en- 
dure the evils which God inflicts, and make a 
merit of our fufferings ‘This application how- 
ever of the maxims of Chriftiamity is very ill 
calculated to fatisfy our judgment. Man 1s fub- 
ject to a thoufand troubles, has life 1s a comphi- 
cation of evils, and he feems to have been born 
only to fuffer. Neafon directs him to fhun as 
many of thefe els ashe can avoid, and rehi- 
gion, which 1s never in contradiction to reafon, 
approves of his endeavours But how inconfi- 
derable 1s the account of thefe evils, in compa- 
rifon with thofe he is obliged to endure againtt 
his will? itis with refpect to thefe, that a mer- 
citul God allows nsan to ctaim the merit of re- 
fittance , be receives the tribute he has been 
pieafed to impofe, as a voluntary homage, and 
he places our refignation im this life to our pro- 
fit in the next. True repentance 1s derived from 
nature. 1f man endures patiently whatever he 
is obliged to fuffer, he does, in this refpect, all 
that God requires of him, and if any one 1s {fo 
inflated with pride, as to attempt more, he 1s a 
madman who ought to be confined, or an 1m- 
poftor who ought to be punifhed Let us there- 
fore, without fcruple, fly from all the evils we 
can avoid; there will fill be too many left for 
us to endure. Let us, without remorfe, quit 
life utfelf when it becomes a torment to us, fince 
it 18 m our own power to do it, and that m fo 
doing we neither offend God nor man. If we 
would 
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would offer a facrifice to the fupreme Being, 15 
it nothing to undergo death? Let us devote to 
God that which he demands by tie voice of rea- 
fon, and into his hands let us peaceably furren- 

der our fouls 
Such are the liberal precepts which good fenfe 
di€tates to every man, and which religion au- 
thorifes * Let us apply thefe precepts to our- 
felves. You have condcfcended to difclofe your 
mid to me, Iam acquainted with your unea~ 
finefs: you do not endure leis than mylelt; 
your troubles, like mine, are incurable, and 
they are the more Jo, as the laws of henour are 
more immutable than thofe of fortune You 
bea them, I muft confefs, with fointude Vir- 
tue {upports you, advance but one ftep fai- 
ther, and fhe difengages you You intreat 
me to fuller, my Lord, i dare impoitune you 
to 


* A ftrange letter this for the di‘cuffion of fach a fubjedt! 
Do men arguc to coolly 01 a ateflias ef this nature, when 
tee ear net on ther own uccounts’ J te tciera forgery, 
or does the author reafon only with n intent to be retited 
What makes our opimon in ths parrcular anlious as the 

imphk of Robech, wh ch he eites, and which tccs to war- 
mane tts own = Rovech deltberated fo prave'y Uo whe had 
petience to vrite a book, a Jarge, voluminous, weir tty, and 
dtfpafionace book , and when he hid concluded, accerdng to 
Ins prineyples, thaw at was Jawful to put an cad to ovr being, 
Ie deAeo, et hit felt with the fame composure that he wrote 
Jet us beware of the preyu lices of the times, ind of p r cular 
counties When fureida is out of filucn we conclude that 
none but madmen deflroy tnenielve , all the efforts af cou- 
tage apoeat chimerical to da(tardly sminas, every ane succes 
ot ctheis ov limflf  Neverthele's, how many mf}, nces are 
ther_, well attefted of men, in every other refpeet pufcely 
« ‘cieet, who without remor'e, rege, or defpair, have quit- 
tei hfe for no oher reafor than became it was 2 burden 
tathem, and haye dicd wath mere compofure | ap tl eyilivied 
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to put an end to your fuffermgs, and I leave 
you to judge which of us 1s moft dear to the 
other. 

Why fhould we delay domg that which we 
muft do at lat? Shall we wait till old age and 
decrepid bafenefs attach us to hfe, after they 

ave robbed it of its charms, and till we are 
coomed to drag a crazed ard infirm body with 
labour, ignominy, and pain? We are at an age 
when the foul has vigour to difengage itfelf with 
eafe from its fhackles, and when a man knows 
how to die as he ought , when farther advanced 
in years, be fuffers himf_li to be torn fiom hife, 
which he quits with reluciamee Let us take 
advantage of this trme when the tedium of hic 
makes death defirable, and let us tremble for 
feir it fhould come in all its horrors, at the mo- 
ment when we could with to avoid it I re- 
member the time when I prayed to heaven only 
for a fingle hour of life, and when I fhould have 
died in defpur if it had not been granted. Ah! 
Wet a put itis to buni afunder the tes wheh 
attach our hearts to this world, and how wite it 
isto quite hfe the momcnt they are broken 
Lam fenfible, my Lord, that we are both worthy 
of a purer manfion, virtue points it out, and 
d2fteny invites us to feck it May the friend{hip 
waich waites us picferse our union to the fit! 
hour! O what e pleafure for two fincere trends 
vordianily toend ther dys in each orhei’s was, 
to intumingle their Jateit brain, and at the 
fame inftant to eve up their foul which they 
fhared in conmor | What pun, what regietcm 
mucct their raft momcuts? whet do they quit by 
taking 
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taking leave of the world? They go together » 
they quit nothing. 
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The ANSWER. 
A Biinp pafhon, young man, diftracts thee: 
be moie difcreet, do not pretend to give 
counfel, whilft thou flendeft fo much in need of 
advice. I have known greater evils than jours. 
Tam armed with fortitude of mind, I am an 
Enghfhman, and not afraid to die, but I hnow 
how to live and fuffer as becomes a man I1 
have feen death near at hand, and have vicwed 
it with too much indifference to go in fearch of 
it But let us {peal to yourfelf 
It is true, 1 thought vou might be of ufe to 
me, my affection flood in need of yours yout 
endeavours might have been ferviceable to mc3 
your underftanding might have enlightened me 
in the moft important concun of my htc i I 
do not avail myfelf of at, whom are you to im- 
pute it to? Where to it? what is become of it ? 
what ale you capable of ? of what ule can you 
bein your prcfent condition’? what fervice cin I 
expect from you? A feniclefs givef renders you 
flupid and unconcerned. ‘Thou art no man, 
thou art nothing, andif I did not confider what 
thou mightef be, I cannot conceive any thing 
more abject than what thou art. 
I need adduce no other proof than your letter 
itlalf, Formerly I could difcover in you good 
fenfe and uuth. Your fnurients were juft, 
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your reflections proper, andI liked you not on 
ly from judgment but choice; for 1 confidered 
your influence as an additional motive to excite 
me to the ftudy of wifdom. But what do I per- 
ceive now in the arguments of yourletter, with 
which you appear to be fo Jughly fatisfied’? A 
wretched and perpetual fophiftry, which in the 
erroneous deviations of your reafon fhews the 
diforder of your mind, and which I would not 
ftoop to refute, if I did not commuiferate your 
delirium. 

To fubvert all your reafoning with one word, 
{would only afk you a fingle queftion. You 
who believe in the exiftence of a God, 1n the 
immortality of the foul, and im the free-will of 
man, you furely cannot fuppofe that an intelli- 
gent being is embodied, and ftationed on the 
earth by accident, only to exift, to fuffer, and 
to die. It is certainly moft probable that the 
hfe of man is not without fome defign, fome 
end, fome moral objet. I intreat you to give 
me a direct anfwer to this point, after which 
we will deliberately examine your letter, and 
you will bluth to have written it. 

But let us fay afide all general maxims, about 
which we often hold violent difputes, without 
adopting any of them in practice , for in their 
application we always find fome particular cir- 
cumftances which makes fuch an alteration in 
the fate of things that every one thinks himfelf 
difpenfed from fubmitting to the rules which he 
prefcribes to others, and itis well known, that c 
very man who eftablithes general principles deems 


them obligatory on all the world, himfelf ev- 
cepted 
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cepted Once more let us {peak to you 1n pat- 
ticular. 

You believe that you have 2 mght to put an 
end to your being. Your proofs of a very fin- 
gular nature; ** becaufe I am difpofed to die, 
“fay you, I have a right to deftroy myfelf.” 
This 1s certainly a very convenient argument for 
villains of all kinds they ought to be very 
thankful to you for the arms with which you 
have furnifhed them, there can be no crimes, 
which, according to your arguments, may not 
be juftified bythe temptation to perpetrate them, 
and as foon as the rmpetuofity of paffion fhall 
prevail over the horror of guilt, their difpofition 
to do evil will be confidered as a right to com- 
mit it 

Js it Jawful for you therefore to quit hfe? I 
fhould be glad to know whether you have yet 
begun to live? What! was you placed here cn 
earth to do nothing in this world ? did not hea- 
ven, when it gave you exiltence, give you fome 
talk or employment * If you have accomplifhed 
your day’s work before evening, reft yourielf 
for the remainder of the day; you have a right 
to doit, but Jet us fee your work. What an- 
{wer are you prepared to make to the fupreme 
Judge, when he demands an account of your 
time? Tell me, what can you fay to him ?>—— 
I have feduced a virtuous girl, I have forfa- 
“ keaa friend in his diftrefs.” ‘Thou unhappy 
wretch! pornt out to me that juft man who 
can boaft that he has lived long enough, let 
ie learn from him m what manner I ought to 


have fpent my life to be at hberty to quit at. 
Aen Lee 
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You enumerate the evils of human nature, 
You are not afhamed to exhauft common-place 
topics, which have been hachneyed over a hun- 
dred times, and you conclude that life 1s an 
evil. But fearch, examine into the order of 
things, and fee whether you can find any good 
which is not intermingled with evil. Does tt 
therefore follow that there is no goud in the 
univerfe? and can you confound what 1s 1m its 
own nature evil, with that which 1s only an evil 
accidentally ? You have confeffed yourfelf, that 
the tranfitory and pafhve hfe of man 1s of no 
confequence, and only bears refpe€t to matter 
from which he will foon be difencumbered ; but 
his aGive and moral life, which ought te have 
moft influence over his nature, confifts in the 
exercife of free-will. Luife is an evil to a wick- 
ed man in profperity, and a blefiing to an ho- 
neft man in dutrefs for it 1s not its cafual mo- 
dification, but sts relation to fome final object, 
which makes it eather good or bad. After all, 
what are thefe cruel torments which force you 
to abandon life’? Do you imagine, that under 
your affected impartiality in the enumeration of 
the evils of this life, I did not difcover that you 
was afhamed to fpeak of your own’ Truft me, 
and do not at once abandon every virtue. Pre 
ferve at leaft vour wonted fincenty, and {peak 
thus openly to your friend ; “ I have Joft all hope 
S of feducing a madeft woman, I am obliged 
“ therefore to be a man of virtue, I had much 
“ rather die ” 

You are weary of living; and you tell me, 
that life 1s anevil Sooner or later, you will re- 


seive confolation, and then you will fay, Life 
ls 
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isa blefling. You will fpeak with more truth, 
though not with better reafon , for nothing will 
have altered but yourfelf. Begin the alteration 
then from this day; and fince all the evil you 
Jament 1s in the difpofition of your own mind, 
correct your uregular appetites, and do not fet 
your houfe on fire to aveid the trouble of putting 
It in order. 

I endure mifery, fay you 1s it in my power 
to avoid fuffering * But thisischanging the ftate 
of the queftion’ for the fubyect of inquiry 1s 
not whether you fuffer, but whether your life 1s 
an evil? Let us proceed Y¥ou are wretched, 
you naturally endeavour to extricate yourfelf 
from mifery. Let us fee whether, for that pur~ 
pofe, it 1s neceflary to die: 

Let us for a moment examine the natural ten- 
dency of the afflictions of the mind, as in dire& 
oppofition to the evils of the body, the two fub- 
ftances being of contrary natures. The latter 
become worfe and more inveterate the longer 
they continue, and at length utterly deftroy this 
mortal machine. ‘The former, on the contrary, 
being only external and tranfitory modifications 
of an immortal] and uncompounded effence, are 
infenfibly effaced, and leave the mind in tts ori- 
ginal form, which 1s not fufceptible of altera- 
tion. Grief, difquietude, regret, and defpair, 
are evils of fhort duration, which never take root 
i the mind, and experience always falfifies that 
bitter reflection, which makes us imagine our 
mifery will have no end will go farther 1 
cannot imagine that the vices which contami- 
nate us, are more inherent in our nature thay 
the troubles we endure: I not only believe that 
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they perth with the body which gives them 
birth, but I think, beyond all doubt, that a 
longer life would be fufficient to reform mankind, 
and that many ages of youth would teach us that 
nothing 1s preferable to virtue. 

However this may be, as the greateft part of 
our phyfical evils are inceffantly increafing, the 
acute pains of the body, when they are incura- 
ble, may juftify a man’s deftroying himfelf, for 
all his faculines being diftracted with pain, and 
the evil being without remedy, he has no long- 
er any ufe either of his will or of his reafon, he 
ceafes to be a man before he 1s dead, and does 
nothing more in taking away his life, than quit 
a body which incumbers him, and in which his 
foul is no longer refident. 

But it 1s not thus with the afflictions of the 
mind, whach, let them be ever fo acute, always 
cury their remedy with them. In faét, what 

s it that makes any evil intolerable ? nothing 
but its duration. ‘The operations of furgery 
are generally much more painful than the dif- 
orde.s they cure’ but the pain occafioned by the 
Inttei is lafting , that of the operation 1s momen- 
tery, and therefore preferable, What occafion 
is there therefore for any operation to remove 
troubles which die of courfe by their duration, 
the only circumftance which could render them 
infupportable ? Is it reafonable to apply fuch 
defperate remedies to evils which expire of them- 
felves? To a man who values himf{elf on his 
fortitude, and who eftimates years at their rei 
value, of two ways by which he may extuicate 
himflf from the fame troubles, which wil ap- 
pear preferable, death or tine? Hove Bas 
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and you will be cured. What would you defire 


more? 

«“ Oh! (you will fay,) it doubles my afflic- 
“ tions to reflect that they will ceafe at lait ! 
This 1s the vain fophrftry of grief! an apothegm 
void of reafon, of propriety, and perhaps of fin- 
eerity. What an abfurd motive of defpair 1s the 
hope of terminating mifery *! Even allowing 
this fantaftical refle€tion, who would not chufe 
to increafe the prefent pain for a moment, un- 
der the affurance of putting an end to It, as we 
fcarify a wound in order to heal ut? and admit- 
ting any charm in grief, to make us in love with 
fuffering, when we releafe ourfelves from it by 
putting an end to our being, do we not at that 
inftant incur all that we apprehend hereafter? 

Refle€t thoroughly, young man, what are 
ten, twenty, thirty years, in competition with 
immortality? Pain and pleafure pafs hhke a fha- 
dow, life flides away in an inftant, it 1s no- 
thing of itfelf, its value depends on the ufe we 
make of it. The good that we have done 1s all 
that remains, 1t 1s that alone which conflitutes 
its worth. 

Do not, therefore, fay any more that your 
exiftence ts an evil, fince it depends upon your- 
felf to make it a bleffing, and if at be an evil to 
have lived, this 1s an additional reafon for pro- 
longing life. Do not pretend neither to fay 


* No, my Lord, we do not put an end to mifery by thefe 
means, but rather fill the meafure of affi€tion, by burfhing a- 
funder the laft ties which attach us to felicity When we te- 
gret what was dear tous, gnef itfelf fhill attaches us to the ob- 


ject we lament, which is a {tate lefs deplorable than to be at- 
tached to nothing. 
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any mere that you are at liberty to die , for it 
is as much as to fay that you have power to al- 
ter your nature, that you have a mght to revolt 
againit the Author of your being, and to fru- 
ftrate te end of your exrftence. But when you 
add, that your death does injury to no one, do 
you recollect that vou make this declaration to 
your friend ? 

Your death does injury to no one? I under- 
ftand you ! You think the lofs I thall fuftain by 
your death of no importance, you deem my 1f- 
fiction of no confequence. I will urge to you 
no mre the nghts of friendfhip which you de- 
iptie; but are there not obligations ftill more 
dear*, which ought to induce you to preferve 
xour lite?’ If there be a perfon in the world who 
joved you to that degree as to be unwilling to 
furvive you, and whofe happinefs depends on 
sours, do you think that you have no obliga- 
tions to hers Will not the esecution of your 
v.ched defign difturb the peace of a mind, 
which has been, with fuch dificuity, reftored to 
sts former innocence? Are not you afraid to add 
frefh torments to a heart of fuch fenfibshity © 
Are not you apprehenfive left your death fhould 
be attended w.th a lofs more fatal, which would 
deprive the world and virtue itfelf of its brght- 
eft ornament? And if fhe fhould furvive you, 
ere not you afraid to roufe up remorfe in her bo- 
fom, wh.ch 1s more grievous to fupport than 
life ifeif! Thou ungrateful friend’ thou oe 

icate 


~ Cbhgations more dear than thofe of friendfhip! [sit a 
y! tofopher who talks thus! But this affected fopaalt was hom 
self of an amorous dupofitien 
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Iicate lover! Wik thou always be taken up 
wholly with thyfelf* Wilt thou always think 
on thy own troubles alone? Halt thou no re- 
gard for the happinefs of one who was {fo dear 
to thee? And cannot thou refolve to live for her 
who was willing to die with thee ° 

You talk of the duties of a magiftrate, and of 
a father of a family , and becaufe you are not 
under tlofe crrcumitances, you think yourfelf 
abfolutely free. And are you then under no ob- 
ligations to fociety, to whom you are indebted 
for your prefcrvation, your talents, your under- 
ftanding * Do you owe nothing to your native 
country, and to thofe unhappy peopie who may 
need your affiftance * O what an acurate calcu- 
lation you make! among the obligations you 
have enumerated, you have only omitted thofe 
of a man and of a citizen. Where 1s the vir- 
tuous patriot, who refufed to enlift under a fo- 
reign prince, becaufe his blood ought not to be 
fpilt but in the fervice of his country, and who 
now, 1 a fit of defparr, 1s ready to fhed it againft 
the exprefs prohibition of the laws? ‘The laws, 
the laws, young man! did any wife man ever 
dcfpife them? Socrates, though innocent, out 
of reyard to them refufed to quit his pifon. 
You do not feruple to violate them by quitting 
hie unjuftly , and you afk, what injury do 1? 

You endeavour to jullify yourfell by example. 
You piefume to mention the Romans. You 
talk of the Romans ' it becomes you indeed to 
cite thofe illuftrious names. Tell me, did Bru- 
tus dic a lover in defpan, and did Cato plunge 
the dagger in his breil for his miitrefs? ‘Thou 
weak and abject man! what refemblance is there 
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between Cato and thee ? Shew me the common 
ftandard between that fublime foul and thine 
Ah, hold thy peace, rafh wretch! I am afraid 
to profane his name by a vindication of his con- 
duct. At that auguft and facred name every 
friend to virtue fhould bow to the ground, and 
filently honour the memory of the greateft and 
moft virtuous of men. 

How ill chofen are your examples! and how 
meanly you judge of the Romans, 1f you ima- 
gine that they thought themfelves at liberty to 
quit hfe fo foon as it became a burden to them 
Recur to the excellent days of that republic, 
and fee whether you will find a fingle citizen of 
virtue, who thus freed himfelf from the dif- 
charge of his duty even after the moft crue] muf- 
fortunes. When Regulus was on his return to 
Carthage, did he prevent the torments which 
he hnew were preparing for him, by deftroying 
himfelf? What would not Pofthumus have gi- 
ven, when obliged to pafs under the yoke at 
Caudium, had this refource been juftifiable ’ 
How much did even the fenate admire that ef- 
fort of courage, which enabled the conful Var- 
ro to furvive his defeat? For what reafon did fo 
many generals voluntarily furrender themfelves 
to their enemies, they to whom ignominy was 
fo dreadful, and who were fo hittle afraid of dy- 
ing? It was becaufe they confidered their blood, 
their life, and their lateft breath, as devoted to 
their country, and neither fhame nor misfor- 
tune could diffuade them from this facred duty. 
But when the laws were fubverted, and the itate 
became a prey to tyranny, the citizens refumed 
their natural liberty, and the mght they had o- 

ver 
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yer their own lives. When Rome was no more, 
it was lawful for the Romans to give up their 
lives, they had difcharged their duties on earth, 
they had no longer any country to defend, they 
were therefore at liberty to difpofe of their lives, 
and to obtain that freedom for themfelves which 
they could not 1ecover for their coun ry. After 
having employed their days in the fervice of ex- 
piring Rome, and in fighung for its laws, they 
died viutuous and great as they had hved; and 
their death was an additional tribute to the glo- 
ry of the Roman name, fince none of them be- 
held a fight above all others moft difhonourable, 
that of a true citizen ftooping to an ufurper. 

But thou, what art thou? what haft thou 
done? doeft thou think to eacule thyfelf on ac- 
count of thy obfcurity ? does thy weaknefs ex- 
empt thee from thy duty, and becaufe thou haft 
neither rank nor diftinétion in thy country, art 
thou lefs fubje€t to its laws? It well becomes 
you indeed to prefume to talk of dying, while 
you owe the fervice of your life to your equals. 
Know, that a death, fuch as you meditate, 1s 
fhameful and furreptitious It 1s a theft com- 
mitted on mankind in general Before you quit 
hfe, return the benefits you have received from 
every individual ‘ But (fay you) I have no 
“ attachments , I am ufelefs in the world.” O 
thou young philofopher! art thou 1gnorant that 
thou canft not move a fingie ftep without find- 
ing fome duty to fulfil, and that every man 1s 
ufcful to fociety, even by means of his exiftence 
alone ? 

Hear me, foolifh youth thon art dear to me, 
Tcommuferate thy errors. If there {lll remains 
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m thy breaft the leaft fenfe of virtue, attend, 
and let me teach thee to be reconciled to life 
Whenever thou art tempted to quit it, fay to 
thyfelf ——** Let me at leaft do one good a¢lion 
before I die” Then go in fearch for one in 
a ftate of indigence, whom thou mayeft relieve, 
for one under misfortunes, whom thou mayeft 
comfort; for one under oppreflion, whom thou 
mayeft defend Introduce to me thofe unhappy 
wretches whom my rank keeps at a diftance. 
Do not be afraid of mifufing my purfe, or my 
credit make free with them; diftribute my 
fortune, make me rich. If this confideration 
ref{trains you to-day, it will reftrain you to-mor- 
row, if to-morrow, it will reftram you next 
day, it will reftrain you all your life. If st has 
not the power to reftrain you, dre! you are in- 
deed unfit to live 
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Wwe dear friend, f cannot embrace you to-day, 
as I was in hopes I fhould, being detained 
two days Jonger at Kenfington. It 1s the way 
of the court to be very bufy in doing nothing, 
and all affairs run in a conftant fucceffion with- 
out being difpatched. The bufinefs which has 
confined me here eight days, might have been 
done in two hours, but as the chief concern of 
the miniftry 1s to preferve an air of bufinels, 
they wafte more trme in putting me off than it 
would coft them to difpatch me My rmpa- 
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tience, which 1s rather too evident, does not 
contribute to fhorten the delay You know 
that the court is not fuited to my turn, | find 
it more intolerable fince we have lived together, 
and I had rather a hundred times fhare your me- 
lancholy than be peftered with the knaves which 
abound in this country 

Mean time, in converfing with thefe bufy 
fluggards, a thought {truck me with regard to 
you, and I only wait your confent to difpofe of 
you to advantage. I perceive, that, in ftruggling 
with your affliction, you fuffer both from you. 
uneafinefs of mind, and from your refiftance. 
If you are determined to live and overcome it, 
you have formed this reiolution lefs in confor- 
mity to the dictates of reafon and honour than 
in compliance with your friends. But this 1s 
not enough. you mutt recover the relifh of life, 
to difcharge its duties as you ought, for with fo 
much indifference about every thing, you will 
fucceed in nothing. We may both of us talk 
as we will, but reafon alone will never reftore 
you to your reafon. It 1s neceflary that a mul- 
tiphicity of new and ftriking objects fhould in 
fome meafure withdraw you from that attention 
which your mind fixes folely on one obye& of 
its affections. ‘To recover yourfelf, you muft 
be detached from inward reflection, and nothing 
but the agitation of a bufy life can reftore you 
to ferenity. 

An opportunity offers for this purpofe, which 
is not to be difregarded, a gieat and noble en- 
terprife 1s on foot, and fuch an one as has not 
been equalled for ages. It depends on you to 
be a fpeCtator and afliftantin it You will fee 
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the grandeft fight which the eye of man ever be- 
held, and your turn for obfervation will be abun- 
dantly gratified. Yourappointment will be ho- 
nourable, and, with the talents you are matter 
of, will only require courage and good health 
You will find 1t attended with more danger than 
confinement, which will make it more agiee- 
able to you; and, im few words, your engage- 
ment will not be for any long time. I cannot 
give you farther information at prefent , becaufe 
this {cheme, which 1s almoft ripe for difcovery, 
is neverthelefs a fecret with which Tam not yer 
acquainted im all its particulars. I will only 
add, that sf you dechn: this lucky and extraor- 
dinary opportunity, you will probably never re- 
cover it again, and will regret it as long as you 
live. 

I have ordered my fervant, who 1s the bearer 
of this letter, to find you out wherever you are, 
and not to return without a line, for the aflur 
requires difpatch, and I muft give an anfwer be- 
fore I depart hence. 


Liked DebRi-GXVIL 
The ANSWER. 
PD? my Lord, difpofe of me. Whatever you 
propofe, fhall be complied with. Tull I 


am worthy to ferve you, Jet meat leaft claim the 
ment of obedience to your will. 
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ake you approve of the thought which oc- 
curred to me, I will not delay a minute to 
acquaint you that every thing 1s concluded , and 
to explain to you the nature of the engagement 
J have entered into, in purfuance of the autho- 
rity you gave me to make the agreement on your 
behalf. 

You know that a fquadron of five men of wat 
is equipped at Plymouth, and that they are rea- 
dy to fet fail. The commodore is Mr George 
Anfon, a brave and experienced officer, and an 
old friend of mine. It 15 deftined for the South- 
fea, whither it 1s to fail through the ftraits ot 
Le Maire, and to come back by the Eaft-Indies. 
You fee therefore that the object 1s no lefs than 
to make the tour of the woild, an expedition 
which, it 1s 1magined, will take up three years 
{ could have entered you as a volunteer; but to 
give you more importance among the crew, I 
have obtained the addition of a title for you, and 
you ftand on the lift in quality of engineer of 
the land-forces this will be more furtable to 
you, becanfe, having followed the bent of you 
genius from your firft outfet in the woild, I 
know you made it your early ftudy 

I propofe to :etuin to London to-morrow, to 
prefent you to Mr Anfon within two days In 
the mean time, take care to get you equipage 
ready, and provide yourfelt with books and im- 


ftruments, for the embatkation 15 ready, ind 
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only waits for failing orders. My dear frend, 
ft hope that God will bring you back from this 
Jong voyage in full health of mind and body, 
and that at your return we fhall meet never to 
be feparated more 


ied Eh: CXIX. 
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| AM preparing, my dear and lovely coufin, to 
make the tour of the world, I go to feek, in 
another hemifphere, that peace which I could 
not enjoy in this. Fool that lam! I am going 
to wander over the univerfe, without being able 
to find one place where my heart can reft lam 
gomg to find a retreat from the world, where I 
may be far from you. But it becomes me to 
regard the will of a friend, a benefactor, a fa- 
ther. Without the fmalleft hopes of a cure, at 
leaft 1 wall take pains for it, fince Juha and vu- 
tue fo ordain it. In three hours time I fhall be 
at the mercy of the elements, 1n three days J 
fhall lofe fight of Europe; in three montis I 
fhall be in unknown feas, raging with pcrpetu- 
al tempefts, mm three years perhaps . 
How dreadful is the thought of never fecing 
you more! Alas! the greateft danger 1s in my 
own breaft; for whatever may be my fate, | 
am refolyed, I fwear, that you fhall fee mc 
worthy to 2ppear in your fight, or you fhall nevei 
Jee me more. 
Lord B——, who 1s on his return to Rome, 
wul deliver this letter m his wiy, and acquaint 
you 
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you with all particulars concerning me You 
are acquainted with his difpofition, and you will 
eafily guefs at thofe circumf{tances which he does 
not chufe to communicate You-was once no 
ftranger to mine, therefore you may hrkewife 
form fome judgment of thofe things which I do 
not care to relate myfelf. 

Your frrend, I hear, has the happine’s to be 
a mother as well as yowfelf Ought fhe then 
to be O inexorable heaven! B 
O my mother! why did heaven in its wrath grant 
youafon? . . 

I muft conclude. I feel that I muft. Fare- 
well, ye pure and celeftial fouls! farewell, ye 
tender and infeparable friends, the beft womea 
on earth! Each of you is the ouly object wor- 
thy of the other’s afreclions May you mutu- 
ally contribute to each othei’s happinefs! Deign 
now and then to call to mind the memory of 
an unfortunate wretch, who only exifted to 
fhare with you every denttment of his foul, an} 
who ceafcd to live the moment he was divided 
fiom you. If ever I hear the fig- 
nal, and the fhouts of the failors ‘The wind 
blows frefh, and the fails are fpread. I imuftou 
board: Imuft be gone ‘Thou vat and immente 
fea, which perhaps wilt bury me beneath thy 
waves! O thst upon thy fwelling furge I could 


recover that calm which has foifiken m y troubled 
foul | 
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From Mrs WoiMan to Mrs One. 


OW tedious 1s your ftay '! This going bach- 
ward and forward is very difagreeable 
How many hours are loft before you return to 
the place where you ought to remain for ever, 
and therefore how much worfe 1s it for you ever 
to go away ' The idea of feeing you for fo fhort 
1 time, takes from the pleafure of your company 
Do not you percerve, that by refiding at your 
own houfe and mine alternately, you are in fact 
at home 1n neither, and cannot you contrive fome 
means by which you may make your abode in 
both at once ? 

What are we doing, my dear coufin? How 
many precious moments we lofe, when we have 
uene to wafte' Years fteal upon us, youth 
begins to vanifh , life flides away impercepti- 
biy, its momentary blifs 1s in our poffeflion, 
end we refufe to enjoy it’ Do you recoiled 
the time when we were yet girls, thofe ear- 
I, days fo agreeable and delightful, which no 
other time of hfe affords, and which the mind 
vith fo much difficulty forgets? How often, 
when obliged to part for a few drys, or even 
tor a few hours, have we fadly embraced each 
other, and vowed, that when we were our 
cvwn miftrefles, we fhould never be afunder ° 
We are now our own miftrefles, and yet we 
pals one half of the year at a diftance from 
each other Is then our affe€tion weaker * My 
dew and tendcr friend, we are both fenfible how 


much time, habit, and your hindnefs, have 
reli 
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rendered our attachment more ftrong and indif- 
foluble As to myfelf, your abfence daily be- 
comes more infupportable, and 1 can no longer 
live for a moment without you. ‘The progrefs 
of our friendfhip 1s more natural than it appears 
to bes it 15 founded, not only on a fimularsty of 
charaéter, but of condition As we advance in 
yeers, our affeCtions begin to centre 1n one point 
We every day lofe fomething that was dear to 
us, which we can never replace. Thus we 
perifh by degrees, til at length, being wholly 
devoted to felf-love, we Jofe life and fenfibility, 
even before our exrftence ceafes. But a fufcep- 
tible mind aims :tfelf with all its force agaimft 
this antuipated death. when a chillnefs begins 
to feize the extremities, it collects al] the genial 
warmth of nature round its own centre, the 
more conneélions it lofes, the clofer it cleaves 
to thofe which temain, and all its former ties 
are combined to attach it to the laft object 

This 1s what, young as I am, | feem to expe- 
rence, Ab! my dear, my poor heart has been 
too fufceptrble of tender impreffions! It was fo 
early exhaufted, that it grew old before its time , 
and fo many different affeChions have abforbed it 
to chat degree, that 1t has no room for any new 
attachments. You have known me in the fuc- 
ceflive capacities of a daughter, a friend, a mi- 
ftrefs, a wife, and a mother -You know how 
every charaCler has been dear to me! Some of 
thefe connections are utterly deftroyed, others 
aré weakened. My mother, my affectionate 
mother, 18 no more , tears are the only tribute 
can pay to her memory, and I do but half en- 
joy the moft agreeable fenfations of nature As 
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to love, it 1s wholly extingurfhed, it 1s dead for 
ever, and has left a vacancy in my heart, which 
will never be filled up again. We have loft 
your good and worthy hufband, whom I loved 
as the dear half of yourfclf, and who was fo 
well deferving of your friendfhip and tendernefs 
If my boys were grown up, maternal affection 
might fupply thefe vacancies ; but that affection, 
like all others, has need of participation, and 
what return can a mother expect from a child 
only four or five years old? Our children are 
dear to us, long before they are fenfible of our 
love, or capable of returning it, and yet, how 
much we want to exprefs the extravagance of 
our fondnefs, to fome one who can enter into 
cur affection! My hufband Joves them, but not 
wath that degree of fenfibility I could with he 
is not intoxicated with fondnefs, as I am, his 
tenderncfs for them is too rational; I would 
have it to be more hively, and more like my 
own. In fhorr, I want a fiend, a mother, who 
can be 23 extravagantly fond of my children, anc 
her own, as myfelf. In a word, the fondnels 
of a mother makes the company of a friend more 
neceffanly to me, that I may enjoy the pleafure 
ot talking continually about my children, with- 
cut being troublefome. I feel double the plea- 
fre in the carefles of my Jittle Marcellinus, 
when I fee that you fhare it with me. When I 
cmbrace your daughter, I fancy that I prefs you 
tomy bofom We have obferved a hundred 
t.mes, on feeing our little cherubs at play to- 
ge-her, that the union of our affections has fo 
umted them, that we have not been able to di- 


tunguith to which of us they feverally pelpiees 
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This 1s not all. I have powerful reafons for 
defirmg to have you always near me, and your 
abfence 1s painful to me in more refpects than 
one Think on my everfion to all hypocrify, 
and refleét on the continual referve in which I 
have lived upwards of fix years towards the man 
whom I love above all others in the world My 
odious fecret oppreffes me more and more, and 
my duty to reveal 1t feems every day more indif+ 
penfable The more J am prompted by honour 
to difclofe it, the more I am obliged by pru- 
dence to conceal it. Confider what a hornd 
{tate it 1s for a wife to carry miftruft, falfehood, 
and fear, even to her hufband’s arms , to be a- 
traid of opening her heart to him who 1s matter 
of it, and to conceal one half of my life to in- 
fure the peace of the othe: ? Good God! from 
whom do I conceal my fecret thoughts, and 
hide the recefles of a foul with which he has fo 
much reafon to be fatished ? From my Wolmar, 
my hufband, and the moft worthy hufband with 
which heaven ever rewarded the virtue of un- 
fullied chaftity. Having deceived him once, 
am obliged to continue the deceit, and bear the 
mortification of finding myfelf unworthy of all 
the kindnefs he exprefles My heart 1s afraid to 
receive any teftimony of his efteem, his moft 
tender carefles make me blufh, and my confci- 
ence interprets all his marks of iefpect and at- 
tention into fymptoms of reproach and difdain. 
Jt 1s a cruel pain conflantly to harbour this re- 
morfe, which tells me, that he miftakes the ob- 
ject of has eftleem. Ah! if he but knew me, 
he would not ufe me thus tenderly! No, J 
cannot endure this horrid ftate; I am nevei 
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alone with that worthy man, but I am ready 
to fall on my knees before him, to confefs my 
fault, and to expire at his feet with gricf and 
fhame 

Neverthelefs, the reafons which at firft re- 
{trained me, acquire frefh ftrength every day , 
and every motive which might induce meto make 
the declaration, confpires to enjoin me filence 
When I confider the peaccable and tranquil ftate 
of our family, E cannot refiect without horror, 
when an irreparable difturbance might be occa- 
foned by a fingle word. After fix years paffed 
in perfect union, fhall I venture to diftuib the 
peace of fo good and difcreet a hufband, who 
has no other will tnan that of bis happy wife, 
no other pleafure then to fee order and tranquil- 
lity throughout his family ? Shall T affi€t woth 
domefiic broils, an aged father, who appears to 
be fo contented, and fo delighted with the hap- 
pineis ef his daughter and his friend? Shall } 
expofe my dear children, thofe lovely and pro- 
mufing mfants, to have their education neglected 
and fhamefully flighted, to become the melan- 
choly viGims of family-difcord, between a fa- 
ther inflamed with juftindiznation, tortured with 
jealoufy, and an unfortunate and guilty mother, 
always bathed in tears? I know what Mr Wol- 
mar 1s, now he efteems his wife , but how do 
1 know what he will be when he no Jonger re- 
gards her? Perhaps he feems cali and moderate, 
becaufe his predominant paffion has had no room 
to diiplay itfelf. Perhaps he would be as vio- 
lent in the impetuofity of his anger, as he 1s 
gentle and compofed now he has no fub,ect of 
provocation. F 
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If I owe fuch regard to every one about me, 
is not fomethmg hkewife due to myfelf? Docs 
not a virtuous and regular courfe of life for fix 
yeals, obliterate, mm fome meafure, the errors of 
youth, and am I fill obliged to undetgo the pu- 
nifhment of a failing which I have fo long la- 
mented ? Town to you, my dear coufin, that I 
look backwards with reluctance the refleQion 
humbles me to that degree, that it difpnits me, 
and I am too fufceptible of fhame, to endure 
the idea, without falling into a hind of deipan. 
1 muft reflect on the time which has paffcd fince 
my marriage, in order to recover myl{elf. My 
prefent fituation infpires me with a confidence 
of which thofe difagreeable refleQlions would de- 
prive me. {love to nourfh in my breaft thefe 
returning fentiments of honow. ‘The rank of 
a wife and mother exalts my foul, and {upports 
me againit the remorfe of my former condition 
When I view my childien and their father a- 
bout me, I fancy that every thing breathes an 
ar of virtue, and they banifh from my mind 
the irkfome remembrance of my “former :rail- 
ties ‘Their mnocence is the fecunty of mine, 
they become dearer to me, by bemg the inftru- 
ments of my reformation; and 1 think on the 
violation of honour with fuch horror, that I can 
{carce believe myfelf the fame perfon who for- 
me.ly was capable of forgetting its precepts 
perceive myfelf fo different from what I was, fo 
confirmed in my prefent ftate, that I am almoft 
induced to confider what I have to declare, as a 
confeflion which does not concern me, and 
which I am not obliged to make 

Such is the ftate of anviety and uncertainty in 
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which Tam continuelly flu€tuating in your ab 
fence Do you know what may be the confe- 
quence of this one day or other? My father 13 
{oon to fet out for Berne, and is determimed not 
to return till he has put an end to a tedious law- 
uit. not being willing to leave us the trouble 
of concluding it, and perhaps doubting our zeal 
inthe profecution of it. In the mean time, be- 
tween his departure and his return, I fhall be a- 
lone with my hufband, and I perceive that it 
will then be impofltble for me to keep the fatal 
fzcret any longer. When we have compen, 
you know Mr Wolmar often chufes to retire and 
take a folitury walk , he chats wih the pcafants , 
he inguires into ther -fituation, he examines 
the cc idition of their gronnds, and affits them, 
f they require st, both with his purfe aad his 
advice But when we are alone, he nevei walks 
without me, he feldom leaves his wife and chil- 
dren, but enters into their httle amufements 
w th fuch an amrible fimpl.city, that*on thefe 
occafions | always feel a moire than com 
mon tendernefs for him In thefe tendei mo- 
ments, my referve is m fo much more danger, 
as he himfelt frequently gives me opportunities 
of throwing it fd, and has a hundred tunes 
Feld converfiatien with me which fcemed to ex 
cite me to confidence I perceive, that fooner 
crater, mutt ditdofe my mind to him; bt 
fince you wonld hive the conieflion conceit d 
between us, tad mide with all the prec. ution 
wich anferetion requires, return to me imme- 

Guitely, or Tcan aniwer for nothing 
My dear iriend, I mnft conclude, and vet 
shat P bod to ad's of duch impoirance, thit 
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ou muft allow me a few words more. You are 
not only of fervice to me when I am with my 
children and my hufband, but above all when I 
am alone with your poor Julia {c]itude 1s more 
dangerous, becaufe if grows agreeable to me, 
and I court it without intending it It 3s not, 
as you are fenhble, chat my heart ftill fmarts 
with the pain of its former wounds, no, they 
are cured , 1 percvive that they are, I am very 
certam, I dare be].eve myfelf virtuous Lam 
under no apprehenfions about the prefent, it 18 
the time paft which torments me. ‘Lheie are 
fome reflechions as dreadiul as the original fen- 
fation, the recollection moves us, we are a- 
fhamed to find that we fhed tears, and we do 
but weep the nore They are tears of compaf- 
fion, of regret, and of repentance, love has no 
fhare in them, I no longe: harbour the Jeait 
fparh of Jove , but I Jament the mifchiefs it has 
occafioned, I bewail the fete of a worthy man, 
who has been bercft of peace, and perheps of 
life, by gratifying an indifurcet pation. Alas! 
he has undoubtedly perifhed in this lonz and 
dangerous voyage which he und.rtookh at the 
inftigation of defparr If he was living, he 
vould fend us tidings from the fautheft part ot 
the world nea: four years have elapled fince 
lus departure. ‘They fay the {guadron on which 
hes aboard, has fuffered a thoufand difafters, 
that it hath loft three fourths of its crews, that 
feveral fhips have gone to che bottom, and that 
no one can tell what 1s become of the reft He 
sno more, he 1s no more! A fecret foreboding 
tells me fo The unfortunate wretch bas not 
been fpared, any more than fo i.uny others 
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The diftreffes of his vogage, and melancholy, 
fill more fatal than all, have fhortened his days 
Thus vanifhes every thing which glitters for a 
while on earth. ‘The reproach of having occa- 
fioned the death of a worthy man, was all that 
was wanting to complete the torments of my 
confcience. Ah! my Clara, with what a foul 
was he endued ! how fufceptible of the tender- 
eft love! He deferved to live. 

In vain I try to diffipate thefe melancholy 
ideas; they return every minute in fpite of me 
Your friend requires your affiftance, to enable 
her to banifh, or to moderate them; and fincc 
I cannot forget this unfortunate man, I had ra- 
ther talk of him with you, than think of him Ly 
mylelf. 

You fee how many reafons concur to make 
your company continually neceflary to me. If 
you, who have been more difcreet and fortu 
nate, are not moved by the fame reafons, yct 
does not your inclination perfuade you of the 
fame necefity ? If itis true that you will neve 
marry again, having fo little fatisfaction in your 
family, what houfe can be more convenient fo 
vou than mine ? For my part, [ am im pain, as 
{ know what you endure in your own; for not 
withftandmg your difimulation, I am no ftrar 
ger to your manner of living, and [ am not to 
be duped by thofe gay airs which you affected to 
difplay at Clarens You have often reproached 
me with my failings, and I have a very great 
one to reproach you with m your turn, which 
1s, that your grief is too folitary and confined 
You get into a corner to indulge ycur affirction, 
as if you were afhamced to weep ae ve 
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friend. Clara, I do not likethis Iam not un- 
generous lhke you; I do not condemn your tears , 
I would not have you ceafe at the end of two 
or ten years, or while you live, to honour the 
memory of fo tender a hufband; but I blame 
you, that after having paffed the beft of your 
days in weeping with your Julia, you rob her of 
the pleafure of weepmg in her turn with you, 
and of wafhing away, by more honourable teats, 
the fcandal of thofe which fhe fhed in your bo- 
fom. If you are afhamed of your grief, you 
area ftranger to real affliction! If you finda 
kind of pleafure in it, why will you not Jet me 
partake of it? Are you ignorant that a paitic:- 
pation of affeétions communicates a foft and af- 
feCting quality to melancholy, which content 
never feels? And was not friendfhup particular- 
ly defigned to alleviate the evils of the wretch- 
ed, and leffen their pains ? 

Such, my dear, are the refleCtions you ought 
to indulge, to which I muft add, that when I 
propofe your coming to live with me, I make 
the propofal no lefs in my hufband’s name than 
my own, He has often exprefled his furprifc, 
and even been offended, that two fuch intimates 
as we fhould Jive afunder he affiues me thet 
he has told you fo, and he 1s not a man who 
talks inadvertently. Ido not know what refo- 
lution you will take with refpect to thcfe propo- 
fals, I have 1eafon to hope, that it will be fuch 
as I could wifh. However it be, mine ts fixed 
and unalterable. I have not forgotten the time 
When you would have followed me to Englind. 
My mcomparable frend! it 1s now my turn. 
You know my diflike of the town, my tafte for 
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the country, for rural occupations, and how 
ftrongly a refidence of three years has attached 
me to my houfe at Clarens You are no ftran- 
ger lkewife to the trouble of removing a whole 
family, and you are fenfible that it would be a- 
bufng my father’s good nature to oblige him to 
move fo often. Therefore 1f you will not leave 
your family and come to govern mine, I am dc- 
termined_to take a houfe at Laufanne, vheie 
we will all live with you. Prepare yourfeif 
therefore , every thing requires it, my inclina- 
tion, my duty, my happinefs. he fecurity of 
my honour, the recovery of my reafon, my con- 
dition, my hufband, my children, mylelf, I 
owe all to you, I am indebted to you for all 
the blefiings I enjoy, I fee nothing but what re- 
minds me of your goodnefs, and without you 
I am nothing. Come then, my much loved 
friend, my guardian angel, come and enjoy the 
work of your own hands, come and gather the 
fruits of your benevolence Let us have but 
one family, as we have but one foul to cherfh 
it; you fhall fuperintend the education of my 
fons, and I will take careof your daughter, we 
will {hare the maternal duties between us, and 
make our pleafure double. We will raife our 
minds together to the contemplation of that Be- 
ing, who pur.fied mine by means of your endea- 
,ours, and having nothing more to hope for im 
this hfe, we will cuietly wait for the nest, in 
the bofom of innocence and friendflip. 
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Ce heaven! my dear coufin, how I am 
delighted with you: letter! Thou lovely 
preacher! .. Lovelyimdeed butin the preach- 
ing ftiain neverthelefs. What a charming per- 
oration! A perfeét model of ancient oratory 
The Athenian architect ! -. That flond 
{pealer ! You remember him ulin 
your old Plutach... Pompous defcriptrons, 
funcib temple! =. When he had finifled his 
harangue, comes another, a plain man, witha 
grave, fober, and unaffccted au... who an- 
fwered, as your coufin Clira might do. with 
alow, hollow, and deep tone All that he 
has fiut, Lwill dg Were he ended, and the af- 
fembly rang with applaufe! Peace to the maa 
of woids. My dev, we may be confidered in 
the ight of thefe two architects, and the temple 
in qaeition, 1s that of friendfhip. . 

Dut Jet us recapitulate all the fine things you 
have fad to me Firil, that we loved each o- 
thei , fecondly, that my company wis neceffary 
to you, thirdly, that yours was ncceflary ro me 
likewa-e, and Jafllv, that as it was in ow pow er 
tulive together the rcit of our day, we cught 
todo it stud you have really diricovered alk 
this without a guide! In truth, thou ait a wo- 
man of vaft eloquence! Well, but Ict me tell 
you how I was employed on my part, while you 
wis compoling this fublime epiltle  Atter 
that, E wall leave you to yudge, whether what 
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you fay, or what I do, is moft to the purpofe. 

{bad no fooner loft my hufband, than you 
fup plied the vacancy he had left m my heart 
While he was ving, he fhared my affections 
with you , when he was gone, [ was yours en- 
tirely, and, as youobferve, with refpect to the 
conformity of friendflip and maternal affeClion, 
my daughter was an additional tre to unite us. 
{ not only determined, from that time, to pats 
my days with you, but I formed a more enlar- 
ged plan The more effectually to blend our 
two families into one, I propofed, on a fuppofi 
t.on that all crrcumftances prove agreeable, to 
raarry my daughter fome day or other to you 
cteft fon, and the name of hufband aflumed in 
yefl, fumed to be a luchly omen of his taking 
1 one diy in earneft. 

\Watn this view, I endeavoured iminediately 
to put an end to the trouble of a contcfted inhe- 
rit nee, and finding that my cucumftances en- 
abled me to facrifice fome part of my claim in 
order to fettle the reft, I thought of nothing but 
plauing my daughter’s fortune in fome fure 
iunds, where it might be fecure from any ap 
yichenfions of a law-fuit. You know that I am 
whimfical in moft things, my whim in this was 
19 furprife you Limten ted to come into your 
room oue morning early, with my child in one 
hand, and the parchment 1a the other, and to 
rave preicnted them both to you, with a fine 
compliment on committing to your care the mo 
tier, the daughter, and thear effects, that 1s to 
fay, my child’s fortune. Govern hei, I piopo- 
fed to have fard, as beft fuits the interefl of your 
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and his, for my own part, I fhall trouble my- 
felf about her no longer. 

Full of this pleafing idea, 1t was neceffary for 
me to open my mind to fomebody who might 
afift me to execute my project. Guefs now 
whom I chofe for a confident? One Mr Wol- 
mat Should you not know him? * My huf- 
band, coufin®?” Yes, your hufband, coufin 
The very man from whom you make fuch a cif 
ficulty of concealing a fecret, which it 1s of con- 
fequence to him never to know, is he vho has 
kept a fecret from you, the difcovery of which 
would have given you fo much pleafure ‘This 
was the true fubjedt of all that myfterious con- 
verfation between us, about which you ufed to 
banter us with fo much humour. You fee what 
hypociites thefe hufbands are Is it not very 
droll in them to accufe us of difimulation? But 
TF required much more of your hufbaud. I per- 
ceived that you had the fame plan which I had 
in view, but you kept it more to yourfelf, as one 
who did not care to communicate her thoughts, 
till the was led to the difcovery © With an intent 
therefore to make your furprife more agreeable, I 
would have had him, when you propofed our hi- 
ving together, to have feemed as it he difapproved 
of your eagernefs, and to have given his confent 
with reluctance ‘fo this he made me an an- 
{wer, which I will remember, an4 which you 
ought never to forget, for fince the firft exiftence 
of huibands, I doubt whether any one of them 
ever made fuch an anfwer before. It was as tol- 
lows ‘* My dear little coufin, I know Julia 


© | know her well better than fhe ima- 
gines, perhaps her gencrofity of heart 15 
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“* fo great, that what fhe defires ought not to be 
** refufed, and her fenfibility 1s too ftrong to 
“‘ beara denial, without besng affidted. Du- 
< ring thefe five years that we have been mar- 
«* ned, I do not know that I have given her the 
*« Jeaft uneafinefs, and I hope to die without 
“‘ ever being the caufe of her feeling a mo- 
“ ment’s inquietude.” Coufin, refle& on this 

This 1s the hufband whofe peace of mind you 
are inceflantly meditating to difturb. 

For my part, I had lefs celicacy, or more 
confidence in your gentlenefs of difpofition, and 
f fo naturally diverted the converfation to which 
your affection fo frequently led you, that as you 
could not tax me with coldnefs or indifference 
towards you, you took it into your head that I 
had a fecond marriage in view, and that I loved 
you better than any thing, except a hufband. 
You fee, my dear child, your moft immoft 
thoughts do not efcape me | guefs your mean- 
ning, I penetrate your defigns, I enter into the 
bottom of your foul, and for that reafon I have 
always adored you This fufpicion, which fo 
opportunely led you into a miftake, appeared to 
me well worth encouraging. I took upon me 
to play the part of the coquetifh widow, which 
1 acted fo well as to deceive even you. It isa 
cart for which I have more talents than inclina- 
rion I fhalfully employed that piquant air 
which I know how to put on, and with which I 
bave entertained myfelf in making a jeft of more 
tian one young coxcomb. You have been ab- 
folutely the dupe of my affectation; and you 
thought me in hafte to fupply that place of 4 
man, to whom of all others it would be a 
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difficult to find a fuccefior But I am too inge- 
nuous to play the counterfeit long, and your ap- 
prehenfions were foon rernoved But to confum 
you the more, I will eaplain to you my real fen- 
timents on that point 

I have told you an hundred times when I was 
a maid, that J was never defigned for a wife. 
If my determination had depended on myfelf 
alone, I fhould never have married. But our fer 
cannot purchafe liberty but by flavery, and be- 
fore we can become our own miftreffes, we muft 
begin by being fervants. ‘Though my father did 
not confine me, I was not without uneafinefs in 
my family. To free myfelf from that vexation, 
therefore, I married Mr Orbe. He was fo wor- 
thy a man, and loved me with fuch tendernefs, 
that I moft fincerely loved him in my turn 
Experience gave me a more advantageous opt- 
nion of marriage than I had conceived of it, 
and effaced thofe 11] impreffions I had received 
from Chaillot. Mr Oibe made me happy, and 
did not repent his endeavours I fhould have 
difcharged my duty with any other, but I dhould 
alfo have vexed him, and I am fenfible that no- 
thing but fo good a hufband could haye made 
meatolerable wife. Would you think that even 
this afforded me matter of complaint? My dear, 
we loved each other too affeChonately , we were 
never gay. A flighter fnendfhip would have 
been more fprightly; I fhould even have pre- 
ferred it; andI think I fhould have chofen to 
have lived with lefs content, if I could have langh- 
ed oftener. 

Add to this, that the particular circumftances 
of your fituation gave me uneafinefs. I need 
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not remind you of the dangers to which an un- 
ruly paflion expofed you. I refleét on them 
with horror. If you had only hazarded yorr 
life, perhaps I might have retained fome remains 
of guety but terror and grief pierced my foul, 
and till f faw you marred, I did not enjoy one 
moment of real pleifure You knew my afflic- 
tion, you felt it It had great influence over 
your good difpofiton, and I fhall always blefs 
thofe fortunate tears which were probably the oc- 
crfion of your return to virtue 

In this manner I poffed all the time that I h- 
ved with my hufbind = Since it his pleafed the 
Almighty to take him from me, judge whethcr 
i can hope to find another fo much to my mind, 
and whether I have any temptation to make the 
experiment? No, coufin, matiimony 1s too {e- 
r.ous a ftate for me, its gravity does not fuit 
with mj; humour, it makes me dull, and fits 
2ukwardly upon me, not to mention that all 
confiraint wharever 15 intolerable to me — Con- 
fider, you who know ‘ne, what charms can an 
attachment have in my eves, during which, for 
feven years together, I have not laughed feven 
tunes heartily! I do not propofe, like you, to 
turn matron at eight-and-zwenty. I find mylelf 
afmait little widow, likely to get a hufband fill, 
and I think that 1f I were a man, f fhould have 
no cbyeCtion to fuch a one as myfelf But to 
marry again, coufin' hear me; I fincerely la- 
ment my poor hufband, I would have grven up 
one hilf of my days, to have paffed the other 
helf with him, and neverthelefs, could be re- 
turn to life, I fhould teke him again for no other 


reafon than becaufe I had taken him alte 
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I have declared to you my real intentions If 
I have not been able to put them in easecution, 
notwithftanding Mr Wolmar’s hind endeavours, 
it 1s becaufe difficulties feem to increafe, as my 
zeal to furmount them ftrengthens But my 
zeal will always gain the afcendency, and befort 
the fummer 1s over, I hope to return to you for 
the remainder of my days 

It remains now that I vindicate myfelf from 
the reproach of concealing my uneafinefs, and 
chufing to weep alone, I do not deny it, and 
this is the way I fpend the moft agiceable time 
I pafs here. I never enter my houfe, but I per- 
ceive fome traces which remind me of hrm who 
made it agreeable to me I cannot take a ftep, 
I cannot view a fingle object, without peicerving 
fome figns of his tendeinefs and goodiucls of 
heart, and would you kave my mind to be un- 
aftected ? When lam here, I am fenfible of no- 
thing but the lofs I have fuftaned Wheniam 
near you, [ view all the comfort I have Icft 
Can you make your un fluence over my d:fpofi- 
tion, a crime in me? If T weep in your abtence, 
and laugh in your company, whence procec's 
the difference? Ungrateful woman! it 1s becaufe 
you alleviate all my afllictions, and 1 cannot 
giteve while I enjoy your fociety 

You have faid a great deal in favour of om 
Jong friendfhip but Ecannot pardon you for omnt- 
ting a circumftance that docs me moift honour , 
Which 1s, that I love you, though you ¢chipfe 
me! Julia, you wore born torule. Your em- 
pire is more defpotic thin any in the world It 
extends even over the will, and I expevence it 
more than any onc How happens it, my 
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(car coufin? We are both in love with virtue, 
honour 15 equal.y dear to us, our talents are the 
jane, Thave very near as much fpirit as you, 
1td am not lefs hindfome Iam fenfible of all 
this, and yet notwithftanding all, you preferibe 
to me, you Overcome mé, you calt mc down, 
your genius crufhes mine, and I am nothing Lc- 
ireyou Even while you were engaged in an 
aitichment with which you reproached yourfcll, 
dud chat I, who had not copied your fuling, 
might have taken the lead im my tara, yet the 
afcendency ful remanielin you ‘The fraulty I 
cut'emmed in you, appe wed to me almoft im 
the Iyght of avirtne i coud fearc: forbear ad 
mire in you, + hit I thouid have cenfured in 
arxother In thort, even ac thit time, I never 
ace t_d you without 3 fenible emotion or inso 
Juastory refpect, aad it as certain that nolung 
but your gentlen fs and affabilty of manncrs 
coud intiile me to the rank of your friend by 
norure, Lought co be your iervant Explain this 
my ‘ery a you cas, for my part, Jam ata iofs 

hoa to folve at 
Bur after atl, I do +n fome meafure conc.ive 
the reafon, and I believe that I bave esplined 
ir before now = Iris, that your dilpeutron en- 
]..e%5 every cae round you, and gives trem a 
hai» new euftunce, for winch they are bound 
to adore you, fince they derive it entirely from 
you ft as truz, I n.ve done you fersiccs of 
jdume importance , you-h we fo olten acknow- 
ledwed them, thet it 1» uapoflible fur me to tor- 
cet them J connot deny but that, «thot my 
nt lance, you bal been uttuly undone Eve 
v> cd Edo, more tuaa ret on the eblzation 
Lowe 
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I owed you? Is it pofible to have a long ac- 
quaintance with you, without finding one’s mind 
imprefled with the charms of virtue, and the de- 
hghts of friendflup? Know you not that you 
have power to arm in your defence every one 
who approaches you, and that Ihave no advan- 
tage whatever over others, but that of being, 
hke the guards of Sefoftris, of the fame age and 
fex, and of baving been brought up with you 
However 1 be, tt is fome comfort to Clara, that, 
though fhe 1s of lefs eflirmation than Juha, yet 
without fulii fhe would be of Icfs etlrmation 
fll, and in fhort, to tell you the truth, I think 
that we ftood in great necd of each other, and 
that we fhould both have been lofers if fate hed 
parted us 

My chief anuety at prefent 1s, left while my 
affairs detain me here, you fhould difcover your 
fecet, whieh you are evcry minute ready to dif- 
clofe Confider, I intreat you, that there are 
folid and powerful reafons for concealing it, 
end that nothing but a mrflaken pimeiple can 
tempt you to revealit  Beficcs, our fudpicion 
that it 1 no longer a fecret to him. who 1s moit 
mterefted in the difcovery, 1s an additional ar- 
gument againft making any declaration without 
the greateft circumfpection i crhaps the re- 
ferve of your hufband muy feive »s an evimple 
and a leflon to us for in fuch cifes there 1s 
very often a great diilcrence between pretending 
to be ignorant of a thing, and bemg obhged to 
now it. Stay therefore, I befecch you, tll 
we confult once more on this aflair. If your 
apprehenfions wete well grounded, and your 
lamented friend was no arore, the beft refolu- 
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tion you could take, would be to let your hi- 
ftory and his misfortunes be buried together 
If he 1s alive, as I hope he 1s, the cafe may be 
different; but let us wait trl we are fure of the 
event. In every ftate of the cafe, do not you 
think that you ought to pay fome regard to the 
laft advice of an unfortunate wretch, whofe e- 
vils all fpring from you ? 

With regard to the danger of folitude, I con- 
ceive and cannot condemn your fears, though 
T am perfuaded that they are ul-founded You 
paft errors have made you fearful, but I pre- 
{age better of the time prefent, and you would 
be Jefs apprehenfive, 1f you had more reafon to 
be fo But I cannot approve of your anxiety 
with regard to the fate of our poor friend 
Now your affections have taken a different turn, 
believe me, he 1s as dear to me as to yourfelf. 
Neverthelefs, I have forebodings quite contrary 
to yours, and more agreeable to reafon Lord 
B—— has heard from him twice, and wrote to 
me, on the receipt of the laft letter, to acquaint 
me that he was in the South feas, and had al- 
ready efcaped all the dangers you apprehend 
You know all this as well as I, and yet you are 
as uneafy as if you knew it not. But there is 
a circumitance ywu are ignorant of, and of which 
I mutt inform you; st 1s, that the fhip which 
he 1s on board of, was feen two months ago oft 
the Canaries, making fail for Europe ‘Lhis 13 
the account my father recerved from Holland, 
which he did not f.il to tranfmit to me, for it 
is his cuftom to be more punctual in informing 
me concerning public effairs, than in acquant- 
ing me with his own private concerns My Pa 
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tells me that 1t will not be long before we heu 
news of our philofophei ; and that your tears 
will be dried up, unlefs, after having lamented 
him as dead, you fhould weep to find him alive 
But, thank God, you are ro longer m danger 
from your former weaknefs. 


Deh! foffe or qua quel mifer pur un pocc, 
CR 2 gia di piangere € dt viver laf! 


Alas! what fears fhould heighten you: concein, 
So us’d in hiftlefs folitude to mourn! 


This 1s the “am of my anfwer She who 
loves you propofes and fhares with you the a- 
greeable expectation of a lifting re-union. You 
find that you are neither the firft, nor the ouly 
author of this project and that the execution 
of it is more forward than you imagined Have 
patience therefore, my deat friend, for this fum- 
mer. It 1s better to delay our meeting for fome 
time, than to be again obliged to feparate 

Well, good Madam, have not I been’as good 
as my word, and is not my trumph complete ? 
Come, fall on your knees, kifs this letter with 
refpect, and humbly acknowledge, that, once in 


her life at leaft, Julia Wolmar has been outdone 
in friend{lip 
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To Mrs ORBE. 


M* dear coufin, my benefahefs, my frtend! 
I come from the extremities of the earth, 
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and bring a heart ftill full of affe€tion for you. 


I have croffed the line four times; have traver- 
fed the two hemifpheres, have feen the four 
quarters of the globe, its diameter has been be- 
tween us I have been quite round it, and yet 
could not efcape from you one moment. It 1s 
in yain to fly from the objeét of our adorat‘on 
its image, more fleet than the winds, purfues 
us from the end of the world, and wherever-we 
tranfport ourfelves, we bear with us the idea 
by which we are animated I have endured a 
great deal, Ihave feen others fuffer more How 
many unhappy wretches have I feen perifh' 
Alas! they rated hfe at a high price! and yet I 
furrived them =. Perhaps my condition was 
lefs to be pitied, the mifenes of my compani- 
crs affected me more than my own. I am 
wretched here, faid Ito myfelf, but there isa 
corner of the earth where I am happy and tran- 
qu.l; and the profpect of felicity befide the lake 
of Geneva, made me amends for what I fuf- 
fered on the ocean. I have the pleafure on 
my return to find my hopes confirmed Lord 
B—— informs me that you both enjoy health 
and peace; and that, if you, im particular, 
have loft the agreeable diflinétion of a wif, 
you neverthelefs retain the title of a friend and 
mother, which may contribute to your happi- 
ncis. 

T am at prefent too much 2m hafte to fend you 
a detail of ms voyage in this Ietter 1 dore 
hope that I ibell foon have a more convement 
opportun'ty, mean trme I muff be content to 
gine vou a fhght fhetch, rather to excite than 


giatify your curiofity. LT have been near fou 
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years in making this immenfe tour, and have 
returned in the fame fhip in which I {et fail, the 
only one of the whole fquadron which we have 
brought back to England. 

I have feen South-America, that vaft contt- 
nent, which, for want of arms, has becn obli- 
ged to fubmit to the Europeans, who have 
made it a defart, in oider to fecure their domi- 
mnion. I have feen the coafts of Brahl, f-om 
whence Lifbon and London draw their trea- 
fures, and where the miferable natiwes tread 
upon gold and diamonds, without daring to lay 
hands on them for their own ufe. I croffed, in 
mild weather, thofe ftormy fvas under the an- 
tarctic circle, and met with the moft hormble 
tempefts in the Pacific ocean. 


E in mar dubbiofo fotto ignoto polo 
Provat onde fallact, e P vento infida. 


Have brav’d the unknown feas, wheie near the 
pole, 
Blow faithlets winds, and waves deceitful rol] 


T have feen, at a diftance, the abode of rhofe 
fuppofed giants, who are no otherwife greater 
than the reft of their fpecies, than as they are 
more couragious, and who mamitatn their inde= 
pendance more by a life of fimplicity and fru- 
gality, than by an extraordinary ftature. I re- 
fided three months in a defart and dehghttul 
land, which afforded an agreeable and lively 
reprefentation of the primitive beauty of nature, 
and which feems to be fixed at the extremity 
of the world, to ferve as an afylum to :mno- 
cence and perfecuted love, but the greedy Eu- 
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ropean indulges his brutal difpofition in pre. 
venting the peaceful Indian from refiding there, 
and does juftice on himfelf by not making it his 
own abode 

{ have feen im the rivers of Mewco and Pe- 
ru, the fame fcenes as at Brafil, I have feen 
the few wretched imhabitants, the fad remains 
of two powerful nations, loaded with irons, 1g- 
nominy, and mifery, weeping in the midit of 
their precious metals, and repioaching heaven 
for having lavifhed fuch treafures upon them 
Thave feen the dreadful conflagration of a whole 
city, which penfhed in the flames without ha- 
ving made any refiftance or defence. Such 1s 
the mght of war among the intelligent, hu- 
manc, and refined Europeans! They are not 
fitsned with doing the enemy ail the mifchief 
from whence they can reap any advantage, but 
they reckon as clear gain all the deftruction 
they can make among his poffeflions I have 
coafted along almoft the whole weftern part of 
America, not without being ftruck with adm- 
gation, on beholding fifteen hundred leagues of 
coaft, and the greateft fea in the world, under 
the dom.nion of a fingle potentate, who may 
be faid to keep the Leys of one hemifphere of the 
globe. 

Aiter having croffed this vaft fea, 1 beheld a 
nc. fcene on the other continent. I have feen 
the moft numerous and moft illufirious nation 
in the world, in fubjeCtion to a handful of ban- 
ditt, I have had near intercourfe with this fa- 
mous people, and am not at all furprifed that 
they arc flaves As often conquered as attach- 
ed, they have always been a prey to the nae 
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vader, and poflibly will be fo to the end of the 
world. Ithimkthem well furted to their fervile 
ftate, fince they have not the courage even to 
complain They are learned, lizy, hypocriti- 
cal, and deceitful they talk a great deal with- 
out faying any thing to the purpofe; they are 
full of fpirit without any genius, they abound 
in figns, but are barren in ideas, they are 
polite, full of compliments, destsous, crafty, 
and knavifh, they comprife all the duties of life 
in trifles, all morality in grimace, and have no 
other idea of humanity than what confhitsin bows 
and falutations 

I landed upon a fecond defart ifland, more 
unknown, more delightful ftill than the firft, 
- and where the moft cruel accident had ike to 
hive confined us for ever. I was the only one, 
perhaps, whom fo agreeable an exile did not ter- 
nfy, am I not doomed to be an exile every- 
where? In this place of terror and delight I faw 
the attempts of human indultry to difengage a 
civiltfed being from a folitude wherehe wants no- 
thing, and plunge him into an abyfs of new 
neceilities. 

On the vaft ocean, where one would imagine 
men would be glad to meet with their own fpe- 
cics, 1 have feen two great fhips fa] up to each 
other, join, attack, and fight together with fu- 
ry, as if that immenfe {pace was too little for 
either of them. I have feen them difchaige 
flames and bullets againft each other Ina fight 
which was not of Jong duration, I base feen the 
picture of hell. I have heard the triumphane 
fhouts of the victors drown the cries of the wound- 


ed and the groans of the dying I blufhed to 
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receive my fhare of an rmmenfe plunder; but 
received it in the nature of a truft, .nd as it was 
tahen from the wretched, tothe wretched it fhall 
be reftored. 

I have feen Europe tranfported to the extre- 
mities of Africa, by the labours of that avanti- 
ous, patient, and induftrious people, who by 
time and perfeverance have furmounted difficul- 
ties which all the heroifm of other nations could 
never overcome. I have feen thofe immenfe 
and miferable countries, which feemed deftined 
to no other purpofe than to cover the earth with 
heres of flaves. At their vile appearance, I turn- 
ed away my eyes out of difdain, horror and p1 
ty, and on beholding one fourth part of my fel- 
low-creatures transformed into beafts for the 
fervice of the reft, 1 could not forbear lamenting 
that [ was a man. 

Laft'y, I beheld, in my fellow-travellers, a 
bold and intrepid people, whofe freedom and 
example retrieved, in my opinion, the honour 
ot the fpecies, a people who defpife pain and 
death, and who dread nothing but hunger and 
difquict. In their commander, I beheld a 
capicin, a foldier, a2 pilot, a prudent and great 
man, and, to fay fill more perhaps, a inend 
worthy of Lord B But throughout the 
whole wold, I have never beheld any re- 
femblance of Clara Orbe, or Juha Etange, or 
found one who could recompenfe a heart tru- 
ly fenftble of their worth, for the lofs of their 
fociety 

How fhall I fpeak of my cure? It1s fiom you 
that I muft learn how far itis perfect. Do ! 
tum more free, and more dafcrect than I de- 
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parted? I dare believe that I do, and yet I can- 
nor affirm it, the fame image reigns conftantly 
in my heart; you know how impoflible 1t 1s for 
me everto difpoffefs it but her dominion there 
1g now more worthy of her, and if I do not 
deceive myfelf, the empire fhe holds in my 
heart, 1s the fame fhe holds in yours. Yes, my 
dear coufin, her virtue has fubdued me, I am 
now, with regard to her, nothing more than a 
moft fincere and tende: friend , my adoration of 
her is of the fame nature with yours, or ra- 
ther, my affe€tions do not feem to be weaken- 
ed, but reCtfied , and however nicely [ examine, 
I find them to be as pure as the objeft which 
infpes them What can I fay more, till am 
put to the proof, by which I may be able to 
form a mght judgment of myfelf? Iam fincere 
and honeft, I will be what loughtto be, but how 
thall I anfwer for my affections, when I have fo 
much reafon to miftruft them* Have I power 
over the paft? How can I avoid recollecting a 
thoufand paflions which have formerly diftract- 
ed me? How fhall my imagination diftinguith 
what 1s, from what has been ? And how fhall I 
confider her 2s a fiend, whom I never yet faw 
but as a miftrefs* Whatever you may think of 
the fecret motive of my eagernefs, it 1s honeft 
and rational, and merits you approbation, I 
will anfwer beforehand, at leaft tor my inten- 
tions. Permit me to fee you, and examine me 
vourfelf; or allow me to fee Julia, and I fhall 
then know the condition of my heart. * 

Tam to attend Lord B mtoltaly Shall 
Ypafs clofe by your houfe, and not fee you? Do 
\ou think this pothble? Alas! if you are fo cruel 
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to require it, you ought not to be obeyed! But 
why fhould you defire it? Are you not the fame 
Clara, as kind and compaflionate as you are wr- 
tuous and difcreet, who condefcended from her 
infancy to love me, and who ought to love me 
ftill more, now that I am indebted to her for 
every thing. No, my dear and lovely frend, 
fuch a cruel denial will neither become you, 
nor be juft to me ; it fhall not put the finifhing 
ftroke to my mifery. Once more, once more 
in my life, I will lay my heart at your feet 
I will fee you, you fhall confent to an inter- 
view I will fee Julia bykewile, and fhe too fhall 
give her confent. You are both of you too fen- 
fible of my regard for her. Can you believe me 
eapable of making this requeft, 1f I found my- 
felf unworthy to appear before her? She has 
long fince bewailed the effetts of her charms, 
ah! Jet her for once behold the: fruits of her 
virtue ! 


P S. Lord B. ’s affairs detain him here 
for fome time; 1f I may be allowed to fee you, 
why fhould I not get the ftart of him, to be with 
you the fooner ? 


jak Dt Tor ReoCA AIT, 
From Air WoLMAR. 


Aberonen we are yet unacquainted, I am 
commanded to write to you. The mott 
difcreet and moft beloved wife, has lately dul- 
clofed her heart to her happy hufband : a 
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thinks you worthy to have been beloved by her, 
and he makes you an offer of his houfe. It 1s 
the manfion of peace and innocence; and you 
will there meet with friendflup hofpitality, e- 
teem, and confidence. Examime your heart, 
and if you find nothing there to deter you, 
come without any apprehenfions. You will not 
depart from him, without leaving behind you at 
leaft one firend, by name 

WoOLMAR. 


P. S. Come, my friend, we expect you with 
eagernefs. I hope I need not fear a denial. 


JuLia. 


LD Bet PY ten Cray. 
From Mrs ORBE. 
In which the preceding letter was inclofed. 


W ELCOME, welcome, a thoufand times 

welcome, my dear St Preaux*! for I in- 
tend that you fhall retain that name, at leaft a- 
mong us I fuppofe it will be fufficient to tell 
you, that you will not be excluded, unlefs you 
mean to exclude yourfelf. When you find, by 
the inclofed letter, that I have done more than 
you required of me, you will learn to put more 


con 
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confidence in your friends, and not to reproach 
them on account of thofe inqmetudes which they 
participate when they are under the neceflity ot 
making you uneafy. Mr Wolmar has a defire 
to fee you; he makes you an offer of his houfe, 
his friendfhip, and his advice ; this 1s more than 
requifite to calm my apprehenfions with regard 
to your journey, and I fhould injure myfelf t I 
miftrufted you one moment. Mr Wolmar goes 
farther, he pretends to accomplifh your cure; 
and fays, that neither Julia, nor he, nor you, nor 
I, can be perfectly happy tll it 13 complete. 
Though I have great confidence in his wifdom, 
and more 1n your virtue, yet I cannot anfwer for 
thefuccefsofthis undertaking I however know, 
that, confidering the difpofition of his wife, the 
pains he propofes to take is purely out of ge- 
nerofity to you. 

Come then, my worthy friend, in all the fe- 
curity of an honeft heart, and fatisfy the eager- 
nefs with which we all long to embrace you, 
and to fee you eafly and contented: come to 
your native land, and in the muidft of your 
friends reft yourfelf after all your travels, and 
forget all the hardfhips you have undergone. 
The laft time you faw me I was a grave matron, 
and my friend was on the brink of the grave, 
but now, as fhe is well, and I am once more 
fingle, you will find me as gay, and almoft as 
handfome as ever One thing however 1s very 
certain, that I am not altered with refpect to 
you, and you may travel many times round the 
world, and not find one who has fo fincere a re- 

ard for you as your, &ec. 
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Geko Tee Cove 


Jo Lord B \ 


I Rise from bed to write to you, though it 1s 

yet the dead of night. I cannot reft a mo- 
ment. My heart ts fo tranfported, that I can 
fuarce confine it within me You, my Lord, 
who have refcued me fo often from defpair, fhall 
be the worthy confident of the firft pleafure I 
have tafted for this many a year. 

have feen her, my Lord! My eyes have be- 
held her! Ihave.heard her voice. I have prefs- 
ed her hand with my hips Sherecollccted me, 
fhe received me with joy, fhe called me her 
friend, her dear friend; fhe admitted me into 
her houfe I am happier than ever I was in my 
life. I lodge unde: the fame roof with her, and 
while I am wiiting to you, we are {carce thirty 
paces afunder. 

My ideas are too rapid to be expreffed ; they 
crowd upon me all at once, and naturally im- 
pede each other. I muft paufe a while to digeft 
my narrative into fome kind of method 

After fo long an abfence, I had fcarce given 
Way to the firft tranfports of my heart, while I 
embraced you as my friend, my deliverer, and 
my father, before you thought of taking a jour- 
ney to Italy. You made me with for it, in 
hopes of relief from the buiden of being ufelefs 
to you As you could not immediately dif- 
patch the affairs which detained youin London, 
you piopofed my gomg filt, that I might have 
more time to wait for you here I begecd leave 


to 
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to come hither; I obtained it, fet out, and 
though Julia made the firft advances towards an 
interview, yet the pleafing refleCtion that I was 
going to meet her, was checked by the regret of 
leaving you. My Lord, we are now even, this 
fingle fentiment has cancelled my obligations to 
you 
It :s needlefs to tell you that my thoughts were 
all the way taken up with the object of my 
journey, but I muft obferve one thing, that [ 
began to confider that fame obye€t, which had 
never quitred my imagination, quite in another 
pointof view. Until then, I ufed to recal Juha 
to my mind, fparkling, as formerly, with all the 
charms of youth. I had always beheld her love 
ly eyes enlivened by that paflion with which fhe 
infpired me Every feature which I admired, 
feemed in my opinion, to be a furety of my hap- 
pinels. My affe€tion was fo interwoven with 
the idea of her perfon, that J could not feparate 
them. Now I was going to fee Julia married, 
Julia a mother, Julia indifferent! I was di- 
fturbed when I refie€ted how much an interval ot 
eight years might have impaired her beauty 
She had had the fmall-pox, fhe was altered, how 
great might that alteration be? My imagina 
tion obftinately refufed to allow any blemufh 
in that lovely face. I refle€ted likewrfe on the 
expected interview between us, and what kind 
of reception I might expect. ‘This firft meet- 
ing prefented itfelf to my mind under a thou- 
fand different appearances, and this momentar} 
idea croffed my imagination a thoufand times a- 
aay. 
When I perceived the top of the oe my 
eve 
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heart beat violently, and told me, There fhe 1s! 
1 was affected in the fame manner at fea, on 
viewing the coaft of Europe I felt the fame e- 
motions at Meillerie, when I difcovered the houfe 
of the Baron d’Etange. The world, in my ima- 
gination, 1s divided only into two regrons, that 
where fhe 1s, and that where fhe 1s not. The 
former dilates as I remove from her, and contra€ts 
when I approach her, as a {pot where lam defti- 
ned never to arrive It 1s at prefent confined to 
the walls of her chamber. Alas! that place alone 
is inhabited, all the reft ot the univerfe 1s an 
empty {pace 

The nearer I drew to Switzerland, the gieater 
were my emotions. ‘That inftant in which T 
difcovered the lake of Geneva from the hughts 
of Jura, was a moment of ecflafy and rapture 
The fight of my country, that beloved country, 
where a deluge of pleafure had overflowed my 
heart, the pure and wholefome air of the Alps3 
the gentle breeze of the country, more {weet 
than the perfumes of the Eaft; that 11ch and 
fertile fpot, that unrivalled Jandfcape, the moft 
beautiful that ever ftruck the eye of man, that 
delightful abode, to which I found nothing com- 
parable in the vaft tour of the globe, the afpect 
of a free and happy people , the mildnefs o; the 
feafon, the ferenity of the clunate , a thoufand 
pleafing recolleClions, which iecalled to my 
mind the pleafures I had enjoyed + all thefe 
circumftances together threw me into a kind of 
tranfport which I cannot deferibe, and feemed to 
collect the enjoyment of my whole life into one 
happy moment 


Having crofied the lake, 1 felt a new unpref- 
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fion, of which I had no idea ‘Jt was a certain 
emotion of fear, which checked my heart, and 
difturbed me in {p.te of all my endeavours ‘This 
dread, of which I could not difcover the caufe, 
increafed as I drew nearer to the town; 1t abated 
my eagernefs to get thither, and rofe to fuch a 
height, that my expedition gave me as much 
unealinefs as my delay had occafioned me before 
When I came to Vevai, I felt a fenfation which 
was very far from being agreeable. I was fe:zed 
with a violent palpitation, which ftopped my 
breath, fo that I {poke with a trembling and 
broken accent. I could fearce make myfelf us.- 
der{tood when I inquired for Mr Wolmar, for I 
durft not mention his wife. They told me he 
heed at Clarens. This information eafed my 
breaft from a’ preffure equal to five hundied 
weight, and confidering the two leagues I had 
to travel farther as a kind of refpite, I was re- 
joiced at a circumftance which at any othe: time 
would have made me uneafy; but I learnt with 
concern that Mrs Orbe was at Laufanne I went 
into 2n inn to recruit my ftrength, but could 
not {wallow a morfel and when I attempted to 
drink, [ was almoft fuffocated, and could not 
empty a glafs but at feveral fips. When I faw 
the horfes put to, my apprehenfions were dou- 
bled. I believe I fhould have given any thing 
in the world to have had one of the wheels 
broken by the way I no longer faw Julia, my 
difturbed smagmation prefented nothing but 
confufed objects before me ; my foul was ina 
general tumult. J had experienced griet and 
defpair, and fhould have preferred them to that 


horrible ftate. In few words, I can affure re 
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that I never in my life underwent {uch crue] agi- 
tation as I fuffeied in this little way, and Iam 
perfuaded that I could not have iupported it a 
whole day. 

When [ arrived, I ordered the charfe to ftop 
atthe gate, and finding that I was not in a 
condition to walk, I fent the poftihoa to ac- 
quant Mi Wolmai that a ftranger wanted to 
{peal with him He was taking a walk with hrs 
wife. They were acquainted with the meflage, 
and came round another way, while I kept my 
eyes fixed on the avenue, and waited in a kind 
of trance, in expectation of fecing fomebody 
come from thence 

Julia had no foone: perceived me than fhe re- 
collected me. In an inftant, fhe fiw me, fhe 
fhneked, fhe ran, the leaped mto my arms At 
the found of he: voice I ftarted, I revived, 
I faw her, I felt her O my Lord' O my 
friend! .. If cannot {perk . . Her lool, 
her fhriek, het manner infpired me with confi- 
dence, couiage, and ftrength, nan inflant. In 
her arms [ telt warmth, and breathed new hic. 
A facred tranfport kept us for fome tume cloicly 
embraced in deep filence, and it was not till at- 
ter we recovered from this agreeable dulurum, 
that our voices broke forth in confuled murmurs, 
wid our eyes intermingled tears Mr Wolmar 
was prefent , LT knew he was, I faw him — but 
what was I capable of feeing? No, though the 
Whole unverfe kad been umtcd agammit me, 
though a thoufand to~ments hid furrounded me, 
I would not have detached my heart fiom the leaft 
of thofe carefles, thofe tender offerings of a puie 

and 
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and facred friendfhip, which we will bear with us 
to heaven 

When the violent impetuofity of our firft 
n.eeting began to abate, Mrs Wolmar took me 
by the hand, and turning towards her hufband, 
ine fad to him, with a certain air of candor and 
innocence which inftantly affected me, * Tho’ 
‘* he is myold acquaintance, I do not prefent him 
‘ to.ou, but I receive him from you, and he 
‘¢ will hereafter enjoy my friendfhip no longer 
than he 1s honoured with yours.”—* If new 
“ fmnends (fad Mr Wolmer, embracing me) 
** expreis lefs ardor than thofe of long ftand- 
‘- ang, yet they will grow old in their turn, 
“iid will not yreld to any im affection ” 
{ rcernsed his embraces ; but my heart had 
au.te exp vufted irfelf, and I was entirely paflive 

ster this fhort fcene was over, 1 obferved, 
a, a ude-glance, that they had put up my 
el use, and taken off my trunk. Julia held 
by onvoan, and I went with them towards 
‘Le hovfe almoft overwhelmed with pleafure, to 
ia { they were determined I fhould remain thar 
Curt 

fr was then that, upon a more calm contem- 
‘14%0n of thit lovely face, which I imagined 
nacht hive giown homely, I faw with an agree- 
oP, jet fad furprife, that fhe was really moie 
mecutiul and fperkling than ever. Her charm- 
iig icatures are now more regular , fhe 1s giown 
rae! ‘atter, which adds to the refplendent fur- 
ay 01 her complesion. The fmall- pos has 
tet fome flight marks on her cheeks {earce per- 
ceptiole Inftead of that mortitying bafhfulnefs 
which formerly ufed to make her call ai eyes 

owns 
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downwards, you may perceive in her chafte 
looks, the fecurity of virtue allied with gentle- 
nefs and fenfibility; her countenance, though 
not lefs mode(t, 1s lefs trmid, an au of greater 
freedom, and more Itberal grace, has fucceeded. 
that conftramed carriage which was compounded 
of tendernefs and fhame; and if a fenfe ot her 
failing rendercd her then more bewitching, a 
confcioufnefs of her purity now renders her more 
celeftial. 

We had fearce entered the parlour, when fhe 
difappeared, and returned ina minute. She did 
not come clone. Who do you think fhe brought 
with her? Her children ' her two lovely I:ttle 
ones, more beauteous then the dav , in whofe 
infint-faces you might trace all the charms and 
features of their mother. How was I agitated 
at this fight? It 15 neither to be defcribed nor 
conceived. A thoufand different emotions feized 
meatonce A thoufand cruel and delightful 
reflections divided my heart What a lovely 
fight ! What bitter regiets' I found myfelf di- 
{tracted with grief, and tranfported with joy I 
faw 1f T may be allowed the expieffion, the dear 
ohyeet of my affections multiplied before me, 
Alas! Tpercerv:d at the fame time too convin- 
cing a proof thet I had no longer iny intereft in 
hir, and my loffes feemed to be multiplied wich: 
her increafe. 

She led them towards me. Behold, faid fhe, 
with an wfedting tone that pierced my foul, be- 
hold the children of your friend they will here- 
after be your friends. Henceforward I hope you. 
will be theirs. And mmmedietely the two hte 
tle creatures ran eagerly to me, took me by the 
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hand, and fo overwhelmed me with their inno- 
cent careffes, that every motion of my foul ccn- 
tered in tendernefs. I took them both in my 
arms, and prefling them againft my throbbing 
breaft, Dear and lovely httle creatures, faid I, 
with a figh, you have an arduous tafk to perform. 
Mey you refemble the authors of your being, 
may you imitate their virtues ; and by your own 
hereafter, adminifter comfort to their unfortunate 
friends Mrs Wolmar in rapture threw herfelf 
round my neck a fecond time, and feemed dif- 
pofed to repay me, by 4er embraces, thofe carefles 
which / had beftowed on her two fons. But 
how different was this from our firft embrace ! 
x percrived the difference with aftomfhment It 
was the mother of a family whom I now em- 
braced , I faw her furrounded by her hufbind 
and her children _ the fcene ftrack me with awe. 
{difco: ered an ar of dignity in her countenance, 
which had not affected me till now. I found my- 
felf obliged to pay her a new kind of refpect, 
her famvharity was almoft uneafy to me; lovely 
as fhe appeared to me, I could have krffed the 
hem ot her garment, with a better grace than I 
faluted ber cheek. Ina word, from that moment, 
I perccived that either the or I were no longer 
the fame, and I hegan in earneft to, have a good 
op muon of myfelf. 

Mr Wolmar at Jength took me by the hand, 
and conducted me to the apartment which had 
heen prepared forme This, fardhe, as he en- 
tered, 1s your apartment. 1t 1s not deftined to 
the ufc of a ftranger, it fhall never belong to 
another , it fhall hereafter remain empty, if not 
occupied by you You may judge whether fuch 
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a compliment was not agreeable to me, but as 
I had not yet deferved it, I could not hear it 
without confufion Mr Wolmar, however, faved 
me the trouble of an anfwer. He invited me 
to take a turnin the garden. His behaviour 
there was fuch as made me lefs referved, and 
affuming the air of a man who was weil ac- 
quainted with my former indifcretions, but who 
entirely confided in my integrity, he converfed 
with me as a father would {peak to his child; 
and by concilrating my efteem, made it tmpofft- 
ble for me ever to deceive him No, my Lord, 
he 1s not miftaken in me, I fhall never forget 
that 1t 1s imcumbent on me to jultity bis and 
your good opinion. But why fhould my heart 
reyeCt his favours? Why fhould the man whom 
I am bound to love he the hufband of Julia? 

That day feemed deftined to put me to every 
kind of proof which I could poflibly undergo, 
Aitter we had joined Mrs Wolmar, her hufb-nd 
was called away tu give fome neceffary orders, 
and [ was left alone with ber 

I then found myfulf mvolved in freth perplex- 
ity, more painful and more unexpected than 
any which I had yer experienced. What fhould 
I fay to. her ? how addrefs her? Should I pre- 
{ume to remind her of our former conneétions, 
and of thofe times which were fo recent im my 
memory? Should I fuffer her to conclude that 
Uhad forgot them, or that I no longer regarded 
them ? ‘Think what a punifhment it muft be to 
treat the object neareft your heart as a ftranger ! 
What infamy, on the other hand, to abufe hof- 
piality fo far as to entertun her with difcourfe 
to which fhe could not now liften with decency? 
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Under thefe various perplexities I could not keep 
my countenance, mycolour went and came, | 
durft not fpeak, nor lift up my eves, nor make 
the leaft motion; and I believe that I thould 
have remained in this uneafy fituation till her 
hfband's return, if fhe had not relieved me 
For her part, this ¢ete-a tefe ded not feem to em- 
barrafs her in the Jeaft. She preferved the fame 
manner and deportrrent as before, and conti- 
n edto talk to me with the fame frcedam , the 
onl, as L imagined, endeavoured to afle& more 
eaf: ant gaiety, temrered with a look, not timid 
or tender, but foft and affectronate, as if fhe 
meant to encourmge me to recover my fpitits, 
and fay afide a referve which fhe could not but 
p reeive 

She talked to me of my long vovages , fhe 
inquired into particulars; into thofe efpeciaily 
which reloted te the dangers LT hed efciped, and 
the hardfhips [hid endured for fhe was fi nfi- 
b.e, fhe tard, that fhe was bound in friendfhip to 
make me fome repiration. Ah, Jule, fad I, 
ima pl intive eccent, Ihave enjoyed your com- 
pry but for a moment; would you fend ime 
back to the Indies already * No, anfwered the 
fr Ting, bur I would go thither in my turn 

Trold hor that F had given you a detul of my 
voyage, of which Thad brought her a copy She 
ther mquired after you with great eazernets 
gave her an eccount of vou, which J covld not 
do without recounting the troubles [had unde r- 
gone, and the unevfinefs I had occafioned vou 
She wis affeéted . fhe began in a more ferions 
tone to entcr into her own quftthextion, and to 
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had done. Mr Wolmar joined us 1n the middle 
of her diicourfe, and what confounded me was, 
that fhe proceeded in the fame manne: as if he 
had not been there. He could not forbear {mi- 
ling, on perceiving my aftonithment. After 
fhe concluded, You fee, faid he, an inftance 
of the fincerity which reigns in this houle. If 
you mean to be virtuous, learn to copy it 1f3s 
the only requeft I have to make, and the only 
leflon I would teach you. ‘The firft {tep towards 
vice, 18 to make a myftery of actions innocent 
in themfelves , and whoever 1s fond of difguulc, 
will foones or latter have reafon to conceal himilelt 
One moral precept may fupply the place of all the 
reft, which is this. neither to fay or do an 
thing, which you would not have all the world 
fee and hear. For my part, I have always e- 
fteemed that Roman, above all other men, 
who wifhed that his houfe was conftiucted in fuch 
manner, that the world might fee all his tran- 
factions 

I have two propofals, he continued, to make 
toyou Chufe freely that which you like befl , 
but accept either one or the other. Then ta- 
hing his wife’s hand and mine, and clofng them 
together, he faid, Our friendflup commenccs 
from this moment, this forms the dear connec- 
tion, and may it be indifloluble. Emaibrace her 
as your fifter and your friend, treat her as fuch 
conitantly, the more familiar you are with hor, 
the bette: I fhall efteem you but eather behave, 
when alone, as if L was prefent, or in my pre- 
fence, as 1f Twas ablent. [his is all 1 dcfie. 
it you prefer the latter, you may chule it w.th- 
out any inconvenience, lor as Licterve to my- 
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fe'f the right of mtimatmg to you any thing 
which difpieaies me, fo Jong as Tam filert in 
that reipe&t, you may be ceitain that 1 am not 
oirended 
1 thould have been greatly embairaff.d by this 
diicourfe tvo hours before; but Mr Wolmar 
began to gain fuch an afcendancy over me, that 
hrs authority already grew fomewhat famibar 
tome. We all thrce entered once more ito 
indiflerent converfation, and every time I fpoke 
to Jilra, 1 did not fail to addrefs her by che ftyle 
of Aladam Tell me fincerely, faid her huf- 
band at laft. interrupting me, in your fete a-tete 
party juft now, did you call her Madam? Noa, 
eniwered I, fomewhat aifconcert.d, but pole 
nifs . Such poiitunefs, he rep'ied, rs nothing 
but the mafk of vice, where virtue maintais its 
eimpure, it 1s unnecetjary, and 1 ditcard it Call 
my Wite Fr/a in my prefence, or Madam whin 
you are alone, it is indiffercnt to me. J begun 
to know v hat kind of man I had to deal with, 
end I rcfolved always to keep my mind im {uch 
a ficte as to bear his examination 
My body drooping with tatigue, ftood 1n need 
of rce‘iethment, and my {pints required seft, | 
found both one and the other at table. Att 
fo many years absence and vexit.on, after fuch 
ted.tiy voyages, Lf 1! to anvielt, in a hind o! 
rpture, I amin con-peny wih Julia, [fees 
Pewter, Tin obteblePwith Per, the ves 
mc Vithout mquictude, and entertains me vid 
eutaprrehenioas Nothing interrupts our iu 
tual fitisfiction Gentle and piecions inne 
cence, I never betore relifhed thy chaims, ‘i 
to-¢ ary 
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to-day, for the firfttime, my exiftence ceafes to 
be painful 

At nght, when I retired to refl, I poffed by 
their chamber, I faw them go in together, I 
proceeded to my own ina melancholy mood, and 
this moment was the leaft agreeable to me of a- 
ny I that day experienced. 

Such, my Lord, were the occurrences of this 
firft anterview, fo paflionately wifhed for, and 
fo dreadfully apprebendzd I have endeavoured 
to colle m ,felf fince I hive been alone, I have 
compelled myfelf to feli exammmatton , but as I 
am not yet recovered from the agitation of the 
preceding day, it ts impoflible for me to judge 
of the true ftate of my mind. All that I know 
for certain, 1s, that if the nature of my affection 
for her 1s not changed, at leaft the mode of it 18 
altered; for L am always anxious to have a third 
perfon between us, and I now dread being o- 
Jone with her, as much as I ufed to long for it 
formerly 

Tintended to go to Laufinne m two or hree 
days 5 for as yet I have bur halt feen Julia, not 
having feen he: coufin, that dear end amiaole 
friend, to whom I am fo much indebted, and 
who will always fhare my friendfhyp, my ferv:- 
ccs; my gratitude, and all the affections of my 
foul On my retuin I will take the firft oppor- 
tunity to give you a farther account I have 
need of your advice, and fhall keep a ftr.ct eye 
over my conduct I haow my duty, and will 
difcharge it | However agreeable it may be to 
refide in this houfe, I am determined, nay I have 


fworn, that when I grow too fond of my abode, 
I will that infant leave 1t. 
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TEE PER CREVL 
Mrs Wo_Mar to Mrs Ornpze. 


H4? you been fo obliging as to have com- 

plied with our intreaties, and made a long- 
et ftay with us, you would have had the plea- 
{ure of embracing your friend before your de- 
parture. Ife came hither the day before ycfle- 
day, and wanted to vifit you to-day; but the fa 
tigue of his journey confines him to his room, 
and this morning he was let blood. Befides, | 
was fully determined, in order to punifh you, 
not to let him go fo foon; and unlefs you will 
come hither, | aflure you that it will be a long 
tume befoie you fhall feehim You know it 
would be very 1mproper to let him fee the i/e- 
parables afunder. 

In truth, Clara, I cannot tell what idle ap 
prehenfions bewntched my mind with refpeét to 
his coming hither, and J am afhamed to have 
oppofed it with fuch obfiinacy As much as] 
dreaded the {ght of him, I fhould now be forry 
net to have fren him, for his prefence has bi- 
uifhed thofe fears which yet difturbed me, end 
which, by fising my attention conftantly on him, 
might at length have given me juft caufe of un- 
eafinefs I am fo far from being apprehcnfive 
of the affeGtion I feel for him, that I believe | 
fhould muiftruft myfelt more was he lefs dear to 
me; but J Jove him eas tenderly as ever, though 
my Jove 1s of a different nature. It 1s from the 
comparifon of my prefent fenfations with thol 
which his prefence formerly occafioned, ah 
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derive my fecunty, and the difference of fuch 
oppofite fentiments 1 perceived in proportion to 
their vivacity. 

With regard to him, though I knew him at 
the firft glance, he neverthelefs appeared to be 
greatly altered, and what I fhould formeily 
have thought impofflible, he feems, 1n many re- 
{fpects, to be changed for the better. On the 
firft day, he difcovered many figns of embarrafs- 
ment, and it was with great difficulty that I con- 
cealed mine from him. But it was not long 
before he recovered that free deportment and o- 
pennefs of manner which becomes his character. 
I had always feen him bafhful and timid, the 
fear of offending me, and perhaps the fecret 
fame of a€ting a part unbecoming a man of 
honour, gave him a certain air of meannefs’and 
fervility before me, which you have more than 
once very juftly ridiculed. Inftead of the fub- 
mifhon of a flave, at prefent he has the refpect- 
ful behaviour of a friend, who knows how to 
honour the object of his cfteem. He now com- 
municates his fentiments with freedom and ho- 
nefty , he is not afraid left his fevere maxims of 
virtue fhould clafh with his intereft, he 1s not 
apprehenfive of injuring himfelf or affecting me, 
by praifing what 1s commendable'in itfelf; and 
one may perceive, in al] he fays, the confidence 
of an honeft man, who can depend upon him- 
felf, and who derives from his own confcience 
that approbation which he formerly fought for 
only im my looks. I find alfo that experience 
has cured him of that dogmatical and peremp- 
tory air which men are apt to contraét in their 
clofets , that he 1s lefs forward to judge of man- 
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lund, fince he has obferved them more, that he 
is lefs ready to eftablith general propofitions, 
fince he has feen fo many exceptions ; and that, 
in general, the love of truth has bantfhed the 
{pirit of fyftem fo that he 1s become lefs bril- 
liant, but more rational, and one receives much 
more information from him, now he does not 
affect to be fo knowing. 

‘His figure likewife 1s altered, but neverthelefs 
not for the worfe; his countenance is more o- 
pen, his deportment more ftately ; he has con- 
tracted a kind of martial airin his travels, which 
becomes him the better, as the lively and fpimi- 
ted gefture he ufed to exprefs when he was in 
carneft is now turned into a more grave and fo- 
ber demeanoul He 1s a feaman, whofe ap- 
pearance is cold and phlegmatic, but whofe dif- 
courfe is fiery and impetuous. ‘Though he 1s 
turned of thirty, he has the look of a young man, 
and joins all the fpirit of youth to the digmity of 
manhood His compleston 1s entirely altered, 
be is almoft as black as a Negro, and very much 
marked with the fmall-pox. My dear, ¥ mutt 
ewn the truth, I am uneafy whenever I view 
thofe marks, and I catch myfelf looking at them 
very often in fpite of me. 

I think I éan difcover, that if 1am curiousin 
examining him, he 1s not lefs attentive in view- 
ing me. After fo long an abfence, it is natural 
to contemplate each other with a hind of curio- 
ity, butaf this curiofity may be thought to re- 
tain any thing of our former eagernefs, yet what 
difference 1s there in the manner as well as the 
motive of it! If our looks do not meet fo often, 
we neverthelefs view each other with more ae 
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dom. We feem to examine each other alter- 
mately by a hind of tacit agicement. ach per- 
ceives, as it wcre, when it 1s the other’s turn, 
and looks a different way to give the other an 
opportunity. ‘Though free from the emotions E 
formerly felt, yet how 1s it pofhble to behold 
with indifference one who infpired the tendereft 
pafon, and who, to this hour, 1s the obje€t of 
the pureft affe€tion? Who knows whether felf- 
Jove does not endeavour to juflify pail errors ° 
Who knows whether, though no longer under the 
blind influence of paflion, we do not both fatter 
ourfelves by fecretly approving our former choice? 
Be it as it may, I repeat it without a bluth, that 
I feel a moft tender affection for him, which 
will endure to the end of my hfe. Iam fo far 
from reproaching myfelf for harbouring thefe 
fentiments, that I think they deferve applaufe; 
I fhould bluth not to perceive them, and confi- 
der at as a defect in my character, and the fymp- 
tom of a bad difpofition. With refpeét to him, 
I dare believe, that next to virtue he loves me 
beyond any thing in the world. I perceive that 
he thinks himfelf honoured by my efteem, I in 
my turn will regard his in the fame light, and 
will merit -3ts continuance. Yes! if you faw 
with what tendeinefs he careffes my children ; 
uf you knew what pleafure he takes in talking 
of you, you would find, Clara, that lam ftill 

dear to him 
What increafes my confidence in the opinion 
we both entertain of him, 1s, that Mr Wolmarc 
joms with us, and fince he has feen him, be- 
lieves, from his own obferation, all that we 
have reported to his advintage He has talhed 
2 at 
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of him much thefe two evenings paft, congra- 
tulating himfelf on account of the meafures he 
has taken, and rallying me for my oppofition. 
No, faid he to me yefterday, we will not fuffer 
fo worthy a man to mnftruft himfelf; we will 
teach him to have more confidence in his own 
virtue, and perhaps we may one day or other 
reap the fruits of our prefent endeavours with 
more advantage than you imagine. For the pre- 
fent, I muft tell yeu that fam pleafed with his 
character, and that I efteem him particularly 
for one circumftance, which he Intle fufpects, 
namely, the referve with which he behaves to- 
wards me. The lefs friendfhip he expreffes for 
me, the more he makes me his friend; I cannot 
zcll you how much I dreaded left he fhould load 
me with careffes. ‘This wasthe firft trial I pre- 
pared for him; there is yet another by which I 
intend to prove him; after which, I fhall ceafe 
all farther examimation. As to the circum- 
ftance you mentioned, faid I, it only proves the 
franknefs of his difpofiiion; for he would never 
refolve to put on 2 pliant and fubmuiffive air be- 
fore my father, though it was fo much his in- 
tereft, and } fo often mtreated him to doit. 1 
faw with concern that his behaviour deprived 
him of the only refource, and yet could not di- 
1 ke him for not being able to play the hypocrite 
on any occafion. The cafeis very different, re- 
plied my hufband. there is a natural antipathy 
between your father and him, founded on the 
oppofition of their fentiments. With regard to 
myfelf, who have no fyftems or prejudices, 3 
azn ccrtain that he can have no natural averfion 
tome. No one can hate me, a man without 
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paffions cannot incur the averfion of any one. 
But I deprived him of all that he held dear, 
which he will not readily forgive. He will 
however conceive the ftronger affection for me, 
when he 1s perfe€tly convinced that the injury I 
have done him does not prevent me froin look- 
ing upoh him with an eye of kindnefs If he 
carefled me now, he would be a hypocrite, if 
he never careffes me, he will be a monfter. 

You fee, my dear Clara, the fituetion we are 
in, and I begin to think that heaven will blefs 
the integrity of our hearts, and the kind inten- 
tions of my hufband. But I am too kind to you 
in entering into all thefe details, you do not 
‘deferve that I fhould take fuch pleafure in con- 
verfing with you but Iam determined to tell 
‘you no mote; fo thatif you defire farther :mfor- 
mation, you muft come hither to receive it. 


P. 5S. Itis neceflary, however, to acquaint 
you with what has pafled with refpeét to the 
fubyect of this letter. You hnow with what in- 
dulgence Mr Wolmar recerved the late confef- 
fion which our friend’s unexpected return obli- 
ged me to make. You faw with what tender- 
nefs he endeavoured to dry up my tears and dif- 
fipate my fhame ‘Whether, as you reafonably 
conjectured, I told him nothing new, or whe- 
ther he was really affeéted by a proceeding 
which nothing but fincere repentance could dic- 
tate, he has not only continued to Jive with me 
as before, but he even feems to have redoubled 
his attention, his confidence, and efteem, as if 
he meant, by his kindnefs, to repay the confu- 
fion which my confeffion coft me. My dear 
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Clara, you know my heart; judge then what an 
imprefhion {uch a conduct mutt make ! 

As foon as I found that be was determined 
to let our old friend come hither, I refolved, on 
my part, to take the beft precautions I could 
contrive againft myfelf. which was, to chufe 
my hufband himfelf for my confidante, to hold 
no particular converfation, which I did not 
communicate to him; and to wnte no letter, 
which I did not fhewto him I even made it 
a part of my duty to write every letter as 1f it 
was not intended for his infpection, and after- 
wards to fhew 1t to him. You will find an ar- 
ticle in the prefent which was penned on this 
principle: if, whie I was writing, I could not 
forbear thinking that he might read it, yet my 
conference bears witnefs that I did not alter a 
fingle word on that account; but when I fhew- 
ed him my letter, he bantered me, and had noe 
the civility to read it. 

T confefs to you, that I was fomewhat piqued 
at his refufal, as sf he had doubted my honour. 
My emotion did not efcape his notices and this 
moit open and generous man foon removed my 
apprehenfions. Confefs, faid he, that you have 
faid Jefs concerning me than ufual in that letter. 
I owned it, was it decent to fay much of him, 
when I intended to fhew him what I had wnt- 
ten? Well, he rephed with a fmile, I had ra- 
ther that you would talk of me more, and not 
know what you fay of me. Afterwards, he 
continued, 1m a more ferious tone, Marriage, 
{aid he, 1s too grave and folemn a ftate to admit 
of that free communication which tender friend- 
flip allows. The latter connection often hip- 
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pily contributes to moderate the mgour of the 
former, and it may be reafonable in fome cafes 
for a virtuous and difcreet woman to feek for 
that comfort, mtelligence, and advice from a 
faithful confident, which it might not be proper 
for her to defire of hér hufband.. Though no- 
thing pafles between you but what you would 
chufe to communicate, yet take care not to 
make it a duty; left that duty fhould become a 
reftraint upon you, and your corre{pondence 
grow lefs agreeable by being more diffufive. 
Believe me, the open-hearted fincerity of friend- 
fhip is reftrained by the prefence of a witnefs, 
whoever it be. There are a thoufand fecrets of 
which three frends ought to particrpate ; but 
which cannot be communicated but between 
two. You may impart the fame things to your 
friend and to your hufband, but you do not re- 
late them in the fame manne: ; and if you will 
confound thefe diftinctions, the confequence will 
be, that your letters will be addreffed more ta 
me than her, and that you will not be free 
from reftraint either with one or the other. It 
is as much for my own intereft as for yours, 
that L urge thefe reafons. Do not you perceive 
that you are already, with good reafon, appre- 
henfive of the indelicacy of praifing me to my 
face? Why will you deprive yourfelf of the 
pleafure of acquainting your friend how ten- 
derly you love your hufband, and me of the fa- 
tisfaction of fuppofing that in your moft private 
intercourfes you take delight in {peaking well 
of me? Jula' Julia! (added he, prefling my 
hand, and looking at me with tendernefs, ) why 
will you demean yourfulf by taking precautions 
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fo unworthy of you, and will you never learn to 
make a true eftimate of your own worth? 

My dear fmend, it 1s impofhble to tell you 
how this mcomparable man behaves to me I 
no longer blufh in his prefence. Spite of my 
frailty, he Jifts me above myfelf, and by dint 
of repofing confidence in me, teaches me to de- 
ferve st. 
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He our traveller. returned! and have I 
not yet feen him at my feet loaded with 

the {poils of America? Bat it is not him, I af.- 
{ure you, whom Jaccufe of this delay for lam 
fenhble it 1s as grievous to him asto me but I 
find that he has not fo thoroughly forgotten his 
former ftate of fervility as you pretend, andl 
complain lefs of his negle€t than of your tyran- 
ny. tis very extraordinary in you indeed, to 
delire fuch a prude 2s 1am, to make the firlt 
advances, and run to falute a fwarthy poch-fret- 
ten face, which has paiied four times under the 
line But you make me imile to fee you in 
fuch hafte to feold, for fear 1 fhould begin firft. 
I fhould be glad to know what pretence you 
have to ma’.¢e {uch an attempt? Quarrelling is 
my talent. Itake pleafure m it, I acquit my- 
felf to 2 miracle, and it becomes me, but you, 
my dear coufin, are a mere novice at the work. 
Ir you did but know how graceful you appear in 
the act of confeflion, how lorely you look ie 
a fup- 
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a fupplicating eye and an air of confufion, in- 
ftead of fcolding, you would fpend your days in 
aiking pardon, were it only out of coquetry. 

For the prefent, you muft afk my pardon in 
every refpect. A fine project truly, to chufe a 
hufband for a confident, and a moft obhging 
precaution indeed for a friendfhip fo facred as 
ours? Thou faithlefs friend, and pufillanimous 
woman! on whom can you depend, 1f you m1- 
ftruft yourfelf and me?’ Can you, without of- 
fence to both, confidering the facred tie under 
which you live, fufpect your own inclinations 
and my indulgence? I am aftomfhed, that the 
bare idea of admitting a third perfon into the 
tittle-tattle fecrets of two women, did not dif- 
gut you! For my part, [love to prattle with 
you at my eafe; but 1f | thought that the eye of 
man ever pryed into my letters, f fhould no 
longer have any pleafure in correfponding with 
you, fuch a referve would infenfibly introduce 
a coldnefs between us, and we fhould have no 
more regard for each other than two indifferent 
women. To what inconveniences your filly di- 
ftruft would have expofed us, 1f your hufband 
had not been wafer than you! 

He acted very difcreetly in not reading your 
letter. Perhaps he would have been lefs fatif- 
fied with it than you imagine, and Iefs than I 
am myfelf, who am better capable of judging 
of your prefent condition, by the ftate in -vhich 
Thave feen you formerly. All thofe contem- 
plative fages who have paffed their lives in the 
ftudy of the human heart, are lefs acquainted 
with the real fymptoms of love, than the moft 
fallow woman, if fhe has any fenfibility. Mr 
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Wolmasr would immediately have obferved that 
our friend was the fubject of your whole letter, 
and he would not have feen the poftfeript, in 
which you do not once mention him. If you 
had written this poft{cript ten years ago, my 
dear, I cannot tell how you would have mana- 
ged, but your friend would certainly have been 
crowded into fome corner, efpecially as there 
was no hufband to overlook it. 

Mr Wolmar would have obferved farther with 
what attention you examimed his gucfl, and 
the pleafure you take in defcribing his perfon ; 
but he might devour Plato and Aritotle, before 
he would know that we /cok at a lover, but do 
not examine him. All examination requires a 
degree of indifference, which we never feel 
when we behold the obje& of our paffion. 

In fhort, he would :magine that all the alter- 
ations you remark might have efcapéd another, 
and I on the contrary was afraid of finding that 
they had efcaped you However your gueft 
may be altered from what he was, he would 
appear the fame, if your affections were not 
altered. You turn away your eyes whenever 
he tocks at you this is a very good fymptom. 
You turn them away, coufin® You do not now 
caft them down? Surely you have not miftaken 
one word for another. Do you think that our 
philofopher would have perceived that diftinc- 
tion’ 

Another circumftance very likely to defturb 
a hufband, 1s a hind of tendernefs and affec- 
tion, which ftill remains in your ftyle when 
you fpeak of the objet who was once fo dear 
to you. One who reads jour letters, or heer 
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you fpeak, ought to be well acquainted with 
you, not to be miftaken with regard to your 
fentiments; he ought to know that it 1s only 
a friend to whom you are fpeaking, or that you 
{peak in the fame manner of all your friends ; 
but as to that, it is the natural effect of your 
difpofition, with which your hafband 1s too 
well acquainted to be alarmed How 1s it pof- 
fible but that, in a mind of fuch tendernefs, 
pure friendfhip will bear fome refemblance to 
Jove? 

Pray obferve, my dear coufin, that all I fay 
so you on this head ought to infpire you with 
frefh courage. Your conduct 1s difcieet, and 
that 1s a great deal. JI ufed to truft only to 
your virtue; but I begin now to rely on your 
reafon - 1 confider your cure at prefent, though 
not perfect, yet as eafy to be accomplifhed ; 
and you have now made a fufhicient progrefs, 
to render you inexcufable 1f you do not com- 
plete it. : 

Before I came to your poftfcript, I remarked 
the paflage which you had the fincerity not to 
fupprefs or alter, though confcious that it would 
be open to your hufband’s infpeétion I am 
certain, that 1f he had read it, it would, if pof- 
fible, have doubled his efteem for you, never- 
thelefs 1 would have given him no great plea- 
fure. Upon the whole, you letter was very 
well calculated to make him place an entire 
confidence in your conduét, but tended at the 
fame time to give him uneafinefs with refpeé 
to your inclinations I own, thofe marks of 
the {mall-pox, which you view fo much, gue 
me forne apprehenfions, love never yet contri- 
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ved a more dangerous difguife. I know thit 
this would be of no confequence to any other, 
but always remember, Julia, that the who was 
not to be feduced by the youth and fine figure 
of her lover, was loft when fhe refleéted on the 
{ufferings he had endured for her. Providence 
no doubt intended that he fhould retain the 
marks of that diftemper, to exercife your vir- 
tue; and that you fhould be free from them, 1n 
order to put his to the proof. 

I come now to the principal fubjeé of your 
letter; you know that on the recexpt of our 
friend’s, I flew to you immediately; it was a 
matter of importance. But at prefent, 1f you 
knew in what difficulties that fhort abfence has 
involved me, and how many things I have to 
do at once, you would be fenfible how impoffi- 
ble 1t is for me to leave my houfe again, with- 
out expofing myfelf to frefh mconveniences, 
and putting myfelf under a neceflity of pafling 
the winter here again, which 1s neither for your 
intereftor mine. Is it not better to deprive 
ourfelves of the pleafure of a hafty interview of 
two or three days, that we may be together for 
fix months? I imagine likewife that it would 
not be improper for me to have a little particu- 
lar and private converfation with our philofo- 
pher: partly to found his inclinations, and con- 
firm his mind, partly to give him fome ufeful 
advice with regard to the conduct he fhould ob- 
ferve towards your hufband, and even towards 
you , for I do not fuppofe that you can talh to 
him with freedom on that fubje&, and I can 
perceive, even from your letter, that he has 
necd of counfel. We have been fo long ufed to 
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govern him, that we are in confcience re{ponfi- 
ble for his behaviour; and till he has regained 
the free ufe of his reafon, we muft fupply the 
deficiency. For my own part, itis a charge l 
fhall always undertake with pleafure. for he 
has paid fuch deference to my advice as I thall 
never forget, and fince my hufband 1s no more, 
there ig not a man in the world whom I cfteem 
and Jove fo much as himfelf. 1 have lihewrle 
referved for him the pleafure of doing me fome 
little fervices here. Ihave a great many papers 
in confufion, which he will help me to 1egu- 
late; and I have fome troublefome affaus m 
hard, in which I fhall have occafion for his di- 
ligence and underftanding. As to the reft, I 
do not propofe to detain him above five or fix 
days at moft, and perhaps I may fend him to 
you the next day. For I have too much vanity 
to wait till he 1s feized with impatience to re- 
turn, and I-have too much difcernment to be 
deceived in that cafe. 

Fail not, therefore, as foon as he 1s recover- 
ed, to fend him to me; that is, to let him come, 
or I fhall give over all raillery You know 
very well, that 1f I laugh whilft I cry, and yet 
am not the lefs in affichon, fo I laugh like- 
wife at the fame time that I fcold, and yet am 
not the lefsin a paffion If you are dilctect, 
and do things with a good grace, I promifle you 
that I will fend him back to you with a pietty 
little prefent, which will give you pleafure, and 
very great pleafure, but if you fuffcr me to lau. 


guith with ampatience, I affure you that you 
fhall have nothing. 
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P. S A propos, tell me, does our feaman 
{moke? does he fwear? does he drink brandy ? 
Does he wear a great cutlafs? has he the look 
of a bucanier? O how I long to fee what fort 
of an air a man has who comes from the Ant- 
podes ! 


Dele Rs OAR VAN: 
CLARA to JULIA. 


HE take back your flave, my dear coufin, 

He has been mine for thefe eight days paft, 
and he bears his chains with fo good a grace, 
that he feems altogether formed for captivity. 
Return me thanks that I did not keep him ftill 
eight days longer; for, without offence to you, 
if [ had kept him tll he began to grow tired of 
me, I fhould not have fent him back {fo foon. 
I therefore detained him without any {cruple, 
but I was fo fcrupulous, however, that I durft 
not let him lodge in my houfe. Ihave fome- 
times perceived in myfelf that haughtinefs ot 
foul, which difdains fervile ceremonies, and 
which 1s fo confiftent with virtue. In this in- 
ftance, however, I have been more referved 
than ufual, without knowing why~ and all that 
I know for certain 1s, that 1 am more difpofed 
to cenfure this referve than to applaud it. 

But can you guefs what induced our friend to 
ftay here fo patiently’ Firft, he had the plea- 
fure of my company, and I prefume that cir- 
cumftance alone was fufficient to make him pe- 
tient. Then he faved me a great deal of contu- 
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fion, and was of fervice to me in my bufinefs; 
a friend 1s never tired of fuch offices. A third 
reafon which you have probably conjectured, 
though you pretend not to know tt, 1s, that he 
talked to me about you, and if we fubftract the 
trme employed in this converfation from the 
whole time which he has paffed here, you will 
find that there 1s very little remaining to be 
placed to my account But what an odd whim, 
to leave you, in order to have the pleafure of 
talking of you! Not fo odd as may be imagi- 
ned, He is under conftraint in your company ; 
he muft be continually upon his guard, the 
Jeaft indifcretion would become a crime; and 
in thofe dangerous moments, minds endued 
with fentiments of honow, never fail to recolle& 
their duty, but when we are remote from the 
object of our afteChions, we may indulge our- 
{elves with teafting our imaginations If we 
file an idea when it becomes criminal, why 
fhould we reproach ourfelves for having enter- 
tamed it when it was not fo? Can the pleafing 
recollection of innocent pleafures ever be a 
crime? This, I imagrne, 1s a way of reafonine, 
which you will not acquiefce in, but which ne- 
verthelefs may be admitted. He began, as I 
may fay, to run over the whole courfe of his 
former affections ‘The days of his youth paf- 
fed over a iccond time in ourconverfation He 
renewed all his confitence in me; he recalled 
the hippy time, in which he was permitted to 
love you, he painted to my imagination all the 
charms of an innocent paffion — Without 
doubt, he embellifhed them | 


He faid little of his prefent condition with re- 
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gard to you; and what he mentioned rather de- 
noted refpeét and admiration, than love, fo that 
I have the pleafure to think that he will return, 
much more confident as to the nature of his 
affections, than when he came hither. Not 
but that, when you are the fubjeét, one may 
perceive at the bottom of that fufceptible mind, 
a certain tendernefs, which friendflup alone, 
though not lefs affeCting, fill expreffes in a 
different manner, but I have long obferved that 
it is impoflible to fee you, or to think of you 
with indiuference ; and-rf to that general aftec- 
tion which the fight of you infpires, we add 
the more tender tmprefhon which an indelible 
recollection muft have. left upon his mind, we 
fhaii find that it 1s dificult and almoft impoffible, 
that, with the moft rigid virtue, he fhould be 
otherwife than he 1s. I have fully interrogated 
Fim, carefully obferved him, and watched him 
narrowly, I have examined him with the ut- 
moft attention I cannot read his inmoft 
*rouzhts, nor do I believe them more ittelligs- 
Lle to himfelf. but I can anfwer, at leaft, thet 
t.eag ftruch with a fenfe of his duty and of yours, 
nd that the idea of Juha abandoned and con- 
temptible, would be more horrid than his own 
annihilation. My dear coufin, I have but one 
iiece of advice to give you, and I defire you to 
attend to it, avoid any deta concerning what 
.§ pafled, and I will take upon me to anfwer for 

ine future 
As tothe reftitution which you mentioned, 
.ou muft think no more of it After having 
exheufted all the reafons E could fuggeft, Tin 
ereated him, preffed him, conjured him, but in 
vain 
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yain. I pouted, I even kiffed him; I took hold 
of both his hands, and would have fallen on my 
knees to him, 1f he would have fuffered me- 
but he would not fo much as hear me. He 
carried the obftinacy of his humour fo far, as to 
fwear that he would fooner confent never to fee 
you again, than part with your picture. At 
laft, in a fit of paffion, he made me feel it It 
was next his heart. ‘There, faid he, with a 
figh which almoft {topped his breath, there 1s 
the picture, the oy comfort I have left, and 
of which nevertheleis you would deprive me, 
be affured that 1t fhall never be torn from me, 
but at the expence of my Hife. Believe me, 
Julia, we had better be difcreet, and fuffer 
him to keep the picture. After all, where 1s 
the :mportance * His obftinacy will be his pu- 
nifhment 

After he had thoroughly unburdened and ea- 
fed his mind, he appeared fo compofed, that I 
ventured to ralk to him about his fituation =| 
found that neither time nor reafon had made 
any alteration in his {yitem, and that he confi- 
ned his whole ambition to the paffing his hfe in 
the fervice of Lord B——~. I could not but 
approve {uch honourable mtentions, fo confiftent 
with his character, and fo becoming that grati- 
tude, whichisdue to fuch mexhaufted kindnefs, 
He told me that you were of the fame opinion, 
but that Mr Wolmar was filent. A fudden 
thought ftrikes me From your hufband’s fin- 
gular conduct, and other fymptoms, I fufped 
that he has fome fecret defign upon our friend, 
which he does not difelofe Let us leave him 
to homfelf, and truft to his‘difcretion ‘Lhe man- 
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nr in which he behaves, fufficiently proves, that, 
i{ my conjecture 1s mght, he meditates nothing 
but what will be for the advantage of the per- 
fon about whom he has taken fuch uncommon 
pains 

You gave a very juft defcription of his figure 
and of his manners, which proves that you have 
ooferved him more attentive'y than I fhould have 
imigmed., But do not you find that his contu- 
nued anxieties have rendered his countenance 
more expreflive than it ufed to be’ Notwith- 
fianding the account you gave me, I was a- 
fraid to find him tndtured with thit affeéted 
pohtenefs, thofe apith manners which people 
feldom fail to contract ‘at Paris, and which, in 
the round of trifles which employ an indolent 
dav, are vainly difplayed under different modes. 
Whether it be that fome minds are not fufcep- 
tible of this polifh, or whether the fea air en- 
trrely effaced it, I could not difcover in him 
the leaft marks of affectation, and all] the zeal 
he expreffed for me, feemed to flow entirely from 
the didtates of his heart He talked to me a- 
bout my poor hufband ; but inftead of comfort- 
nz me, he chofe to jon with me in bewailing 
him, and never once attempted to make any 
fine {peeches on the fubj&. He carefled my 
d-ughter, but inftead of admiring her as I do, 
he reproiched me with her frlings, and, hnke 
you, complained that I fpoiled her, he entered 
into my concerns with great zeal, and was fel- 
dom of my opmion im any refpect. Moreover, 
the wind might have blown my eyes out, before 
Fe would have thouzht of drawing a curtain 
might have been fatsgued to death in going moe 
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one room to another, before he would have 
had gallantry enough to have ftretched out his 
hand, covered with the fkirt of his coat, to fup- 
portme: my fan lay upon the ground yefterday 
for more than a fecond, and he did not fly from 
the bottom of the room, as 1f he was going to 
fnatch it out of the fire. In the morning, be- 
fore he came to vifit me, he never once fent to 
inquire how I did When we are wilking to- 
gether, he does not affect to have his hat nailed 
upon his head, to fhew that he knows the pink 
of the mode *. At table, I frequently afkrd 
him for his fnuff-box, which he always gave 
me in his hand, and never prefented it upon a 
plate, like a fine gentleman, or rather lhe a 
footman He did not fail to drink my health 
twice at feaft at dinner, and I will lay a wager, 
that 1f he ftays with us this winter, we fhall ice 
him fit round the fire with u», and warm him- 
{lf like an old cit. You laugh, coufin, but 
fhew me one of our pallants newly arrived from 
Pais, who preferves the fame manly deport- 
ment. As tothe reft, I thmk you mutt allow 
that our philofopher 1s altered for the worfe in 
one refpeét, which 1s, that he takes rather more 
notice of people who fpetk to him, which he 
eannot do but to your prejudice, neverthclefs, 


I hope 


* At Panis, they pique themfelves on rendering fociety eafy 
and commodious , and this eafe 1s made to conf ft of a great 
number of rules, equally :mporant with the above In good 
company, every thing ts regulated according to form and or- 
der All thefe ceremonies are in and out of filhion as quick 
ahghtning, Uhe {cence of polite fe coniifts 1 hemg always 
upon the watch, to fz. then as they Ay, to dee hem, and 
thew that we are acquanted with the mode of the duy. 
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I hope that I fhall be able to reconcile him 
to Madam Belon. For my part, I think him 
altered for the better, becaufe he 1s more fe- 
rious than ever. My dear, take great care 
of him till my arnval He 1s juft the man I 
could with to have the pleafure of plaguing all 
day long. 

Admire my difcretion, I have taken no no- 
tice yet of the prefent I fent you, and which 1s 
an earneft of another to come. But you have 
received it before you opened my letter, and you 
know how much, and with what reafon I ido- 
life 1t, you, whofe avarice 1s fo anxious about 
this prefent, you muft acknowledge that I have 
performed more than I promifed Ah! the 
dear little creature! While you are reading this, 
fhe 1s already in your arms ; fhe 1s happier than 
her mother, but in two months trme I fhall be 
happier than fhe, for I fhal! be more fenfible of 
my felicity Alas! dear coufin, do not you 
pofiefs me wholly already ? Where you and my 
daughter are, what part of me 1s wanung? 
‘There fhe 1s, the dear litrle infant; take her as 
your own, | give her up, I put her into your 
hands, I confign all maternal authority over to 
you, correct my failings, take that charge up- 
on yourfelf, of which acquitted myfelf fo little 
to your Jiking henceforward be as a mother to 
her, who 1s one day to be your daughter-in-law ; 
and to render her dearer to me ftil, make ano- 
ther Juha of her if poflible She 1s like you in 
the face already , as to her temper, I guefs that 
fhe will be grave and thoughtful, when you 
have corrected thofe litle caprices which I have 
been accufed of encouraging, you will find that 
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my daughter will give herfelf the airs of my 
coufin, but fhe will be happrer than Julia in hu- 
ving lefs tears to fhed, and lefs ftruggles to en- 
counter. Do you know that fhe cannot be any 
longer without her hile M—, and that it 1s 
pirtly for that reafon I fend her back? I had a 
converfation with her yefterday, which threw 
our friends into an immoderate fit of langhiag. 
Firft, the leaves me without the leaft regret, I, 
who am her humble fervant all day long, end 
can deny her nothing fhe afks for , and you, of 
whom fhe 1s afraid, and who anfwer ha, Wo, 
twenty times a-day , you, by way of excellence, 
are her hitthe mamma, whom fhe vilits with 
pleafure, and whofe denials fhe likes better than 
all my fine prefents : when I told her that I was 
going to fend her to you, fhe was tranfported as 
you may imagine, but to perplex her, 1 told her 
that you in return was to fend me little M— in 
her ftead, and that was not agreeable to her 
She was quite at a nonplus, and afked what I 
would do with him. I told her that I would take 
him to myfelf fhe began to pout. ‘ Harriot, 
(furd I,) wall not you give up your little M 
to me?” No, faid fhe, iomewhat coldly. ‘* No? 
But if I will not give him up neither, who fhall 
fettle it between us ?” Mamma, my Jittle mam- 
ma fhall fettle it ** ‘Then I fhall have the pre- 
ference, for you know fhe will do whatever J 
defire Oh, but mamma will do nothing but 
what is mght! * And do you think I fhould 
defire what 19 wrong!” The fly little jade began 
to fmile = But after all, (continued J,) for 
what reafon fhould the refufe to give me lute 
M——? Becaule he is not fit far you. “ And 
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why 1s he not fit for me?” Another arch finile, 
as tull of meanmg asthe former. “ Tell me 
honettly, 1s 1t not becaufe you think me toe old 
for him *” No, mamma, but he 1s too young for 
vou .. ~ This from a child but feven years 
Cben.2 

Tamufed myfelf with piquing her ftull far- 
thor “© My dear Harnor, (faid I, affuming a 
ferisas ur,) Taffure you that he 1s not fit for you 
nuither” Why fo, fhe cned, as if fhe had 
becn fuddenly alarmed. ‘ Becaufe he is too 
giddy tor you.” Oh, mamma, 1s that all¢ I 
will mike him wife. & But if unfortunate- 
1, he fhould make you foolith * Then, man- 
may | fhoald be hhe you. Like me, im 
perunence*” Yes, mamma, you are faying all 
day that you are fooliuhly fond of me. Well 
then I will be foolifhly fond of him, that 1s all. 

I know you do not approve of this pretty 
prattle, and that you will foon know how to 
check it Neither will I juftify it, though | 
ewn .t delights me, but F only mention 1t to 
convince you, that my daughter 1s already in 
Jove with her little M—-—, and that if he ts 
two years younger, fhe is not unworthy of that 
aath rity, which fhe may claim by right of fe- 
nionty I perceive hkewile, by oppoling your 
c\aaple and my own to that of your poor mo- 
ther’s, that where the woman governs, the boufe 
is not the worfe managed Farewell, my dear 
tr end, farewell, my conftant compa,ion | "bhe 
t. ne 1s approaching, and the vintage fhall not 
be gathered without me. 
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LT LER Cex, 
To Lord BR——. 


Wy Hat pleafures, (alas too late enjoyed,) 
have | tafted thefe three weeks pait! How 
delightful to pafs one day in the bofom of calm 
friend{hip, fecuie from the tempefts of impetu- 
ous pafhon! What a pleafing and afflicting 
fcene, my Lord, 1s a plam and well-regulated 
family, where order, peace, and innocence, reign 
throughout; where, without pomp or retinue, 
every thing 1s affembled which can contribute 
to the real felicity of mankind ‘Lhe country, 
the retiremcnt, the feafon, the vaft body of wa- 
ter which opens to my view, the wild profpedt 
of the mountains, every thing confpires to re- 
cal to my mind the delightful ifland of ‘Timian. 
I flatter myfelf that the earneft prayers, which I 
there fo often repeated, are now accomplsfhed. 
I live here agreeably to my tafte, and enjoy fo- 
ciety fuitable to my bhing I only want the 
company of two perfons to complete my happi- 
nefs, and I hope to fee them here 

In the mean time, till you and Mrs Orbe come 
to perfeét thofe charming and mnocent plea- 
fures, which I begin to relith here, I will en- 
deavour, by way of detail, to give you an idea 
of that domeftic ceconomy, which proclaims the 
happinefs of the mafter and miftrefs, ind com- 
mumicates their felicity to every one unuer their 
roof I hope that my refe€tions may one day 
be of ufe to you, with refpect to the proyeét you 


have 
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have in view, and this hope encourages me te 
purfue them. 

It is needlefs to give you a defcription of 
Clarens houfe. You know it. You can tell 
how delightful it 1s, what interefting recollec- 
tions it prefents to my mind, you can judge 
bow dear 1t muft be to me, both on account of 
the prefent icenes it exhibits, and of thofe which 
it recalls to my mind Mrs Wolmar, with good 
reafon, prefers this abode to that of Etenge, a 
fuperb and magnificent caftle, but old, glcon.y, 
and inconvemient, its fituation being far inferior 
to the country round Clarens. 

Since Mr and Mrs Wolmar have fixed their 
refidence here, they have converted to ufe every 
thing which ferved only for ornament. 1t 1s no 
longer a houfe for fhew, but for convenience. 
They have fhut up a long range of rooms, to al- 
ter the inconvenient fituation of the doors, they 
have cut of others that were over-fized, that 
the apartments might be better diftributed. In- 
ftead of rch and antique furniture, they, have 
iubftituted what 1s neat and convenient. Every 
thing here 1s pleafant andagieeable, every thing 
breathes an air of plenty and propriety, without 
any ippearance of pomp and luaury = ‘There is 
rect a ingle rcom, im which you do not nmire- 
diatel, recollect that you are in the country, Lut 
in which, neverthelefs, you will find all the 
conyemences you meet with in town The 
fame alterations are cbfervable without doois 
The yard bas been enlarged at the expence of 
the coach-houfes. Inftead of an old tattered 
bilhard-table, they hase made a fine prefs, and 
the fpot which ufed to be filled with {creaming 
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peacocks, which they have parted with, 1s con- 
verted into a dairy The kitchen-garden was 
too {mall for the kitchen, they have made ano- 
ther out of a flower-garden, but fo convenient, 
and fo well Jaid out, that the fpot, thus tran{- 
formed, Joohs more agreeable to the eye than 
before Inftead of the mournful yews which 
covered the wall, they have planted good fruit- 
trees Intheroom of the ufelefs Indian diach- 
berry, fine young mulberry-trees now begin to 
fhade the yard, and they have planted two rows 
of walnut-trees quite to the road, in the place 
of fome old linden trees which bordered the a- 
venue. They have throughout fubftituted the 
ufeful in the room of the agreeable, and yet 
the agreeable has gained by the alteration. For 
my own part, at leaft, I think that the noifesin 
the yard, fuch as the crowing of the cocks, the 
lowing of the cattle, the harnefs of the carts, 
the rural repafts, the return of the hufbandmen, 
and all the tram of ruflic ceconomy, give the 
houfe a more lively, ammmated and gay appear- 
ance, than it had in tts former ftate of mouin- 
ful dignity. ; 

Their eflate 1s not out upon leafe, but they 
are theirown farmers , and the cultivation of it 
employs a great deal of their time, and makes a 
great part both of their pleafure and profit. The 
manor of Etange 1s nothing but meadow, prf- 
ture, and wood. but the produce of Clarens con- 
fifts of vineyards, which are confiderable ob- 
jects, and in which the difterence of cultuic 
produces more fenfible cffects than m corn, 
which 1s a farther reafon why, m pomt of ceco- 
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of refidence. Neverthelefs, they generally go 
to Etange every year at harveft-tume, and Mr 
Wolmar vifits it frequently It is a maum 
with them to cultivate their lands to the utmoft 
they wall produce, not for the fake of extraordi- 
Mary profit, but as the means of employing 
more hands. Mr Woimar maintains, that the 
produce of the earth 1s in proportion tothe num- 
ber of hands employed; the better it is tilled, 
it yields the greater increafe; and the furplus of 
its produce furnifhes the means of cultivating it 
fiill farther ; the more it 1s ftocked with men 
and cattle, the greater abundance it yields fer 
tneir {upport No one can tell, fays he, where 
this continual and reciprocal increafe of pto- 
duce and of labour may end. On the con 
trary, land neglected lofes its fertility ; the fewer 
men a country produces, the Jefs provifion it 
furnifhes The {carcity of inhabitants is the rea- 
fon why itis infufficient to maintain the few it has, 
and iu every country which tends to depopula- 
tion, the people will fooner or later die of famine 
"Therefore having a great deal of land, which 
they cultivate with the utmoft induftry, they re- 
quire, befides the fervants mn the yard, a great 
number of day-labourers; which procures them 
the pleafure of maintaining a great number ot 
people, without any inconvenience to themfelves. 
In the chorce of their labourers, they always pre- 
fer neighbours, and thote of the fame place, to 
ftrangersand foreigners ‘Though by this means 
the, my fometimes be lofers in not chufing the 
roft robuft, yet this lofs 1s foon made up by tle 
aife€tion which this preference infpires in thole 
«hom they chufe, by the advantage sit Ye ot 
aving 
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having them always about them, and of bemg 
able to depend on them at all times, though 
they heep them in pay but part of the year 
With thefe labourers they always make two 
prices One 1s a ftrict payment of nght, the 
current price of the country, which they engage 
to pay them when they hue them. ‘The other, 
which 16 more liberal, 1s a payment of genero- 
fity, it 1s beftowed only as they are found to de- 
ferve it, and it feldom happens thot they do not 
earn the furpluo for Mr Wolmar is juft and 
{triét, and never fuflers inftitutions of grace and 
favour to degemrate into cuftom and abufe. 
Over thefe labourers are placed overfeers, who 
watch and encourage them. ‘Lhcefe overfeers 
work along wih the reft, and are interefted in 
then labour, by a litde augmentation which 1s 
made to their wages for every advantage that 1s 
reaped from their indufiry. Befides, Mr Wol- 
mar vifits them almoft every day humfelf, fome- 
timcs often ina day, and his wife loves to be 
with him in thefe walks. In times of eatraor- 
dinaly bufinefs, Julia every week beftows {ume 
little gratufications to fuch of the labourers, c1 
other fervants, as, in the judgment of their ma- 
fter, have been moft induftmous for the laft 
weck All thefe means of promoting emula- 
tion, though fecmungly expenfive, when ufed with 
jultice and difcretion, infenfibly make people la- 
borious and diligent, and in the end bringin mote 
than 1s difburfed; but as they only turn to pro- 
ft by time and perfeverance, few people know any 
thing of them, or are willing to mahe ufeof them. 
But the mofl effeétual methed of all, which 
1s peculiar to Mrs Wolmar, and which they who 
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are bent on ceconomy feldom think of, is that 
of gaining the hearts of thofe good people, by 
a: .king them the objects of her affe€tion. She 
dozs not think it fufhcient to reward their induf- 
try by giving them money, but fhe thinks her- 
felf bound to do farther fervices to thofe who 
Fave contrsbuted to her’s Labourers, domef- 
tics, all who ferve her, if it be but for a du, 
become her children, fhe tekes part in their 
fF eaures, their cares, and their fortune, fhe m- 
quires into their affairs, and makes their interelts 
her own, fhe engages in a thoufand conceins 
tor them, fhe gives them her advice, fhe accom- 
mod.tes their differences, and does not thew the 
‘snadiity of her dafpofition in fmooth and fiuit- 
} fs fpeeches, but in real fervices and contmual 
sects or benevolence ‘They, on their parts, leave 
cvery thing to ferve her, on the Jeaft motion 
‘they fiy when fhe ipeaks to them, her look a- 
love animates their zeal; 1n her prefence they 
are cortented; in her abfence they talk of her, 
ond are eager to be employed. Her charms and 
her manner of converfing do a great deal, hei 
geutlenefs and her virtues fill more. Ah! my 
Lord, what a powerful and adorable empire 1s 
that of benevolent beauty! 

With refpeét to their perfonal attendants, they 
hase within doors eight fervants, three women 
and five men, without reckoning the baron’s va- 
let de chambre, or the fervants in the out-hou- 
fes It feldom happens that people, who have 
Lut few domettics, are ull ferved but from the 
vacommon zeal of thefe fervants, one would 
conclude that each thought himfclf charged with 


the bufinefs of the other feven; and artes 
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harmony among them, one would imagine that 
the whole bufinefs was done by one man. You 
never fee them 1n the out-houfes idle and unem- 
ployed, or playing in the court-yard, but always 
about fome ufeful employment, they afhft in 
the yard, in the cellar, and 1n the kitchen. The 
gardener has nobody under him but them, and 
what 1s moft agreeable, you fee them do all this 
chearfully and with pleature. 

They take them young, 1n order to form them 
totheir minds. ‘They do not follow the maxim 
here, which prevails at Paris and London, of 
chufing domeftics ready formed, that 1s to fay, 
complete rafcals, runners of quality, who, in 
every family they go through, catch the failings 
both of mafter and man, and make a trade of 
ferving every body, without bemg attached to 
anyone There can be neither honefty, fideli- 
ty, or zeal, among juch fellows, and this collec- 
tion of rable ferves to ruin the ma.teis, and cor- 
rupt the children, in all wealthy famihes Here, 
the choice of domeitics 1s confidered as an ar- 
ticle of importance. ‘They do not regard them 
merely as mescenaries, from whom they only 
require a fiipulated fervice; but as members of 
a fimily, which, fhould they be ill chofen, 
might be ruined by that means. ‘The firit thing 
they require of them 1s to be honeft, the next is 
to love then mafter, and the third to ferve him 
to his liking, but where a matter 1s reafonable, 
end a fervant intelligent, the third 1s the confe- 
quence of the two firft. ‘Therefore they do not 
take them from town, but from the country, 
This 1s the firft place they live in, and it will 
allaredly be the laft if they ate good for any 
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thing They take them out of fome numerous 
family overftocked with children, whofe parents 
come to offer them of their Gwn accord. The 
chufe them young, well made, healthy, and of 
an agreeable countenance. Mr Wolmar inter- 
rogates and examines them, and then prefents 
them to his wife. If they prove agreeable to 
both, they are received at firft upon trial, after- 
wards they are admitted among the number of 
fervants, or more properly the children of the 
family, and they employ fome days in teaching 
them their duty with a great deal of care and pa- 
tience ‘The fervice is fo fimple, fo equal and 
umiform, the mafter and muftrefs are fo little 
fubject to whims and eaprice, and the fervants 
{fo foon concerve an affection for them, that their 
bufireis is foon learnt ‘Their condition 15 a- 
greeable, they find conveniences which they had 
not at home, but they are not fuffered to be ener- 
vated by idlenefs, the parent of all vice. They 
do not allow them to become gentlemen, and to 
grow proud in their fervice. ‘They continue to 
work as they did with their own family, in faci, 
they do but change their father and mother, and 
get more wealthy parents. ‘They do not there- 
fore hold their old ruftic employments 1n con- 
tempt Whenever they leave this place, there 
is not one of them who had not rather turn pea- 
fant, than take any other employment. In 
fhort, 1 never faw a family, where every one ac- 
quits himfelf fo well 1m his fervice, and thinks 
{fo hittle of the trouble of fervitude. 
bus by traming up their fervants themfelves, 
in th.s difcreet manner, they guard againtt the 
ejection which 1s fo very trifling, and {fo fre- 
quently 
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¢ the fervice of others” T'rain them properly, 
one might anfwer, and they will never ferve any 
one elfe. If in bringing them up, you folely 
regard your own benefit, they have a mght to 
coniult their own intereft in quitting you, but 
1f you feem to confider their advantage, they 
will remain conftantly attached to you. It 1s the 
intention alone which conftitutes the obliganion, 
and he who 1s indireétly benefited by an aét of 
hindnefs, wherein I meant to ferve myfelf only, 
owes me no obligation whatever. 

As a double preventive againft this inconve- 
nience, Mr and Mrs Wolmar take another me- 
thod, which appears to me estremely prudent. 
At the firft eftablifhment of their houfehold, they 
calculated what number of fervants their fortune 
would allow them to keep, and they found it 
to amount to fifteen or fixteen, in oider to be 
better ferved, they made a reduction of half that 
number; fo that with lefs retinue, they have 
more exact fervice. To be more effectually fer- 
ved ftill, they have made it the intereft of their 
fervants to continue with them a long time. 
When a domeitic firft enters into their fervice, 
he receives the common wages, but thofe wages 
are augmented every year by a twentieth part, 
fo that at the en d of twenty years, they will be 
more than doubled, and the charge of keeping 
thefe fervants wl! be nearly the fame, m pro- 
portion to the mafter’s circumftances. But there 
1s no need of being a deep algebraift to difcover, 
that the expence of this augmentation 1s more in 
appearance than reality, that there will be but 
few to whom double wages will be paid, and 
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that if they were paid to all the fervants, yet the 
beneht of having been well ferved for twenty 
years paft, would more than compenfate the ex- 
traordinary expence. You will be fenfible, my 
Lord, that this 1s a certam expedient of making 
fervants grow continually more and more cate- 
ful, and of attaching them to you by attaching 
yourfelf tothem There 1s not only prudence, 
but juftice, mn fuch an eftablifhment. Is it rea- 
fonable that a new comer, who has no affection 
for you, and who 1s perhaps an unworthy object, 
fhould receive the fame falary, at his firft en- 
trance into the family, as an old fervant, whofe 
zeal and fidelity have been tried in a Jong courte 
of fervices, and who befides, being grown im 
years, draws near the time when he will be in- 
capable of providing for himfelf? ‘The latter rea- 
fon, however, muft not be brought into the ac- 
count, and you may eafily imagine that fuch a 
benevolent mafter and miflrefs do not fail to dif- 
charge that duty, which many who are devoid 
of charity, fulfill out of oftentation, and you 
may {uppefe that they do not abandon thoie 
whcfe infirmities or old age render them inca- 
pable of fervice 

I can give you a very ftrrking inftance of their 
attention to this duty. Lhe Baion d’Etange 
being defirous to recompenfe the long fervices 
of his valet de chambre, by procuring him an 
honourable retreat, had the intereft to obtain for 
him the L L. E. E an eafy and lucrative poll. 
Julsa has quit now ieceived a moft afleéting let- 
ter from this old fervant, in which he intreats 
her to get h'm eacufed from accepting this em- 


ployment. ‘ I am in years, fays he, ne 
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loft all my family, I have no 1:elations but my 
mafter and his family, all my hope ts to end 
my days quietly in the houfe where | have pafs- 
ed the greateft part of them Oiten, dear mi- 
dam, as I have held you in my arms when but 
an infant, I prayed to heaven that 1 might one 
day hold your little ones in the fame manner 
My prayers have been heard, do not deny me 
the happmefs of feeing them grow and profper 
like you I who have been accuflomed to 1 
quiet family, where fhall I find {uch another 
place of reft in my old age? Be fo hind to wiite 
to the Baron in my behalf. Ir he ss diflatished 
with me, let him turn me off, and give me no 
employment , but if I have ferved him faithtully 
for thefe forty years paft, It him allow me to 
end my days in his fervice and yours, he can- 
not reward me bette: ” It 19 needleis to afk 
if Julia wrote to the Baron o1 not I percctve 
that fhe would be as unwilling to part with 
this good man, as he would be to lene her 
AmI wrong, my Loid, when I compue a ma- 
fter and multrefs, thus beloved, to good parents, 
and their fervants to obedient childien ? Lou 
fee it 1s in this light that they contide: them- 
lelves 

There is not a fingle mftance m this family 
of a feivant’s giving warning = Itas even very 
feldom that they are tarcatened with a di{miflion. 
A menance of this hind alarms them im propor- 
tion as their feivice 1s plcafant and agreeable. 
dhe belt fubyeéts are always the fooneit alarmed, 
and there 1s never any occafion to come to ex- 
tremities but with {uch as are not worth regret- 
ting = ‘They have likewife a 1ule in this refpeét 
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When Mr Wolmar fays, “ I difcharge you,” 
they may then implore Mrs Wolmar to intcr- 
cede for them, and through her interceflion may 
be reftored, and if fhe gives them warning, it 
is urcvocable, and they have no favour to hope 
fur. ‘Chis agreement between them 1s very well 
calculated both to moderate the extreme confi- 
dence which her gentlenefs might beget 1n them, 
ana the violent apprehenfions they might con- 
ceive from his uvdewbility. Such a warning 
neverthelefs 1s exceflively dreaded from a juft 
and difpaflionate mafler for befides that they 
are not certaim of obtaming favouw, and that 
the fame perfon 1s never pardoned twice, thcy 
forteit the mght which they ecquire from thur 
Jong fervice, by having had warning given, an’, 
when they are reftored, they begm as it wer 
anew fervice. This prevents the old fersants 
from growing infolent; and makes them more 
circumipect, m propertion as they have more to 

lofe 
The three maid-fersants are, the chamber 
raid, the governcfs, aud the cook. The latter 
1g a country-girl, very proper and well qualified 
for the place, whom Mrs Wolmar has inftractcd 
in cookery for in this country, which is as j¢t 
in fome meafure ina ftate of fimplicity, young 
jacis learn to do that bufinefs themfelves, that 
when they heep houfe, thcy may be able to di- 
rect thur fervants; and confcquently are lefs 
liable to be impefed upon by them. B Is 
no longer the chamber-maid, they have fent her 
back to Etance, where fhe was born, they have 
zgan eniruited her with the care of the caflc, 
and the fuperintendence of the receipts, which 
makes 
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makes her in fome degree comptroller of the 
houfehold. Mr Wolmar intreated his wife to 
make this regulation , but it was a long time 
before fhe could refolve to part with an old 
fervant of her mother’s, though fhe had more 
than one reafon to be difpleafed with her. But 
after their laft conference, fhe gave her confent, 
and B is gone. This girl is clever and 
honeft, but babbling and imddcreet. I {ufpect 
that fhe has, more than once, betrayed the fe- 
crets of her miftrefs; that Mr Wolmar 1s fen- 
fible of it, and to prevent her being guilty of the 
fame indilcretion with retpect to a ftranger, he 
has prudently taken this method to avail him- 
felf of her good guilities, without running any 
hazard from her failings. She who ts taken in 
her room, 1s that Fanny, of whom jou have 
often heard me fpeak with fo much pleafure. 
Notwithftanding Julia’s prediction, her favours, 
her father’s kindnefs and yours, this defervirg 
and difcreet young woman his not been happy 
in her conneétion Claude Anet, who endured 
adverfity fo brively, could not fu, port i more 
profperous ftate When he found himiuf at 
eafe, he neglected bis bufinefs , and his «fran 
being quite embarrafled, he ficd the country, 
leaving his wife with au infaut whom fhe has 
fmce loft Julta having taken her home, in- 
fliuéted he: in the butincfs of a chamber-niatd, 
and T was never more agreeably furprifed than 
to find hei fettled in her employment, the firt 
day of my arrival Mi Welmai pay, vicat re- 
gad to her, and they have both entruited her 
with the charge of fuperintending their chikdicn, 
and of having aa eye lihewafe over their pover- 
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nefs, who 1s a fimple credulous country lafs, 
but attent.ve, patient, and traCtable, fo that, 
in fhort, they have omitted no precaution to 
prevent the vices of the town from creeping into 
a family, where the mafter and miftrefs are ftran- 
gers to them, and will not fufer them under their 
roof. 

Though there 1s but one table among all the 
fervants, yet there 1s but little communication 
between the men and women, and this thy 
coniider as a point of great importance Mr 
Wolmar is not of the fame opinion with thofe 
mafiers, who are indifferent to every thing 
which does ‘not immediately concern their 1n- 
terefts, end who only defire to be well ferved, 
without troubling themfelves about what thu 
fervants do befides. He thinks, on the contra- 
ry, that they who regard nothing but their own 
fervice cannot be well ferved ‘Too clofe acon 
nection between the two fexes, frequently occa- 
fions mifchief. ‘Phe diforders of moft familics 
are from the rendezvous which are held in 
the chamber-maid’s apartment. If there 1s one 
whom the fteward happens to be fond of, he 
does not fail to feduce her at the expence of his 
mafter A good underftanding among the men, 
or ameng the women, 1s not alone fullici- 
ently firm to produce any material confequen 
ces But it is always between the men and the 
women that thofe fecret monopolies are efta- 
bifhed, which in the end ruin the moft wealthy 
famines They pry a particular attention thcre- 
fore to the difcretion and modefty of the women, 
not only from principles of honefty and morality, 


but from well-judged motives of intercit ie 
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whatever fome may pretend, no one who does 
not love his duty, can difcharge it as he ought ; 
and none eve: loved their duty, who were devoid 
of honour 

They do not, to prevent any dangerous init- 
macy between the two fexes, reftrain them by 
pofitive rules which they might be tempted to 
violate in fecret, but without any feeming 1n- 
tention, they eftablifh good cuftoms, which are 
more powerful than authority itfelf. They do 
not forbid any intercourfe between them, but 
it 18 contrived in fuch a manner-that they have 
no occafion or inclimation to fee each other. 
This 1s effe€tuated by making their bufinefs, 
then habits, their taftes, and their pleafures, 
entirely different ‘To mamtam the, admirable 
order which they have eftabhifhed, they are fen- 
fible that in a well regulated family there fhould 
be as little correfpondence as poflible between 
the two fexes. They, who would accufe their 
-mafter of caprice, was he to enforce fuch a rule 
by way of injunction, fubmit, without regret, to 
a manner of life which 1s not pofitively preferibed 
to them, but which they themfelyes conceive to 
be the beft and mofk natural. Julia infilts that 
it muft be fo in: fact , fhe maintains, thit ner- 
ther Jove nor conjugal union is the refult of a 
continual commerce between the fexcs. In her 
opinion, hufband and wife weie defigned to Jive 
together, but not to live in the fame manner 
They ought to act in concert, without doing 
the fame things The kind of hie, fays fhe, 
which would delight the one, would be inf p- 
portable to the other, the iclinations which 
nature has given them, ere as different as the 
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occupation fhe has afligned them- they differ 
no lefs in theiramufements than 1m their duties. 
in a word, both contribute to the common good 
by different ways, and the proper diftnibution 
of their feveral cares and employments 1s the 
ftrongeft tie that binds their unton. 

For my own part, I confefs that my obferva- 
tions are much in favour of chis maxim. In 
fact, is it not the general practice, except a- 
mong the French, and thofe who imitate them, 
for the men and women to live feparately? [f 
they fee each other, 1t 1s rather by fhort inter- 
views, and as it were by ftealth, as the Spartans 
vifited their wives, than by an indifcreet and 
conftant intercourfe, fufficient to confound and 
deftroy the wifeft bounds of diftin€tion which 
nature has fet between them. We do nor, even 
among the favages, fee men and women inter- 
mingle indiferiminately. In the evening, the 
{amily meet together , every one pafles the mght 
with his wife; they feparate again in the morn- 
ing, and the two fexes enjoy nothing in com- 
mon, but the: meals at moft. This 1s the or- 
der, which, from sts umiverfality, appears to be 
meft natural; 2nd even in thofe countries where 
it 1s perverted, we may perceive fome veftiges 
of it remaining. In France, where the men 
have fubmitted to live after the fafhion of the 
women, and to be continually fhut up im a 
room with them, you may perceive from their 
ynvoluntar} motions that they are under confine- 
ment. While the ladies fit quietly, or loll upon 
their couch, you may perceive the men get up; 
go, come, and fit down again, perpetually reft- 
lefs, as af a hind of mechanical inftinét conti- 
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nually counteracted the reftramt they fuffered, 
and prompted them, in their own defpite, to 
that ative and laborous life for which na- 
ture intended them ‘They are the only people 
m the world where the men /fand at the thea- 
tre, as if they went mto the pit to relieve them- 
felves of the fatigue of having been fitting all 
day in a dining-room. In fhort, they are fo 
fenfible of the irkfomenefs of this effeminate 
and fedantry mdolence, that 10 order to chequer 
it with fome degree of activity at leaft, they yield 
their places at home to ftrangers, and go to 
other men’s wives in order to alleviate their dif- 
guft! 

The example of Mrs Wolmar’s family con- 
tributes greatly to fupport the maxim fhe efta- 
blifhes. Every one, as it were, being confined 
to their proper fex, the women thete live na 
great meafure apart from the men. In order to 
prevent any fufpicious connetions between 
them, her great fecret is to keep both one and 
the other conftantly employed, for their occu- 
pations are fo different, that nothing but idle- 
nefs can bring them together. In the morn- 
ing each apply to their proper bufinefs, and no 
one 1s at leifure to interrupt the othe. After 
dinner the men are employed in the garden, the 
yud, or in fome other rural occupation the 
women are bufy in the nurfery till the hour 
comes at which they take a walk with the chil- 
dren, and fometimes indeed with the muftrefs, 
which 1s very agreeable to them, as it 1s the on- 
Jy time in which they take the an. The men 
being fufficently tired with their day’s work, 
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have feldom any inchnation to walk, and there- 
fore reft themfelves within doors 

Every Sunday, after evening-fervice, the wo- 
men meet again in the nurfery, with fome friend 
or relation whom they invite in their turns by 
Mrs Wolmar’s confent. There, they have a 
Inttle collation prepared for them by Julia’s di- 
rection; and fhe permits them to chat, fing, 
run, or play at fome little game of fhull, fit to 
pleafé children, and fuch as they may bear a 
part in themfelves. The entertainment 1s com- 
pofed of fyllabubs, cream, and different kinds 
of cakes, with fuch other little viands as fut 
the tafte of women and children Wine is al- 
moft cacluded, and the men, who are rarely ad- 
mutted of this little female paity, never are pre- 
fent at this collation, which Julia feldom muif- 
ies. {am the only man who has obtained this 
privilege. Laft Sunday, with great importunity, 
! got leave to attend her there. She took great 
pains to make me confider it as a very fingular 
favour She told me aloud that fhe granted it 
sor that once only, and that fhe had even refu- 
fed Mr Wolmar himfelf. You may imagine 
whether this difficulty of admiflion does not ilat- 
ter female vanity a little, and whether a foot- 
sran would be a welcome vifitor where his ma- 
{ter was eacluded 

I made a moft delicious repaft with them. 
Where will you find fuch cream-cakes as we 
have hear? Imagine what they muft be, made 
in a dairy where Julia prefides, and eaten in her 
company. Fanny prefented me with fome 
cream, fome feed-cahe, and other little comfits 


All was gone in an inftant. Julia fimied at 
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my appetite. I find, faid fhe, giving me ano- 
ther plate of cream, that your appetite does you 
credit every-where, and that you make as good 
a figure among a club of females, as you do a- 
mong the Valaifans. But I do not, an{wered 
I, make the repaft with more mmpunity , the 
one may be attended with intoxication as well 
asthe other, and reafon may be as much di- 
{tracted in a’nurfery, asim a wine-cellar She 
cafi her eyes down without making any reply, 
blushed, and began to play with her children. 
‘l’his was enough to fting me with remorfe. This, 
my Lord, was my firft sndifcretion, and I hope 
it will be the laft. 

There fhone in this little affembly a certain 
air of primitive fimplicity, which affected me 
very fenfibly. I perceived the fame chearfulnefs 
in every countenance, and perliaps more open- 
nefs than if there had been men in company. 
The familiarity which was obfervable between 
the miftrefs and her fervants, being founded on 
fincere attachment and confidence, only ferved 
to eftabhth refpe&t and authority , and the fer- 
vices rendered and received, appeared like fo 
many teftimomes of reciprocal frréndthip. ‘Chere 
was nothing, even to the very choice of the col- 
lation, but what contributed to make this affem- 
bly engagmg Milk and fugar are naturally a- 
dapted to the ftate of the fair-fex, and may be 
deemed the fymbo]s of innocence and fweetneis, 
which are their moft becoming ornaments. 
Men, on the contrary, are fond of high flavours, 
and ftrong liquors; a hind of nour:fhment more 
Suitable to the aéhivé and laborious life for 
w hich'nature has defigned ther, and when thefe 
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different taftes come to be blended, 1t 1s an in- 
fallible fign that the diftinétion between the two 
fexes is inordinately confounded. In faét, I 
have obferved that in France, where the women 
conftantly intermix with the men, they have 
entirely loft their relifh for milk meats, and the 
men have in fome meafure loft their tafte for 
wine ; and in England, where the two fexes are 
better diftinguifhed, the proper tafte of each 1s 
better preferved. In general, I am of opinion, 
that you may very often form fome judgment of 
people’s difpofit.on, from their choice of food. 
The Italians, who Irvea great deal on vegetables, 
are foft and effeminate. You Enghfhmen, who 
are great eaters of meat, have fomething harih 
in your rigid virtue, and which favours of bai- 
barifm. ‘Lhe Swifs, who is naturally of a calm, 
gentle, and cold conftitution, but hot and violent 
when in a paflion, 1s fond both of one and the 
other, and drinks milk and wime indifcriminate- 
ly The Frenchman, who 1s pliant and change- 
able, lives upon all hinds of food, and conforms 
himfelf to every tafte. Julia herfelf may ferve 
as an inflance, for though fhe makes her meals 
with a keen appetite, yet fhe does not love 
meat, ragouts, or falt, and never yet tafled 
wine by itfelf. Some eacellent roots, eggs, 
cream, and fruit, compofe her ordinary diet, 
ind was it not for fifth, of which fhe 1s like- 
wife very fond, fhe would be a perfect Pytha- 
gorean 

It would fignify nothing to keep the women 
in order, 1f the men were not lhhewife under 
proper regulations and this branch of domeftic 
eeconomy, which ts not of lefs oe, 

MY 
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fill more difficult , for the attack is generally 
more-lively than the defence the guardian of 
human nature intended it fo. In the common- 
wealth, citizens are hept in order by principles 
of morality and virtue but how are we to keep 
fervants and mercenaries under pioper regula- 
tions, otherwife than by force and reftraint? 
The art of a mafter confifts in difganfing this 
1eftraint under the val of pleafure and inteseft, 
that what they are obliged to do, may feem the 
refult of their own inclination. Sunday bemg 
a day of idlenefs, and fervants having a mght 
of going where they pleafe, when bufinefs does 
not require then duty at home, that one day oft- 
en deflroys all the good examples and lefions of 
the other fix The habit of frequenting public 
houfes, the converfe and maxims of their com- 
rades, the company of loofe women, foon ren- 
der them unferviceable to their mafters, and un- 
profitable to themfelves , and by teaching them 
a thoufand vices, make them unfit for fervitude, 
and unworthy of liberty. 

To remedy this inconvenience, they endea- 
vow to keep them at home by the fame motives 
which duce them to go abroad. Why do they 
go abroad ? To drink and play at a public houfe. 
They drink and play at home. All the differ- 
unce is, that the wine cofts them nothing, that 
they do not get drunk, and that there are fome 
winners at play without any lofers. The fol- 
lowing 1s the method taken fo1 this purpofe. 

Behind the houfe 1s a fhady walk, where they 
have fixed the Iifts. There, in the fummer 
tume, the livery fei vants and the men 1m the yard 
meet every OQunday after fermon-t.me, to pliy im 
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little detached parties ; riot for money, for it is 
not allowed; nor for wine, which 1s given them; 
but for a prize furnifhed by their mafter’s. gene- 
rofiy: which 1s generally fome picce of goods 
or apparel fit for their ufe. The number of 
games 1s 1n proportion to the value of the prize ; 
fo that when the prize 1s fomewhat confiderable, 
asa pair of filver buckles, a nechcloth, a pair 
of filk ftockings, a firie hat, or any thing of that 
hind, they have generally feveral bouts to decide 
it. They are not confined to one particular 
game, but they change. them, that one man, 
who happens to excel in a particular game, may 
not carry off all the prizes, and that they may 
grow ftronger and more dextrous by a variety of 
éxercifes. At one time, the conteft 1s who fhall 
firft reach a mark at the other end of the walk, 
at another time, 1t 1s who fhall throw the fame 
itone fartheft, then again itis who fhall carry 
the fame weight longeit. Sometimes they con- 
tend for a prize by fhooting at 2 mark. Moft 
of thefe games are attended with fome little 
preparations, which ferve to prolong them, and 
render them entertaming. ‘Their mafter and 
miftrefs often honour them with their prefence, 
they fometimes take their chtldren with them ; 
nay, even ftrangers refort thither, excited by 
curiofity, and they defire nothing better than to 
bear a {hare in the {port; but none are ever ad- 
mitted without Mr Wolmar’s approbaton and 
the confent of the players, who would not find 
their account in granting it readily ‘This cuf- 
tom has imperceptibly become a kind of fhew, 
in which the a€tors, being animated by the pre- 


fence of the fpetators, prefer the glory of ap- 
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planfe to the lucre of the reward. As thefe ex- 
ercifes make them more adtrve and vigorous, 
they fet a greater value on themfelves, and be- 
ing accuftomed to eftimate their importance 
from theu own intrinfic worth, rather than 
from their pofleffions, they prize honour, not- 
withftanding they are footmen, beyond money. 
It would be tedious ‘to enumerate all the ad- 
vantages which they derive from a praétice fo 
trifling im appearance, and which 1s always de- 
fpifed by little minds, but it is the prerogative 
of true gentus to produce great eficéts by in- 
confiderable means) Mr Wolmar has afiured 
me that thefe little infhitutrons, which his wife 
firft fuggefted, fcarce ftood him in fifty crowns 
a-yeare But, fard he, how often do you think I 
am repaid this fum in my houfe-keeping and my 
affairs in general, by the vigilance and attention 
with which I am ferved by thefe faithful fer- 
vants, who derive all their pleafures from their 
mafter ; by the intereft they take in a fam 
which they confider as their own, by the ad- 
vantage I reap, in their labours, from the vigour 
they acquire at their exercifes, by the benefit 
of keeping them always in health, in preferving 
them from thoie eacefles whtch are commen to 
nen in their itation, and from thole diforders 
which frequently attend fuch evcefles , by fe- 
curing them from any propenfty to knavery, 
Which 1s an infallible confequence of iuregula- 
rity, and by confirming them in the pradtice of 
honefty , im fhort, by the pleafure of having 
fuch agreeable recreations within ourfelves at 
fuch a trifling eapence? If there are any a- 
mong them, either man or woman, who do not 
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care to conform to our regulations, but prefer 
the liberty of going where they pleafe on va- 
rious pretences, we never refufe to give them 
leave; but we confider this licentious turn a5 
avery fufpicious fymptom, and we are always 
ready to miftruft fuch difpofitions. Thus thefe 
little amufements which furnifh us with good 
fervants, ferve alfo as a dire€tion to us in the 
choice of them.—I muft confefs, my Lord, that, 
except in this family, I never faw the fame men 
made good domeftics for perfonal fervice, good 
hufbandmen for tiling the ground, good {fol- 
diers for the defence of their country, and ho- 
neft fellows m any ftation into which fortune 
may chance to throw them. 

In the winter, their pleafures vary as well as 
their labours. On a Sunday, all the fervants 
in the family, and even the neighbours, men 
cud women indifcrimately, meet after fervice- 
time in a hall where there is a good fire, fome 
wine, fruits, cakes, and a fiddle to which they 
dance. Mrs Wolmar never fails to be prefent 
for fome time at leaft, in order to preferve de- 
corum and modefty by her prefence; and it 1s 
not uncommon for her to dance herfelf, though 
among her own people. When I was firft made 
ecquainted with this cufton., it appeared to me 
not quite conformable to the ftriétnefs of Pio- 
teftant morals. I told Julia fo; and fhe anfwcr- 
ed me to the following effect - 

Pure morality 1s charged with fo many fevere 
dunes, that if it 1s overburdened with forms 
which are in themfelves indifferent, they will 
always be of preyudice to what is really effin- 
tial, This1s faid to be the cafe with the monss 
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in general, who being flaves to rules totally 
immaterial, are utter ftrangers to the meaning 
of honour and virtue. This defect 1s lefs ob- 
fervable among us, though we are not wholly 
exempt from it. Our churchmen, who are as 
much fuperior to other priefts in knowledge, as 
our religion 1s fuperior to all others mm purity, 
do neverthelefs maintain fome maxims, which 
feem to be rather founded on prejudice than 
reafon. Of this hind, is that which condemns 
dancing and aflemblics, as if there were more 
harm in dancing than finging, as if each of thefe 
amufements were not equally a propenfity of 
nature, and as if it were a crime to divert our- 
felves publickly with an innocent and harmlefs 
recreation. For my own part, I think, on the 
contrary, that every time there 1s a concourfe of 
the two fexes, every public diverfion becomes 
mnocent by being public; whereas the moft lau- 
dable employment becomes fufpicious in a tete- 
a-tete party * Man and woman were formed 
for each other, their umion by marriage 1s the 
end of nature. All falfe religion 1s at war with 
nature; ours which conforms to and reétifies 
natural propenfity, proclaims a divine inftitu- 
tion which is moft fuitable to mankind. Reli- 
gicn ought not to increafe the embarraffment 
which civil regulations throw in the way of ma- 
trimony, by difficulties which the gofpel does 
not create, and which are contraly to the true 
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but as T was then preparing this edition, [ thought at be tea 
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{pit of Chriftianity. Let any one tell me 
where young people can have an opportunity ot 
conceiving a mutual liking, and of feeing each 
other with more decorum and circum{pection, 
than in an affembly where the eyes of the fpec- 
tators being conftantly upon them, oblige them 
to behave with peculiar caution ? How can we 
offend God by an agreeable and wholefome ex- 
ercife, fuitable to the vivzcity of youth, an ex- 
ercife which confifts in the art of prefenting 
ourfelves to each other 1, .th grace and elegance, 
and wherein the prefence of the {peCtator 1mpo- 
fes a decorum which no one dares to violate ? 
Can we concesye a more effeCtual method to a- 
void impofition with refpect to perfon at leaft, 
by difplaying ourfelves with all our natural gra- 
ces and defects before thofe whofe intereft it 1s 
to know us thoroughly, ere they oblige them- 
felves to love us ? Is not the obligation of reci- 
procal affection greater than thit of felf-love ’ 
and is it not an attention worthy of a pious and 
\irtuous pair, who propofe to marry, thus to 
prepare their hearts for that mutual love which 
is prompted by heaven. 

What is the confequence, in thofe places 
where people are undcr a continual teftraint, 
where the moft innocent gatety is punifled as 
criminal, where the young people of different 
fexes dare not meet in public, and whese the 
indifcreet feverity of the paftor preaches nothinz, 
in the name of God, but fervile conflramt, fid- 
nefs, and melancholy? They find means to 
elude an infufferable tyranny, which natuie and 
reafon difavow. When gay and {prightly youth 
are debarred from lawful pleafures, they fubft- 
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tute others more dangerous in therr fread = Pri- 
vate parties artfully concerted, fupply the plice 
of public aflembhes By being obliged to con- 
cealment as if they were criminal, they at length 
become fo in fa&t  Harmlefs joy loves to dif- 
play itfelf in the face of the world, but vice ts 
a friend to darknefs, and mmocence and fecrecy 
nevei fubfift long together. My dear friend, 
fad fhe, grafping my hand, as if fhe meant to 
convey her repentance, and commumicate the 
purity of her own heart to mine, who can be 
more fenfible of the :mportance of this truth 
than ourfelves? What forrow and troubles, 
what tears and remorfe we might have pre- 
vented for fo many years paft, 1f we could but 
have forefeen how dangerous a private intet- 
courfe was to that virtue which we always lo- 
ved! 

Befides, faid Mrs Wolmar, in a fofter tone, 
it 1s not in a numerous aflembly, where we arc 
feen and heard by all the world, but in private 
parties, where fecrecy and fieedom 1s mdulged, 
that om morals are in danger. Itis from tris 
piunciple, that whenever my domeflics meet, I 
am glad to fee them all together. I evca eps 
prove of their inviting fuch young people in the 
neighbourhood whofe company will not corrupt 
them, and 1 hear with plcafure, that, when 
they mean to commend the morals of any of 
our young neighbours, they fay,—He 1s admit- 
ted at Mr Wolmar’s We have a farther view 
inthis Oui men-fervants are all very young, 
and among the women, the governefs 1s yet 
fingle it 1s not reafonable that the retired hfe 
they lead with us, fhould debar them ot an op- 
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portunity of forming an honeft conne&tion. We 
endeavour therefore, in thefe little meetings, to 
g.ve them this opportunity, under our infpec- 
tion, that we may affift them in their choice , 
and thus by endeavouring to make happy fami- 
hes, we increafe the felicity of our own. 

{ ought now to juitify myfelf for dancing with 
thefe good people, but I rather chufe to pais 
fentence on myielf in tlis refpeét, and frankly 
acknowledge, that my chief motive ts the pie>- 
fure I take in the evercife. You know that I al- 
ways refembled my coufin m her pafFon for dan- 
cing, but after the death of my mother, I bade 
adieu for ever to the ball and all public afiim- 
bues Thept my refolution, even to the day of my 
marrieze; and will keep it fill, without thi.'- 
ing it aay violation to dance now and then in 
my own houfe with my guefts and my domel- 
tics It 1s an exercife very good for my health, 
during the fedantary life which we are obliged 
toleed here in winter I find it an innocent a- 
mufement, for after a good dance, my confci- 
ence does not reproach me. Tt amufes Mr Wol- 
mar i! ewife, and all my coquetry in ths putt- 
cular 1s only to pleafe him. Iam the occ.ten 
ef his coming into the ball-room; the good pce- 
ple are beft fatisfied when they are honourcd 
with thei mafter’s prefence ; and they expiefs 
a fatifaation when they fee me amongit them 
In fhort, I find that fuch occafioned familia ty 
forms an agreeable connection and attachment 
between us, which anproaches nearer the na- 
tural condition of mankind, by moderating the 
meanrefs of fervitude and the mgour of au.ho- 
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Such, my Lord, are the featiments of Julia, 
with refpect to dancing , and I have often won- 
deied how fo much affability could confift with 
fuch a degree of fubordination, and how fhe 
and her hufband could fo often ftoop to level 
themiclies with thar fervants, and yct the let- 
ter never be tcmpted to offume equality in their 
turn I queftion if any Aftatic monarchs are 
attended im ther palices with more refpect, 
than Mr-and Mrs Wolmat we feitcd in their 
own houfe IT neve: knew an; commands lefs 
impeitous than thas, or more reauily execu- 
tel ifthe, afk for ary thing, thar fer ants fly, 
it hey excufe thar fulres, they themfcles 
ere nevcrthelefs fafibice ct then fwilts. Iwas 
never beter convince 1 how much the foice of 
what is faid, dipeuds on the mode cf expref- 
fion 

Tius has lel mv intoarefieci:ra on the offec- 
ted giav.ty ot maflers, which 19, that it 1s ra- 
thei to be imputed to then own filings, than to 
the efictts of their fimiiarity, that they ae de- 
fuif Lin their fe n:'es, and that the mfolence 
of fervants 1s rathe: an indication of a vicious 
then of aweik matter for nothing gives them 
fuch affurance, as the hnowledge of his vices 5 
and chey coutider all difcoveries of thit | nd as 
fo many difpenfitions, which fiee them fiom 
then ehcutence to a man whom they can no 
longer refpedt 

Servants imitate thar mafters, and by copy- 
sig them aukwaidly, they render thofe ceficts 
more conip.cuous m themielves, which the po- 
lth of education, im fome merfuie, difeufed 
in the others At Paris, I ufed to judge of the 
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fides of my acquaintance, by the air and man- 
he's OF their waiting-women, and this rule ne- 
ver deccived me Befides that the lady’s wo- 
man, when fhe becomes the confident of her 
rulticfs’s fecrets, makes her buy her difcretion 
at a dear rate, fhe hhewife frames her condué& 
according to her lady’s fentimcnts, and difelofes 
all her maxims by an aukward imitanon In 
cicry initance, the mafter’s exemple is more ef- 
‘eaciuus thin his authorty, it 1s not natural 
» fuppofe that thar fervants will be honelter 
ron themfelves It is to no purpofe to make a 
»~aicy to twear, to abufe them, to turn them 
cP to get a new fet, all this avarls nothing ro- 
\ cords making good fervants. When they, who 
1y uot trouble themfelves about being hated and 
»aipiicd by ther domeftics, neverthclefs ima- 
«1 ¢ thet they are well ferved, the reafon of 
* ry mil ke as, that they are contented with 
wa tubey fre, and fatished with an appearance 
ur 'y zenee, without obfcrving the thoufand ic- 
crt preiudices they fuffer continually, and of 
vbich they cannot difcover the fource But 
sy here 1s the man fo devoid of honow, as to be 
hie to endure the cortempt of every one round 
Yom? Wekere 3s the woman fo abandoned, as 
yet ta Le fufceptible of mfults ? How mary |- 
cres, beth at Pans and in London, who think 
tnorfelses greatly refpected, would burft into 

erg they neard what wes faid of them in ther 
2+, chambers? Happily for the peace, they 
eo oct themfelies by tohimg thefe Argufes for 
werk creatures, and by flattering themfelves that 
they ere blind to thofe practices which they do 
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wife im their turn difcover, by their fullen obe- 
dience, the contempt they have for their mi- 
flreffes Mafters and fervants become mutually 
fenfible, that it 1s not worth their while to con- 
cilitate each other’s efteem. 

The behaviour of fervants feems to me to be 
the moft certam and nice pioof of the mafter’s 
virtue, and I remember, my Lord, to have 
formed a good opinion of yours at Valars with 
out knowmg you, purely becaufe, though you 
fpoke fomewhat harfhly to your sttendants, they 
were not the lefs attached to you, and that thuy 
expreffed as much refpect fo. you in you ab- 
fence, as ir you had been within hearing It 
has been fad, thet no man is a hero m the eyes 
ot his Valet de Chambie, perhaps nor, but c- 
very worthy man well enjoy his fervant’s cfieem, 
which infficiently proves that heroifm ts only a 
vain phintom, and that nothing 1s fulid but vir- 
tue. ‘Lhe power of its empire 1s perticulal 
obfervable here in the loweft commendations ot 
the fervants , commendations the Jefs to be fuf- 
pected, as they do not confift of vain eulog.ums, 
but of an artlefs evpreflion of their feelings As 
they cannot fuppofe, from any thing which 
they fee, that other mafters are not like thers, 
they therefore do not commend them on account 
of thofe virtues which they conceive to be com- 
mon to matters in general, but in the fimphieity 
of their hearts, they thank God for haying font 
the rich to make thofe under them happy, and 
to be a comfort to the poor 

Servitude 15 a ftate fo unnaitu.al to monkind, 
thet it cannot fubiiit without fome dcgeee of 
difcontent. Neverthelefs, they refpcet thei ma- 
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fter, and fay nothing. Hf any murmurings e- 
{cape them againft their miftrefs, they are more 
to her honour than encomiums would be. No 
one complains that fhe 1s wanting in kindnefs 
to them, but that fhe pays fo much regard to 
others, no one can endure that his zeal fhould 
be put im competition with that of his com- 
rides, and as every one imagines himfelf fore- 
moft in attachment, he would be firft in favour. 
‘This 1s their only complaimt, and their greateft 
i jufizce 

There is not only a proper fubordination a- 
mong thofe of inferior ftation, but a perfect har- 
mony among thofe of equal rank, and this 1s 
not the leaft difficult pert of domeftic cecono- 
my .\Lmidit the clafnings of yealoufy and felf- 
intereft, which make continual divifions in fa- 
milics not more numerous than this, we fel- 
dom find feryants united but at the expence of 
their mafters. H they agree, it 1s to rob in 
co: .ert, if they are honeft, every one fhews his 
importance at the eapence of the reft they 
mu‘t either be enemies or accomplices, and it 
is very ciffcult to find a way of guarding at the 
fame time both againft their knavery and their 
difientions The mafters of families in general 
hicw no other method but that of chufing the 
ernative between thefe two inconveniences. 
Some preferrmg mtereft to honour, foment a 
Guarelome difpofition among their fervants by 
means of private reports, and think st a matter- 
picee of prudence to make them fuperintendants 
and ro.es over each other. Others of a more 
+ olen: nature, rather chufe that their fervants 


fioi'd rob them, and live peaceably among 
them- 
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themfelves , they pique themfelves upon di- 
countenancing any information which a faith- 
ful fervant may give them out of pure zeal. 
Both are equally to blame. ‘The firft by exci- 
ting continual difturbances in their families, 
which are mcompatible with good order and 
regularity, get together a heap of t\naves and 
informers, who are bufy im betraying their fel- 
low-fervants, that they may hereafter perhaps 
betray their mafters. ‘The fecond, by iefufing 
any information with regard to what paffes i 
their families, countenance combinations again{t 
themfelves, encourage the wicked, difhearten 
the good, and only maintain a pack of arrogant 
and idle rafcals at a great expence, who, agree- 
ing together at their mafter’s coft, look upon 
their fervice as a matter of favour, and their 
thefts as perquifites *. 

It 18a great error in domeftic as well as in ci- 
vil ceconomy to oppofe one vice to another, or 
to attempt an equilibrium between them, as if 
that which faps the foundation of all order, could 
ever tend to eltablifh regularity ‘This miflaken 
policy only ferves to unite every inconvenience. 
When particular vices are tolerated in a family, 
they do not reign alone Let one take root, a 
thoufand will joon fpring up ‘They piefently 


ruin 


* Thave narrowly examined into the management of great 
farmilies, and have found at :mpoMble for a mafler who has 
twenty fervants, to know whether he has one honcft man a- 
mong them, and not to miftake the gre.teft rafcal perhaps to 
be thatone. 1 hisalone would give me an averfion to riches. 
The rich lofe one of te fweetett pleatures of | te, the pleature 


of confidence and efteem ‘They puichete ull their gold at a 
dea rate! 
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ruin the fervants who harbour them, undo the 
mafter who tolerates them, and corrupt or in- 
jure the children who remark them with atten- 
tion. What father can be fo unworthy as to 
put any advantage whatever in competition with 
thrs lait convenience? What honeft man would 
chufe to bt mafter of a family, if 1t was 1m- 
pofiible for him to mayntain peace and fidelit 
in his houfe at the fame time, and 1f he muft be 
obliged to purchafe the attachment of his fer- 
vants at the expence of their mutual good un- 
derfianding ? 

Who does not fee, that in this family, they 
have not even an idea of any fuch difficulty ? fo 
much does the union 1mong the feveral mem- 
bers proceed from their attachment to the head 
It is here we may percenve a ftriking inflance, 
Low impoihble ic 15 to have a fincere affection 
fora mafter without loving every thing that be- 
faigs to him, a truth which 1s the real foun- 
dation cf Chrifian charity. Is 1t not very na- 
tural that the children ot the fame father fhould 
lve together like brethren * This 1s what they 
tell us every day at church, without making us 
feci the fertiment, and this 1s what the domef- 
tics m this family feel, without being-told it 

Vhis difpofition to good fellowfhip 1s owing 
te a choice of proper fubjec’'s Mr Wolmir, 
when be hires his fersvants, does not examine 
orly whether thes fut his wife and lin fcif, bit 
wherker they fust each other, and st thcy were 
to difcover a fettled antipathy beraecn two ol 
the heft fervants, it would be f ficicnt fer them 
to a ‘charge one for, favs Julia, in fo fm Ia 
fam ly, a family wheie they never go gia. 

ut 
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but are conftantly before each othe, they ought 
to agree perfectly among themfelves They 
ought to confider it as their father’s houf, 
where all are of the fame family One who 
happens to be dilagreeable to the reft, 1s enough 
to make them hate the plice, and that dilagiec- 
able object being conflantly before thar eycs, 
they would neither be ealy themfelves, nor fut- 
fer us to be quict. 

After having made the beft aflurtment in 
their power, they unite them as it were by the 
fervices which they obuge each to render the o- 
ther, and they contrive that it fhall be the real 
intereft of every one to be beloved by his fellow- 
fervants. No one 1s fo well recened who ioli- 
cits a favour for himfelf, as when he afks it fon 
another, fo that whoever has any thing to re- 
queft, endeavours to engage another to inter- 
cede foi him, and this they do with greater 
readinefs, fince, whethcr then mafter graats ot 
rcfufes the favour requelled, he never fails to 
acknowledge the merit of the perfon who makes 
the intercefhon. On the contiary, both he and 
Mrs Wolmar always reje& the folicitations of 
thofe who only regard themfelyes Why, fry 
they, fhould J grant what is defred in your fa- 
youl, who have never made me any requett in 
favour of another? Is it icafonable, that you 
fhould be more favoured thin your con.pinions, 
becaufe they are more obligmg than you? They 
do moie, they engage them to flere cach other 
In private, without any oftentation, and with- 
out afluming any merit. ‘This is the more eafi- 
ly accomplifhed, as they know that their tuatter, 
Who 1¢ witnefs of their difcretion, wall efteem 


them 
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them the more thus felf-imtereft 1s a gamer, 
asdielt-loveno lofer ‘They are fo convinced of 
this general diipofnion to oblige, and thcy have 
fuchco fidence in enc: other, that «hen they have 
ao< favour to afhy they frequently mention it at 
teole by ay or converiatior , very often without 
irthcr “rouble, they find that the thing has been 
rey. tet and granted, and as they do not know 
w vt to thank, their o ration 15 to all 
lis by this, and fuch hke methods, that they 
beget on *tachmentemong chem, refulting from, 
fad iuoordm te to, the zal thy have for their 
metter “Lins, for fiom haguing together to 
hs orc tahe., tary are onl united for his fei- 
weer icoeicner en ae bethamanterelimiovluie 
ecve ter, they have fil flronger motives for 
ries ghar, thear za for his fervice gts the 
hotter of ther matua: good-will, and each con- 
Cas himillr es rayired by lofl.s which my 
m,: 2 cher ni.‘ter lefs able to recompenfe a 
+ o ya fervant, they are all equally incapable of 
i Fong any individual to do brn wrong unno- 
ed ‘Lhis princ.ple of policy, which 1s efti- 
i 4e? intas family, feens to hive fomewhit 
d+) wein at, mt PE cannot fufiiciently admire 
how ctr and Mrs Woiumar hive been able to 
triad cartheodlefiun* homo an-imiormeranto 
on fac2 of zeal, integrity, and couage, as no- 
b'u. er at hoaft a3 pie ile-worthy, a it. was 1 
mons tne Pomins 
fhe, b.gan by fubserting, or ratne: by pre- 
venting, mn a plain and prerfipcueus mn’, 
v.'Ly aff cing mitinces, thit fervute and cit 
minal prattce, that mutuc! toleranion st the 
Tua tei’s coil, which a worthleis fervant never 
le lio 
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fails to inculcate toa good one, under the mafk 
of a charitable maxim. ‘They made them un- 
derftand, that the precept which enjoins us to 
hide our neighbour’s faults, relates to thofe on- 
1, which do injury to no one, that if they are 
witnefles to any injuftice which injures a thud 
peifon, and do not diicover it, they are guilty 
of it themfelves 5 and that as nothing can oblige 
us to conceal fuch faults in others, but a con{ci- 
oufnefs of our own detects, therefore no one 
wold chufe to countenance howcs, if he was 
not a knave himfelf Upon thefe principles, 
which are yuft in general, as betwecn nan and 
man, but more ftictl) jo with icipcét to the 
clofe conneétion between mafter and fervant, 
they hold it here as an unconteftable truth, that 
whoever fees their mafler wionged, without ma- 
hing a d.fcovery, 1s more gulty thin he who 
did the wrong for he fuflers himfelt to be mif- 
led by the profpect of advantage, but the other 
m cool blood, and without any view of imteiet, 
can be induced to feciety by no other motive 
than athorough difepard to yuftice, an ine iit 
ence towards the wellaic of the fanay Fe icrvesy 
and a hidden dvfire of copying the example he 
conceals. ‘Therefore, even where the teult is 
confiderable, the guilty party miy meverthelcfs 
lometimes hope for pardon, Lut the witncls who 
conceals the f1ét, 15 intallioly diimifled ay aman 
ot a bad difpofition > 

Tu return, they receive no eccuf toa v bach 
may be fulp: cted to proceed fiom injvitice and 
calumny, thot 1s to ia,, they admit or pune an 
the abfence of the accufid. ff any cne comcs 
to make a report againit his fellow-fervant, or 


to 
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to prefer a perfonal complaint-agamnft him, they 
afk him whether he 1s fufficiently informed, that 
1s to fay, whether he has entered into any pre- 
vious inquiry with the perfon whom he 1s going 
to accufe If he anfwers in the negative, they 
afk him how he can judge of an aétion, when 
he 1s not acquainted with the motives to it? 
The fact, fay they, may depend on fome cu- 
cumftance to which you are a ftranger; there 
may be fome particulars which may ferve to ju- 
ftify o1 excufe it, and which you know nothing 
of. How can you piefume to condemn any 
one’s conduct, before you know by what mo- 
tives it is directed ? One word of explanation 
would probably have rendered it juftifiable in 
your eyes. Why then do you run the rifque 
of condemning an action wrongfully, and of 
expofing me to participate of your injuftice’ If 
he affures them, that he has entered into a pre- 
yous explanation with the accufed why then, 
iay they, do you come without him, as if you 
was afraid that he would falfify what you are 
going to relate* By what right do you neglect 
taking the fame precaution wich refpect to me, 
which you think proper to ufe with regard to 
yourfelf * Is it reaionable to defire me to judge 
of a fact from your report, of which you refufe 
to judge yourfclf by the teftimony of your own 
eyes* and would not you be an{werable for the 
partial yudgment I might form, if I was to re- 
main fatisfied with your bare depofition ? In the 
end, they direct them to fummon the party at- 
cufed, 1f they con‘nt, the matter 1s foon dect- 
ded, if they retufe, thev diimifs them with a fe- 
vere reprimand, but they heep the fecret and 

watclt 
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watch them both fo narrowly, that they are not 
long at alofs to know which of the two was in 
the wrong. 

This rule :s fo well known and fo well efta- 
blifhed, that you never hear a fervant in this 
family {peak il of his abfent comrade, for they 
are all fenfible that it 1s the way to pais for a 
liar and a coward. When any one of them ac- 
cufes another, it 1s openly, frankly, and not 
only to his face, but in the prefence of all his 
fellow-fervants, that they who are witneffes to 
their accufation, may be vouchers of their mte- 
grity. In cafe of any perfonal difputes among 
them, the difference 1s generally made up by 
mediators without troubling Mr and Mrs Wol- 
mar. but when the intereft of the mafter 15 at 
ftake, the matter cannot remain a fecret , the 
guilty party muft either accufe himfelf, or be 
accufed ‘Uhefe httle pleadings happen very fel- 
dom, and never but at table, in the rounds 
which Julia makes every day while her people 
are at dinner or fupper, which Mr Wolmar plea- 
fantly calls her general feflions Aftei having 
patiently attended to the accufatron and the de- 
fence, if the affairs regard her intereft, fhe 
thanks the accufer for his zeal. I am fenfible, 
fays fhe, that you have a regard for you fellow- 
fervant, you have always fpoken well of him, 
and I commend you, becaufe the love of your 
duty and of yuftice has prevailed over your pri- 
vate affections, it 1s thus that a faithtul fervant 
and an honeft man ought to behave If the 
party accufed 1s not in fault, fhe always fubjoins 
fome compliment to her juftification of bis inno- 


cence. But ifthe 1s really guilty, the in fome 
Vou. 2 Hh mea- 
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meafure fpares his fhame before the reft She 
{uppofes that he has fomething to communicate 
in his defence, which he does not chufe to de- 
clare in public, fhe appoints an hour to hear 
him in private, and it is then that the or her 
hufband talk to him asthey think proper. What 
is very remarkable 1s, that the moft fevere of the 
two is not moft dreaded, and that they are lefs 
afraid of Mr Wolmar’s folemn reprimand, than 
of Julia’s affecting reproaches. The former 
{peaking the language of truth and juftice, 
humbles and confounds the gutlty; the latte: 
{trikes them with the moft cruel remorfe, by 
convincing them with what regret fhe 1s forced 
to withdraw her kindnefs from them. - She fome- 
times extorts tears of grief and fhame from 
them , and it :s not uncommon for her to be 
moved herfelf when fhe fees them repent, m 
hopes that fhe may not be obliged to abide by 
her word. ms 

They who judge of thefe concerns by what 
paffes in their own families, or among their 
neighbours, would probably deem them frivo- 
lous or tirefome. But Yous my Lord, who 
have fuch high notions of the duties and enjoy- 
ments of a mafter of a family, and who are 
fenfible what an afcendency natural difpofition 
and virtue have over the human heart, you per- 
ceive the importance of thefe mmutie, and 
know on what circumflances their fuccefs de- 
pends. Riches do not make a man rich, as 1s 
well obferved in fome romance ‘The wealth 
of a man is not in his coffers, but in the ufe he 
makes of what he draws out of them, for our 


poifeflions do not become our own, but by me 
ules 
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ufes to which we allot them, and abufes are al- 
ways more inexhauflible than riches ; whence 
it happens that our enjoyments are not in pro- 
portic to our expences, but depend on the juft 
regulation of them. An ideot may tofs ingr.3 
of gold into the fea, and fay he has enjoyed 
them: but what comparifon 1s there between 
fuch an extravagant enjoyment, and that which 
a wife man would have derived from the leaft 
part of their value? Order and regularity, which 
multiply and perpetuate the ufe of mches, are 
alone capable of converting the enjoyment of 
them into felicity. But sf real property arifes 
from the relation which our poffeffions bear to 
vs, 1f it is rather the ufe than the acquifition of 
riches which confers it, what can be more pro- 
per fubjects of attention for a mafter of a fami- 
jy than domeftic ceconomy, and the good go- 
vernment of his houfehold, in which the maft 
perfect correfpondences more immediately con- 
cern him, and where the happinefs of every in- 
dividual 1s an addition to his own as the head ? 

Are the moft wealthy the moft happy ? No. 
How then does wealth contribute to felicity ? 
But every well-regulated family 1s emblematic 
of the mafter’s mind. Gilded cielings, Iuxury, 
and magnificence, only ferve to fhew the vani- 
ty of thofe who difplay fuch parade ; whereas, 
whenever you fee order without melancholy, 
peace without flavery, plenty without profufion, 
you may fay with confidence, The matter of this 
houfe 1s a happy being. 

For my own part, I think the moft certain 
fign of true content ss a domeftic and retired 
life, and that they we are continually reforting 
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to others in queft of happinefs, do not enjoy 
it athome. A father of a family who amufes 
himfelf at home, 1s rewarded for his continual 
attention to domeftic concerns, by the conftant 
e,oyment of the moit agreeable fenfations of 
nature. He 1s the only one who can be pro- 
perly faid to be mafter of his own happinefs, 
becaufe, lke heaven itfelf, he 1s happy in defi- 
ring nothing more that he enjoys. Like the 
Supreme Being, he does not wifh to enlarge his 
poffeffions, but to make them really his own, 
under proper directions, and by ufing them 
conformably to the juft relations of things: 1f 
he does not enrich nmfelf by new acquifitions, 
he enrches himfelf by the true enjoyment of 
what he poffefles. He once only enjoyed the 
income of his lands; he now enjoys the lands 
themfelves, by overlooking their culture, and 
furveying thent from time to time. His fer- 
vant was a ftranger to him. he 1s now part of 
his enjoyment; his child, he makes him his own. 
Formerly he had only power over his fervant’s 
actions; now he has authority over his inclina- 
tons. He was his mafter only by pay:ng him 
tvages; now he rules by the facred domimon of 
benevolence and efteem. Though fortune fpoils 
him of his wealth, fhe can never rob him of 
thofe affections which are attached to him, fhe 
cannot deprive a father of his children; all the 
difference 1s, that he maintamed them yefter- 
day, and that they will fupport him to-morrow. 
It 1s thus that we may learn the true enjoyment 
of our riches, of our family, and of ourfelves , 
it 1s thus that the minutre of a family become 
agreeable to a worthy man who knows rae Va- 
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Jue, it 1s thus that, far from regarding thefe 
little duties as troublefome, he makes them a 
part of his happinefs, and derives the glory and 
pleafure of human nature from thefe noble and 
affecting offices. 

If thefe precious advantages are defpifed or 
hittle known, and 1f the few who endeavour to 
acquire them feldom obtain them, thé rezfon, 
m both cafes, 1s the fame. There are many 
fimple and fublime duties, which few pcople 
can celifh and fulfil. Such are thofe of the 
mafter of a family, for which the air and butftle 
of the world give him a difguft, and which he 
never difcharges properly when he 1s only infla- 
med by motives of avarice and intereft. Some 
think themfelves excellent mafters, and are on- 
ly careful ceconomifts , their income may thrive, 
and their family neverthelefs be mm a bad condi- 
tion ‘They ought to have more enlarged views 
to direct an adminiftration of fuch importance, 
{fo as to give ita happy iffue. The firft thing to 
be attended to in the due regulation of a family, 
s to admit none but honeft people, who will 
not have any fecret intention to difturb that re- 
gulanty. But are honefly and fervitude fo com- 
patible, that we may hope to find fervants who 
are honeft men? No, my Lord, if we would 
have them, we muft not inquire for them, but 
we muft make them, and none who are not 
men of integrity themfelves, are capable of ma- 
hing others honeft. It is to no purpofe for a hy- 
pocrite to affect an air of virtue, he will never 
infpire any one with an affeCuon for it, and it 
he {new how to make virtue amiable, he would 
be in love with at himfelf. What do formal 
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leffons avail, when daily example contradiéts 
them, unlefs to make us fufpeé that the. mora- 
Iift means to {port with our credulity ? What an 
abfurdity are they guilty of who exhort us to do 
as they fay, and not as they a€t themfelves! He 
who does not a€t up to what he fays, never 
{peaks to any effect; for the language of the 
heart is wanting, which alone is perfuafive and 
affecting I have fometimes heard converfa- 
tions of this kind held in a grofs manner before 
fervants, in order to read them leétures, as they 
do to children fometimes, in an indiret way. 
Far from having any reafon to imagine that they 
were the dupes of fuch artifice, I have always 
ooferved them fmile in fecret at the folly of their 
mafter, who muft have taken them for block- 
heads, by making an aukward difplay of fent- 
ments before them, which they knew were none 
of his own. 

All thefe 1dle fubtleties are unknown in this 
family, and the grand art by which the mafter 
and muiftrefs make their fervants what they would 
defire them to be, 1s to appear themfelves before 
them what they really are. ‘Their behaviour 1s 
always frank and open, becaufe they aie not in 
any fear left their actions fhould belie their pro- 
fefions. As they themfelves do not entertain 
principles of morality different from thofe which 
they inculcate to others, they have no occafion 
for any estr2ordinary circumfpection in their 
difcourie, a word blundered out unfeafonably, 
does not overthrow the principles they have la- 
boured to eftablifh. They do not indrfcreetly 
tell all their affairs, but they openly proclaim 
all their maauns. Whether at table, or abioad, 
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in private, or in public, their fentiments ate ftill 
the fame. they ingenuoufly deliver their opini- 
ons on every fubyect ; and without their having 
any individual in view, every one 1s inftructed 
by their converfation. As their fervants never 
{ee them do any thing but what is juft, reafon- 
able and equitable, they do not confider yuftice 
as a tax on the poor, as a yoke on the unhappy, 
and as one of the evils of thetr condition. ‘The 
care they take never to let the labourers come 
in vain, and lofe their day’s work in feehing ~ 
after their wages, teaches their fervants to fet a 
juft value on time. When they fee their mafter 
fo careful of other mens time, each concludes 
that his own time mutt be of confequence, and 
therefore deems idlenefs the greateft crime he 
can be guilty of. The confidence which their 
fervants have in their integrity, gives that force 
to their regulations which makes them obferved, 
and prevents abufes. ‘They are not afraid, when 
they come to receive their weekly gratuities, that 
their miftrefs fhould partially determine the 
youngelt and moft active to have been the moft 
diligent. An old fervant 1s not apprehenfive lett 
they fhould ftart fome quibble, to fave the pro- 
miled augmentation to their wages. ‘They can 
nevei hope to take advantage of any divifion be- 
tween thor matter and muftreis, im order to 
make themfelves of coufequence, and to obtain 
irom one what the othe: has retufed ‘They who 
are unmarried, are not afraid left they fhould 
oppofe their fettlement, in order to detain them 
longer, and by that means make thar fervice a 
prejudice to them = Ifa f{trange fervant was to 
tell the domedhics of this family, that mafter and 
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fervants are in a ftate of war with each other; 
that when the latter do the former all the injury 
they can, they only make lawful reprifalss that 
mafters being ufurpers, liars, and knaves, there 
ean contequently be no harm in ufing them as 
they ufe their prince, the people, or individuals, 
and in returning thofe injures with dexterity 
which they offer openly ,——one who fhould 
talk in this manner would not be attended to, 
they would not give themfelves the trouble to 
controvert or obviate fuch fentiments ; they who 
give rife to them, are the only perfons whofe 
bufinefs it is to. refute them. 

You never perceive any fullennefs or difcon- 
tent in the difcharge of their duty, becaufe there 
1s never any haughtinefs or capricicufnefs in the 
orders they recetve 3 nothing 1s required of them 
but what 1s reafonable and expedient , and their 
mafter and muiitrefs have too much refpect for 
the dignity of human nature, even in a ftate of 
fervitude, to put them upon any employment 
which may debafe them Moreover, nothing 
here is reckoned mean but vice, and whatever 
1s reafonable and neceffary, 1s deemed honour- 
able and becoming. 

They do not allow of any intrigues abroad, 
neither has any one any imclinations of that 
kind They are fenfible that ther fortune 1s 
moft firmly attached to that of their mafter, and 
that they fhall never want any thing while his 
family profpers ‘Therefore in ferving him, they 
take care of their own patrimony, and increale 
it by making their fersice agreeable , this above 
all things is their intereft. But this word 1s 
fomewhat mifapphed here; for I never hucw a- 
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ny fyftem of policy by which felf-intereft was fo 
fhilfully directed, and where at the fame time tt 
had lefs influence than 1n this family They all 
act from a principle of attachment; and one 
would think that venal fouls were punfied as 
foon as they entered into this dwelling of wif- 
dom and union One would imagine that part 
of the mafter’s intelligence, and of the miftrefs’s 
fenfibility, was conveyed to each of their fer- 
vants, they feem fo judicious, benevolent, ho- 
neft, and fo much above their ftation. Their 
gieateft ambition 1s to do well, to be valued and 
efteemed, and they confider an obliging ex- 
preflion from then matter or muftrefs, in the hght 
of a gift. 

Thefe, my Lord, are the moft material ob- 
fervations I have made on that part of the ceco- 
nomy of this family, which regards the fervants 
and labourers As to Mr and Mrs Wolmar’s 
manner of living, and the education of their 
children, each of thefe articles very well deferves 
afcparate letter You know with what view I 
began thefe remarks, but in truth the whole 
forms fuch an agreeable reprefentation, that we 
need only meditate upon it to advance it, and 
we require no other inducement than the plea- 
{ure it aflords us. 
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Western literary study flows out of eighteenth-century 
works by Alexander Pope, Daniel Defoe, Henry Fielding, 


Frances Burney, Denis Diderot, Johann Gottfried Herder, 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, and others. Experience the 


birth of the modern novel, or compare the development 
of language using dictionaries and grammar discourses. 
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printed in Great Britain during the eighteenth century, and is organized 
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collection also includes thousands of important works from the Americas 


The eighteenth century has been called “The Age of Enlightenment.” It 
was a period of rapid advance in print culture and publishing, in world 
exploration, and in the rapid growth of science and technology — all of 
which had a profound impact on the political and cultural landscape. At 
the end of the century the American Revolution, French Revolution and 
Industrial Revolution, perhaps three of the most significant events in 
modern history, set in motion developments that eventually dominated 
world political, economic, and social life. 


In a groundbreaking effort, Gale initiated a revolution of its own: 
digitization of epic proportions to preserve these invaluable works in the 
largest online archive of its kind. Contributions from major world libraries 
constitute over 175,000 original printed works. Scanned images of the 
actual pages, rather than transcriptions, recreate the works as they first 
appeared. 


Now for the first time, these high-quality digital scans of original works 
are available via print-on-demand, making them readily accessible to 
libraries, students, independent scholars, and readers of all ages. 
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